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This Issue in Brief 






Two features of the Ontario workmen’s compensation administration 
have attracted widespread attention—liberality of benefits to workmen and 
simplicity of procedure in settling claims. The key to the simple pro- 
cedure is the provision of the act which makes the workmen’s compen- 
sation board’s decisions upon claims “‘final and conclusive” and not 
“open to question or review in any court.’”’ Such a provision has 
made possible a system of claim adjustment which is economical, 
prompt, uncontroversial, and free from ‘‘red tape.” After 20 years of 
experience with this plan, both employers and employees pronounce 
it satisfactory. Pagel. 











Wages of seamen and officers on American vessels engaged in overseas 
trade vary with size of ship and class of cargo. In general, seamen on 
vessels carrying freight only receive less than on those carrying both 
freight and passengers. The highest wage rates for seamen are paid 
on combination freight-and-passenger vessels of under 5,000 tons. 
Wages on these vessels averaged $61.45 per month in 1934. The lowest 
wages ($56.30) were those paid on combination freight-and-passenger 
vessels of over 5,000 tons engaged in other than South and Central 
American trade. Salaries of officers varied more widely than the 
wages of the men, ranging from $159.55 per month on freight vessels 
of less than 5,000 tons to $183.31 on ships of more than 5,000 tons 
carrying both freight and passengers. These data are based on 
analysis of reports from 39 companies, operating 400 ships, showing 
wages and salaries paid in the summer of 1934. Page 10. 


The expenditures of the Federal Bureau for Employment and Unem- 
ployment Insurance in Germany for insurance benefits and for com- 
bating unemployment during the past 8 years are shown in detail 
in an article beginning on page 23. The total expenditures for all 
purposes in the 8-year period were 12,905,600,000 marks and the 
receipts 12,909,200,000 marks, leaving a reserve at the beginning of 
the fiscal year 1935-36 of 3,600,000 marks. As regards this balance, 
it is explained that the Bureau is now not trying to build up a reserve 
but is spending its funds to combat unemployment. 


Wages and hours of labor have been standardized in cleaning and 
dyeing establishments in the State of New Jersey under the terms of a 
recently adopted code for the industry which follows N. R. A. prin- 
ciples. This code establishes a minimum weekly wage of $14 and 
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hours are limited to 44 to 48 hours per week. Prices are also subject | 


to regulation. The code became effective on December 20, 1935, 
following an investigation of conditions in cleaning and dyeing 
establishments made by a special board set up by the legislature 
earlier in the year and given authority to investigate the industry 
and prescribe standards. Page 71. 


The legislatures of 47 States met during 1935, and enacted a large 
number of laws of interest to labor. With this new legislation, there — 


are now 11 unemployment-insurance laws, including that of the 
District of Columbia, while 39 States, 2 Territories, and the District 
of Columbia have old-age-pension laws. New laws were enacted 
during the year providing assistance to dependent children and to 
indigent blind, and many amendments were made to former laws on 
these subjects. The legislation of 1935 makes a total of 41 States 
accepting the national employment-agency law, and 24 States rati- 
fying the child-labor amendment. A brief summary of the most 
important legislation is given on page 121. 


More than 139 million persons in 43 countries are members of coopera- 
twe societies of different types. Data gathered from various sources 
show that three-fifths of these belonged to consumers’ societies and 
slightly over one-fifth were engaged in agricultural cooperation. 
The retail consumers’ societies had an annual business of more than 
12 billion dollars, and the cooperative wholesale societies a combined 
turn-over of over 900 million dollars. In Great Britain the retail 
societies returned to their members in 1 year (1934) more than 115 
million dollars in interest on share capital and rebates on purchases. 
’ An added saving of nearly 16 million dollars was made for member 
retail societies by the three wholesale societies of the country. Com- 
parative figures for all of the countries of the world for which data 
could be obtained are given on page 89. 


The first slum-clearance project undertaken by the New York City 
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Housing Authority has been completed with Federal assistance inf). 


materials and labor, and money raised by means of bonds and mort- 
gages sold to private individuals by the Housing Authority. The 


new buildings were officially dedicated early in December 1935, | 
within 2 years of the passage of legislation whereby it became pos- 


sible to establish city housing authorities. Eight buildings, contain- 


ing 122 apartments, have been constructed. Most of the apartment fF 
units have 3 rooms and rent for $5 to $7 per room per month. Spon-f 


sors of the project view it as a successful beginning of a program for f 


improved low-cost housing. Page 110. 
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Ontario Procedure in Settlement of Workmen’s 
Compensation Claims ' 
By MarsHauu Dawson, of the Burgavu or Lasor Statistics 


NE of the original aims of workmen’s compensation legislation 
in America was to provide a simple, swift, and inexpensive 


4 method by which an injured workman could receive financial and 


medical aid. The passage of these compensation statutes marked a 
revolt against the delay, uncertainty, and costliness of court remedies 


States, however, the change from court to commission adjudication 


+ of claims was a step into an unexplored field of administration. The 


technique essential to the success of the new procedure was imper- 
fectly understood, if not distrusted. As a result, the original object 
of compensation legislation has been attained only partially in most 
jurisdictions. 

In 1923, the committee on forms and procedure of the International 


» Association of Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions sub- 
') mitted a report * containing, in the closing paragraph, this statement: 


“In many States, the committee believes, much valuable time is 
wasted because of unnecessary red tape and haphazard methods in 
conducting hearings.” The opening sentence of the report reads: 
“Efficient administration of workmen’s compensation laws depends 
to a large extent upon the use of proper methods in handling accident 
reports and claims.” In actual administration these two things are 
tied together. The method of conducting hearings affects the han- 
dling of claims. It should also be added that the provision of the com- 
pensation act relating to court appeals may determine the method of 

' This is the first of a series of articles based on a survey of workmen’s compensation administration now 


being carried on by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
?U. 8. Bureau of Uabor Statistics Bul. No. 333, pp. 15-41. 
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conducting hearings. In short, the possibility of prompt and simp). 
procedure depends upon the provision in the compensation act relat- 





ing to appeals. tro 
As accumulating experience showed the demoralizing effect upon JB {2” 
compensation administration of unrestricted appeals to the courts, % u 
some States limited appeals to questions of law. Conferences on J 
labor standards have recommended the general adoption of such & Th 
limitations upon appeals. In a number of States, however, appeals JB 1S 
on fact are still permitted, and in States where the scope of the appeal & bir 
has been restricted bills are often introduced in the legislature to J is 
restore or enlarge the right of appeal. In many jurisdictions the J th 
‘unnecessary red tape’’ and the waste of much valuable time, men- a! 
tioned by the I. A. I. A. B. C. committee on forms in 1923, still bec 
hinder the course of administration. ins 
While some States have undertaken the reduction of delay and are 
expense by restricting the scope of appeals from the decisions of the wi 
board or commission, Ontario and five other Canadian Provinces F) 40 
have tried the more radical method of making the decision of the com- off 
pensation administrators final.** The effects of this step upon the aft 
entire administration are noteworthy, and have awakened wide-spread an 
interest in such a system. The Ontario plan has been satisfactory Wh 
both to labor and to employers. me 
res 

Essentials of the Ontario System wi 

Tux Ontario act was drafted by Sir William Ralph Meredith, [) ” 


Chief Justice of Ontario, after an exhaustive study of workmen’s 
compensation administration in Europe and America. His guiding 
principle was ‘“‘to get rid of the nuisance of litigation” and ‘‘to have 
swift justice meted out to the great body of men” even though some 
mistakes might be made. He was convinced that while some mis- 
takes were inevitable under any system of procedure, the mistakes 


made by an expert administrative board with final authority would : 
be fewer and less costly than the mistakes even of the highest appellate — 5 
court. A chief justice might be expected to look with friendly eye 

upon the work of the courts with which he himself was associated, to 
but Sir William Meredith opposed any mixing of court authority with me 
compensation administration. In consequence of his firm stand, 
Ontario has strictly commission administration. At one time or c 
another the act has, of course, been modified, but the procedure has 


not been touched. 
The Ontario plan of handling workmen’s compensation claims is so 
simple that one who is accustomed to an intricate adjudication system 





26 See also United States Employees’ Compensation Act, sec. 37 (as amended by act of June 5, 1924). 
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finds the routine hard to grasp. After it is explained he may ask, ‘‘Is 
that all?’”’ The costly and time-consuming accessories of court con- 
troversy have all gone into the wastebasket. An analogy from the 
familiar field of private insurance may be the best approach to an 
understanding of the Ontario practice. 

Imagine a mutual company which does a mail-order business. 
There is written into its policies an agreement that the decision of the 
insurance company on claims is final, so the insured need not think of 
hiring lawyers or going to the courts and thus increasing the cost of 
insurance for all the rest of those who are covered. Imagine, further, 
that this particular insurance company enjoys such a reputation for 
fairness and efficiency that its customers prefer such an arrangement 
because it guarantees swift settlements and low-cost coverage. The 
insurance company hires no salesmen. All claims for compensation 
are mailed to the central office. The simple claims for small amounts 
will be passed upon automatically by carefully trained clerks; the 
doubtful claims will be decided by experienced and expert claims 
officers. Practically all of these claims will be paid within 2 days 
after receipt of the claims with the collateral reports from physicians 
and employers. A few claims, upon which the injured persons may 
wish to be heard personally or about which the insurance company 
may desire additional information, will be investigated by a field rep- 
resentative. A very few cases, in which there is dissatisfaction 
with the decision of the claims officers, will be heard by the board 
of directors (in compensation administration called the board or 
commission). Its decision is final, but the claimant may always get 
a rehearing if fresh evidence is discovered or new phases of the situa- 
» tion develop with the passing of time. This imaginary insurance 
> company is a nonprofit organization, so there is no motive for its 
' representatives to be unfair to the claimants. Personal contact with 
_ the beneficiaries of the system is maintained by one or more members 
of the board of directors, who are continually on the road, meeting 
| persons who have suffered serious injuries and inquiring into their 
condition and needs. 

So far as claims adjudication is concerned, that is about all there is 
to the Ontario system. Its basis is confidence on the part of the 
workers and employers, justitied by expertness and fairness on the 
part of the administrators. Such a plan has made possible generous 
and prompt benefits to injured workmen, at low cost to employers. 
_ A preface to the Workmen’s Compensation Act of Ontario, 1935 
edition, says: ‘‘In liberality of benefits Ontario stands first among the 
laws of the continent.”” Supremacy on this point may be challenged, 
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but the fact that the Ontario benefits are very liberal will not be 
disputed.* 

It is not the purpose of this study to exhibit the Ontario system as 
model for indiscriminate copying but to discuss the effects upon com- 
pensation administration of the innovation in procedure which 
eliminated court appeals. The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, section 67 (1935 edition), provides that— 


The action or decision of the board * * * ghall be final and conclusive and 
shall not be open to question or review in any court, and no proceeding by or 
before the board shall be restrained by injunction, prohibition or other process or 
proceeding in any court or be removable by certiorari or otherwise into any court. 


The bearing of this one provision upon the main problems of 
compensation administration is far-reaching. It makes for simplicity 
and speed in handling claims, relieving the board of the necessity 
for building up elaborate transcripts and records of cases. This 
reduces the cost of administration. There is also to be considered thi 
effect upon the mind of the workman of a prompt, uncontroversial, 
and authoritative action upon his claim. This last factor has not 
yet received adequate scientific attention. 

Consider the bearing of the Ontario ‘“‘no court appeal” provision 
upon the problem of cost. In many jurisdictions, pressure is con- 
tinually exerted to secure a reduction in the cost of administration, 
either to ease the employers’ burden or to enlarge the liberality to the 
injured workman. The demand for economical insurance has led to 
the creation of State funds. Such a device has made possible the 
reduction or elimination of acquisition cost of compensation insurance 
for those who insure in the funds. But while the State funds have cut 
acquisition cost, they have been unable to curtail adjudication cost. 
The Ontario provision does cut adjudication cost to an irreducible 
minimum. Ontario industry can bear the rates which provide benefits 

3 It is admitted that there are many factors of noncomparability which affect the value of comparisons o/ 
relative benefits under different laws and jurisdictions. Subject to these limitations, it would be par- 
ticularly interesting to compare Ontario with Arizona, Wisconsin, and New York, which are in the front 
rank of liberality. Unfortunately, the index of relative benefits prepared by the National Council on 
Compensation Insurance does not include the Canadian Provinces. 

Outstanding elements of liberality in the Ontario act are: Lifetime pensions for permanent total <is- 
ability and permanent partiai disability; pensions during widowhood with a lump sum equal to 2 years’ 
payments upon remarriage; lump sum of $100 to widow in addition to $125 for funeral expenses of the ce- 
ceased worker; unlimited medical aid; artificial members and apparatus and dental appliances and ap)a- 
ratus rendered necessary as a result of the accident, the same to be kept in repair for 1 year. 

As to liberality in passing upon claims, of the claims presented 90.1 percent were paid (1934). The num- 


ber of accidents reported during 1934 was 54,730, and the number of accidents in which compensation 0' 
medical aid was awarded was 49,302. 
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claimed to be the most liberal on the continent, because such rates 
are not loaded with the cost of litigation.‘ 

The Ontario experience suggests that there are two points at which 
compensation costs can be cut without impairing essential service: 
(1) Acquisition; (2) controversial hearings and litigation. When the 


’ demand for economy has been met by cutting compensation service 


at other points, the efficiency of administration has often been seriously 
impaired. 

The effect upon the mind of the workman of the type of procedure 
to which he is subjected has not yet been adequately studied. In 
the United States those who have framed compensation laws have 


© been compelled to study constitutional limitations rather than the 


psychology of the persons for whose benefit the acts are passed. A 
neurologist has said that both in Europe and in America the passage 


- of compensation laws has been followed by a rank growth of ‘‘neu- 
' roses.” It is time to measure the effect upon the minds of injured 
_ workmen of listening to medical controversies over their symptoms, 


injuries, and disabilities. 
The Ontario plan affords a drastic contrast to the controversial 


hearing system. The freedom from court appeal relieves the board of 


the necessity for building up paper records for use in the courts. 


- The examination and cross-examination of medical witnesses in the 


presence of the claimant is therefore dispensed with. The expertness, 
definiteness, and authoritativeness of the administration in passing 
upon claims has a composing effect upon the naturally disturbed mind 
of the person who has suffered an injury with the inevitable attendant 
shock. The number of claimants who demand a hearing before the 
board is extraordinarily small. Inconclusive action unsettles the 
mind even of a normal person, and the injured workman who is plan- 
ning a march to the courts makes a slow vocational recovery. Under 
the Ontario system the claimant has nothing to concentrate upon 
except his restoration to health and his return to work. 

‘ Cost to employers.—Since the commencement of the act the average general insurance rate was $1.16 per 
$100 of pay roll (Report for 1934, p.6). The synopsis preceding the act says: ‘‘ With the liberal benefits which 
are provided it might be expected that Ontario employers would be paying more than the employers in the 
United States. In reality they are in most cases paying a great deal less” (p. 8). In the present state of 
statistical information on the subject, rate comparisons between States and Provinces lack adequate 
scientific foundation. 

Administrative cost.—T he administrative cost is 7.11 percent of the benefits awarded (synopsis preceding 
“The Workmen’s Compensation Act, Ontario, with Amendments to 1935’’, p. 8). 


The amounts awarded or paid by the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario in 1934 were as follows 
(Report for 1934, p. 6): 
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Claims Routine 


Txe Ontario system has developed a brisk claims routine, in the 
hands of veteran employees who have been carefully trained for 
their special tasks. 

Within 3 days after the occurrence of an industrial injury the 
employer must send a report to the workmen’s compensation board. 
A short, simple ‘“‘notice of accident” form is sent in by the employer 
in cases in which it is apparent that the disability will be less than 7 
days, i. e., the ‘‘waiting period’’ during which indemnity is not paid 
but ‘“‘medical aid” is furnished. In cases involving medical aid only 
no further report from the employer, and none from the employee, 
may be necessary. In the compensable cases a fuller report is made 
by the employer, with details about the employee’s earnings. In such 
cases a report is also required from the workman and the physician. 

When the employer’s report of a compensable accident is received, 
a form letter is immediately sent to the workman, instructing him 
what to do. At the same time, he is sent a form to be filled out by 
himself, and another to be filled out by his attending physician. 
The physician usually mails in his report separately. 

Whenever there is any appreciable lag in payment by the work- 
men’s compensation board, it arises from the employee’s neglect to 
send in his claim. Delay at this point is guarded against by a vigi- 
lant follow-up system. Tardiness in the handling of claims received 
by the board is minimized by a close check on the daily flow of work. 

If the routine work preliminary to the payment of a “‘straight”’ 
claim is not completed within the working day, somebody must re- 
main overtime. A summary of the flow of business is made each 
day, and the percentage of claims that have not moved to their 
destination is so small as to be negligible. 

It is estimated that between 80 and 90 percent of the claims re- 
ceived are “‘straight” cases. There is no question about them. 
Such claims pass automatically and immediately through the hands 
of the claims clerks and computing clerks, so that practically all of 
the first payments are placed in the mail within 2 days after the 
receipt of the necessary reports.° 

The claims involving medical aid only are scrutinized by a ‘‘claims 
clerk”; the compensable cases, in which indemnity is paid, are passed 
upon by senior members of the personnel called ‘‘claims officers.” 
Promptness is assured by a rule that “all compensable claims in 
which the investigation is completed must be ready for payment 
the day following the completion of the investigation.” 


The somewhat doubtful claims may be handled by a clerk or may 


be referred to the chief claims officer. Some of these may be referred 
to the workmen’s compensation board for a ruling or decision. 





5 Exact computations of promptness are not available. 
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Formerly, the award made by a claims officer came to the desk 
of the chairman for signature. Mr. George Wilkie, K. C., who is 
now the chairman of the board, refused to sign decisions which he 
lacked time to study carefully, and he has placed final responsibility 
for an award on the claims officer who makes it. Such a procedure 
leaves the chairman with a fresh mind when a disputed award is 
brought to him for a decision; he is not then placed in the embar- 
rassing position of having to reverse himself if he concludes that 
the original decision of the claims officer was wrong. 

The thoroughness of the labor of the clerical staff, medical officers, 
and claims officers is attested by the very small number of cases 


'which require field investigation. When more than 4 million 


dollars are paid out in a year on compensation and medical aid, and 


' the number of disputed cases calling for field investigation is so 


small that one man can handle them all—with only occasional aid 
in pinches—an extraordinary achievement in administration is 
apparent. 

Personnel 


THe Ontario plan necessarily calls for expert administration. 
That is the assumption upon which the grant of final authority rests. 
A satisfactory staff depends for its existence upon proper selection, 
thorough training, security of tenure, and incentives to advance. The 
type of administration attained in Ontario has been made possible 
by two factors: (1) A full grant of authority unhampered by court 
methods and appeals; and (2) relative freedom from political inter- 
ference. 

The original act provided for virtually lifetime tenure of board 
members until the retirement age was reached. The act was amended 
in 1935 to read (sec. 56): ““* * * Each commissioner shall 
* * * hold office during the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council.” But so far as the tenure of office on the part of the 
personnel is concerned, the provision of the original act (sec. 66) has 
not been changed: ‘‘Every person so appointed” by the board ‘‘shall 
hold office during the pleasure of the board.” In practice, this has 
meant permanent tenure during good behavior. 

Most of the claims officers of the Ontario administration are em- 
ployees who, in the first place, were drawn from responsible positions 
in the business or professional realm, and were then given a super- 
vised training which continued over a period of several months before 
they were permitted to handle even a simple uncontroverted claim. 
Because of their qualifications, discipline, and length of service, these 
employees now have a wide and deep experience in this phase of work- 
men’s compensation administration. After handling tens of thou- 
sands of reports, they can interpret the data before them promptly 
and accurately. 
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The length of service of the seven claims officers is shown by their 
respective dates of appointment. One was appointed in 1914; three. 
in 1915; one, in 1923; and two, in 1926. 


A similar situation holds with the medical staff. No workmen’; F~ 


compensation fund can retain the confidence of the workers without 
a competent and unbiased medical staff. Dr. D. E. Bell, chief medica] 
officer, Ontario, says that suitable candidates for the career of comm- 
pensation medical work are very hard to find. His policy has been 
to select men who are general practitioners and then give them time to 
specialize in their new field of industrial medicine or the judicial in- 
terpretation of that science. 

The chief medical officer has been with the board for 20 years: 
another member of the staff, for 16 years. The youngest recruit was 
taken on 7 or 8 years ago. A medical staff possessing this degree o! 
experience and type of training is able to reduce to a minimum the 
impact of unscrupulous medical practitioners upon workmen’s com- 
pensation adjudication. 

The impinging of lawyers upon the adjudication system is negli- 
gible, because there is so little left for them to do in the handling of a 
claim. Ontario uses a technique which makes the supposed ‘‘sim- 
plicity and informality’ of compensation procedure a fact instead of a 
theory. There are no controversial hearings before a referee. In- 
stead, in the very few cases calling for such attention, a claims officer 
visits the claimant, interviews him, and then, without taking more of 
the claimant’s time, talks with the doctor, the employer, and any 
other person who knows anything about the case. Under this method 
the patient’s mind is not made morbid by listening to medical contro- 
versy over his symptoms and disabilities. No stenographic reports 0! 
examinations and cross-examinations are made. There are no type- 
written transcripts of records; no ‘‘exceptions’”’ to testimony because 
it does not fit formal rules of evidence; there is no waste of the claim- 
ant’s time in waiting for his doctor or the fund’s doctor to appear at 
the witness stand ; there are no ‘‘continued” hearings, and no repeated 
trips of the claimant to the hearing room. The claims officer makes 
up a report, giving a digest of the information obtained, together wit! 
his recommendations, and submits this report or findings to the chic! 
claims officer. If the claimant is not satisfied with the result, he can 
appeal to the board. Such appealed cases are very few and are the 
only ones in which “hearings”’, as known in the United States, occur. 
The decision of the board is final. From it there is no appeal, but 
the case can be reopened at any time if fresh evidence is discovered 
or new phases of the injury develop. 

Personal contact with the constituency, throughout the vast region 
of Ontario, is maintained. One board member or another is always 
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on the road, with a medical officer, visiting workmen who have suffered 
serious or permanent injuries, observing their condition, and studying 


their needs. 
Attitude of Labor 


Tue satisfaction of the workmen with the Ontario system is shown 
both by testimony of approval and by the permanence of the ‘‘no 
court appeal” provision of the act. During the 20-year period of 
the administration’s history, there has been no legislative investiga- 
tion and only one official inquiry into the advisability of changes in 
the workmen’s compensation act. In 1932 the Honorable Mr. 
Justice Middleton, reporting to the Lieutenant Governor of the 
Province, found that the act had given satisfaction both to workmen 


_ and employers, and for that reason the work of his commission “has 
_ been the investigation of comparatively minor matters.”” He reported 
_ that there is almost unanimous agreement on the part of all con- 
- cerned, that the introduction of any right of appeal would be dis- 


astrous. 
In October 1935, Mr. J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labor for 


Ontario, formerly for many years general representative of the United 
_ Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, said, when asked 


what was labor’s attitude: “‘Organized labor in Ontario has been 
opposed and still is opposed to any amendment of the act that would 
provide court action as a last resort.”’ 

In a letter dated November 1, 1935, Mr. William L. Best, vice 
president and national legislative representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, gave this statement of the 
workers’ attitude toward the Ontario plan: 


Whilst few social or industrial measures of this character produce 100 percent 
satisfaction in the benefits awarded, especially when dealing with such a large 
variety of industrial claims for compensation for injuries, there is no measure of 
its kind in the world, to my knowledge, that has given a greater degree of satis- 
faction. * * * 

It can be fairly stated that the prevailing sentiment of organized labor through- 
out Canada is decidedly against setting up of any appeal boards, preferring that 
the administering board should have exclusive jurisdiction in the adjudication 
of claims. 


A study of the history of compensation legislation in the United 
States and Canada shows two procedural trends: 


(1) An effort to safeguard the claimant by complicating the machinery of 
adjudication and providing a wide opportunity for appeal. 

(2) A reliance upon simple machinery and the full delegation of authority, in 
the expectation that the administration will be expert and socially minded. 

The Ontario administration illustrates the results secured by the 
second type of workmen’s compensation act, over a period of 20 
years. 











Wages of Seamen on American Vessels in Overseas 
Trade, 1934} 


HE salaries of officers on American vessels of more than 5,(0() 

tons, engaged in overseas trade and carrying both freight and 
passengers, average $183.31 per month. This average is almost 
15 percent in excess of that of officers of vessels of less than 5,000 tons 
which carry freight only ($159.55 per month). : 

The wages of seamen on the different classes of vessels vary much 
less than those of the officers. Insofar as there are differences, wages 
of seamen in the deck department tend to be higher on the smaller 
than on the larger vessels. Thus, on ships of more than 5,000 tons 
carrying freight and passengers in the overseas trade, seamen’s wages 
average $49.42, or 4.5 percent lower than the average of $51.76 paid 
on freight vessels under 5,000 tons. The average wages in the engineer 
department differ less than those in the deck department. On the 
larger freight vessels wages are $56.67 per month, or 1.2 percent 
higher than on the smaller ships; and on the combination freight and 
passenger vessels, wages average $55.33, or 0.8 percent lower than on 
the smaller vessels of this type. Considering both departments, 
average wages of the men range from a low of $49.42 paid in the deck 





department of vessels of over 5,000 tons carrying both passengers and [| - 


freight in overseas trade to a high of $56.67 in the engineer department 
of freight vessels of over 5,000 tons. 

In the steward department the average wages paid on freight vessels 
of over 5,000 tons ($66.56 per month) are 10 percent less than the 
average ($73.21) on vessels of less than 5,000 tons. Though combi- 
nation passenger and freight vessels over 5,000 tons pay, on the 
average, $86.05 per month, or 18 percent more than is paid on freight 
vessels of under 5,000 tons, there is only 2 percent superiority in the 
case of combination freight and passenger vessels engaged in overse:s 
trade (primarily trans-Atlantic), whereas such vessels in the South 
and Central American trade pay 45 percent more than freight vessels 
of less than 5,000 tons. 

These data are based upon an analysis made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from reports received by the Shipping Policy Committee 
from 41 companies operating vessels in foreign trade. Of these, the 
reports of 35 companies, covering the personnel of 373 ships, were 
usable. To these were added 27 vessels reported upon to the Shipping 
Board Bureau by 4 additional companies. Coastal trade was not 





1 The tabulations were prepared by Florence Clark Beal, under the direction of A. F. Hinrichs, chic! 
economist. 
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included. Thus, the study was based on the personnel of 400 ships— 
about one-sixth of all the steam and motor vessels of corresponding 
size in the United States.’ 

The wages given are those paid in July and August 1934. 


Average Monthly Wages 


‘HE average wages (and index numbers thereof) paid to officers 
and men in the different departments are shown for freighters * and 
combination freight and passenger vessels of specified size in table 1. 


Table 1.—Average Monthly Wage Rates of Seamen, and Index Numbers 
Thereof, on American Steamships, Summer of 1934 


[Based on reports for 39 companies with 400 vessels] 
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1 Average of rates paid first, second, and third mates, chief engineers, and first and second assistant 


) ‘Average of rates paid boatswains, carpenters, able seamen, ordinary seamen, firemen, oilers, water 
tenders, wipers, chief stewards, chief cooks, second cooks, and mess boys. 





? There is no way of determining the number in each occupation, as no count was made. In some occupa- 
tions it would be safe to assume that the number of employees would be about the same as the number of 
vessels; this would be true, without question, in the case of first mates, since every vessel carries 1 first mate 
and only 1. The number of persons employed in other capacities on American vessels varies somewhat, 
and therefore any statement as to coverage cannot be supported by actual fact. 

3A freighter, as defined by A. H. Haag, Chief of Research Division, Shipping Board Bureau, is “any 
vessel carrying cargo and less than 16 passengers.” 
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Wage Rates, by Occupations 


AVERAGE earnings and the range of earnings for individual occupa- 
tions are shown in tables 2 to 5 (pp. 15 to 18). Examination of those 
tables shows the same general relationships between different types 
of vessel as those which have been discussed. The highest average 
earnings are paid on combination freight and passenger. ships of over 
5,000 tons engaged in the overseas trade (primarily trans-Atlantic) 
to all grades of officers in the deck and engineering department 
(table 4). The highest average for the chief stewards, second stewaris, 
cooks, and radio men is paid in the South American trade for com- 
bination passenger and freight vessels of more than 5,000 tons. For 
all types of seamen the average monthly wages are lowest in the over- 
seas trade, and are about the same in the South American passenger 
trade and in the various freight services. 

The variations around these averages are marked. For all grades 
of officers and petty officers the highest monthly wage is paid in the 
overseas trade on combined passenger and freight vessels of more 
than 5,000 tons (table 4). The range in earnings is in many instances 
extremely large, even within this class of vessels. For example, the 
monthly wages of chief engineers range from $218 to $500, of first 
assistant engineers from $133 to $275, and of chief stewards from $90 
to $350. For all types of officers the prize posts were found in the 
overseas trade in the larger vessels carrying both passengers and 
freight. This may be illustrated in the case of chief stewards for 
whom the highest pay reported in the trans-Atlantic service was $350. 
However, for chief stewards as a class, payment was higher in the 
South American trade, the average in that case being $162 as com- 
pared with $151 in the overseas trade. For the middle range of wage 
rates covering 50 percent of the chief stewards there is similar ad- 
vantage on the ships in the South American trade. The range was 
from $145 to $185 in the South American and from $134 to $150 in 
the overseas trade. 

Examination of the columns of the tables showing the interquartile 
range, which embraces the earnings of the middle 50 percent of those 
in each of the designated occupations, reveals the fact that there is 
substantial overlapping in these ranges among the different classifica- 
tions of vessel. Thus, in the case of first assistant engineers, the 
quartile limits for all types of vessel overlap. The middle range for 
first. assistant engineers, on vessels of more than 5,000 tons carrying 
freight and passengers was $160 to $200 in the overseas trade an 
$166 to $195 in the South and Central American trade (table 4). 
For all combination freight and passenger vessels of less than 5,000 
tons this range was from $160 to $175. On freight vessels of more 
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than 5,000 tons the range was from $150 to $185 and on freight vessels 
of less than 5,000 tons from $155 to $166.50 (table 5). 

The earnings in the various occupations depend as much upon the 
particular vessel as upon the type of vessel. Thus, the earnings of 


q second assistant engineers on combination freight and passenger ves- 


sels in the overseas trade, averaging $158 a month (table 4), are ap- 
proximately the same as the monthly wages of first assistant engineers 


) on freight vessels of less than 5,000 tons for whom the average is $161 


(table 5). But within each of the various classes of trade there is a 
substantial overlapping. For example, on commercial freight and 
passenger vessels over 5,000 gross tons engaged in the overseas trade 
25 percent of the first assistant engineers earn less than $160, while 
25 percent of the second assistant engineers earn more than $175 
(table 4). The same sort of extensive overlapping is found among 
vessels classified as freight vessels of more than 5,000 tons on which 


_ 25 percent of the first assistant engineers earn less than $150 and 25 
_ percent of the second assistant engineers earn more than $165 (table 5). 


If these differences between different types of vessel and these differ- 
ences between individual ships are borne in mind, certain generaliza- 
tions may be made with reference to the average monthly wage rates 
of all individuals in the various occupations on the 400 ships for which 
reports have been received. No wage-rate figures were supplied for 
the captains of vessels. Chief engineers averaged $252, with 25 per- 
cent earning less than $230 and 25 percent earning more than $260 
(table 2). The earnings of first assistant engineers and of first mates 
were practically identical as regards the average (about $170) and the 
interquartile range ($157.50 to $185). There is the same similarity of 
earnings for second assistant engineers and second mates, who average 
about $146. Third mates, chief stewards, and fourth mates average 
$126 to $131. The similarity in the earnings of third mates and fourth 
mates is due to the fact that fourth mates are found only on the larger 
vessels where monthly wage rates in general are higher than they are on 
smaller vessels which carry third mates. The monthly wages of radio 
operators, second stewards, and junior engineers average $94 to $98. 
Fifty percent of the radio operators earn $85 to $105, and the compara- 
ble range in the other two cases is approximately $88 to $100. Cooks 
average $100 and second cooks $78, but in each of these occupations 
there is an exceptionally large range; 25 percent of the cooks earn less 
than $80 and 25 percent earn more than $120, while the respective 
figures for second cooks are $65 and $90. Carpenters and boatswains 
average $68 and $65, respectively, and the interquartile range is ap- 
proximately from $60 to $77. One-half of the oilers and also the 
water tenders earn from $60 to $65 a month. There is little difference 
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between the earnings of firemen and able seamen who average about 
$53 or $54. Coal passers average $43 a month, ordinary seamen $36, 
and mess boys $35. 

The relative variation of monthly wage rates for all of the 400 
vessels considered together is greatest in the case of cooks and second 
cooks.* 

The absolute variation is of course greater in the case of officers than 
it is among those in the lower-paid occupations, but the relative varia- 
bility is also in general two to three times as large in the case of officers 
as it is among the largest low-paid occupations, such as oilers and water 
tenders in the engine room and able and ordinary seamen in the deck 
department. Though this statement with reference to the relatively 
narrow range of earning opportunities in the lower-paid occupations 
holds in general, it is not true of certain of the lowest-paid occupations. 
Thus, while the measure of range which has been used is 8 or 9 percent 
in the case of oilers, etc., and 16 to 27 percent in the case of officers 
other than chief engineers, it is 29 percent both in the case of coal 
passers and of mess boys. 





4 The measure of variation used is the interquartile range divided by the mean of the 2 quartiles. Too few 
cases are reported and the distributions are too skewed to justify more refined measures of variability. 
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and Occupation, Summer of 1934 
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Total vessels (102) 


Range 











,298 tons, median of 6,963 tons. 
,943 tons, median of 9,359 tons 





Num- 
ber of 
officers 
or sea- 
men 








Department and occupation 








Table 4.—-Average Monthly Wage Rates of Seamen 
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Minimum Rates Established by Collective Agreement 


Tue International Seamen’s Union of America signed a wage- 
increase agreement with 45 Atlantic and Gulf steamship companies 
on December 21, 1934, effective January 1, 1935.5 Seventeen of the 
thirty-nine companies covered in the Bureau’s study signed this agree- 
ment. ‘The rates agreed upon are shown in table 6. If the 1935 
rates for dry-cargo and passenger ships are compared with the rates 
paid during the summer of 1934 on combination freight and passenger 
ships (see table 3), it is apparent that the 1935 rates are higher for 
> almost every occupation, the difference ranging from 50 cents in the 
> case of boatswains and carpenters to $6.50 for water tenders. 

‘Rates for the personnel in the steward’s department are given for 
) freight vessels only. Only four occupations here are directly com- 
> parable with similar occupations in the freight vessel compilation 
in this study (see table 5). Only one of these occupations, that of 
chief cook, is listed as receiving a higher wage on January 1, 1935, 
" than in the summer of 1934. Two other occupations, those of second 
» cook and mess boy, received $2 less in January 1935 than in the 
' summer of 1934. Chief stewards’ wages are apparently cut $7 a 
- month by this new agreement. 


: Table 6.——Minimum Monthly Wage Rates for Seamen Established by Collec- 
tive Agreement, Effective January 1, 1935! 





pe cargo 
and pas- 
Department and occupation senger 


ships ? 





Deck department: 

















, Data are from American Federationist, March 1935. 
of complications due to differences in classification, etc., rates for ships carrying passengers only 
are to be worked oat between the several lines and the representatives of the union. 


On February 25, 1935, the International Seamen’s Union of 
America (on behalf of the Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, Pacific Coast 
Marine Firemen, Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers’ Association, and 
Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association of the Pacific Coast) and 
20 steamship companies entered into an agreement binding until 
September 30, 1935. 


' American Federationist, March 1935; Seamen’s Journal, February 1935. 
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This agreement affected 11 of the companies included in the 
present study. The average wage of seamen employed by these 1; 
companies in the summer of 1934 was about $50 a month. By the 
February 1935 agreement, the seaman’s wage rate became $62.50 


(table 7), an increase of 25 percent over the rate paid the preceding 
summer. 









































Table 7.—Minimum Monthly Wage Rates for Seamen Established by Agreement 
of Feb. 25, 1935 
be - 7) apy Vessels carrying— 
Department and occupation rc , 
10.000 to to Freight pas- 
15,000 | 20,000 sengers | Class A} Class B 
Deck department: 
ntiinnistnats«cuencaasank one eta BE eh, el TN Cel RRS Abend 
oe ee ee ee EE ee ee ae ee 
hinds coacrecockmieisiaceues 75. 00 $80 el ea Aleta os lille 
ants, otis cagidendbanidenon 75. 00 80 Beee 
Engineer department: 
EP a ee ae eee ae ES Se Se | a oe ae 
i ndthtsheagiistenteascinne- ctw tig cdeaickaa es eb. | Si Aa, DAR SEES, 
bo ..., a ae FT ae Se Pee bee 
| Se TR area adie dS” tech agli carmen: leet, alts SEE Pinta MRA 
Steward de ent 
ES SE ee A SRST Saath a SEM Tocacoome 1$160 |__- 
ES BS Pears Ver ete PRE 170 $110 
RE EERE Sai MS! alae oeE soa, 100 3 ie 125 
| CARAS RS SRA? SERS MIRE? CP SD A ETD 80 i Sen } 
RS 10'S OP ENTS ME TS oa TOTS 45 45 45 { 
1 Cabin class steward. 
Bonus Payments 


Passenger and freight vessels —The payment of bonuses in tlic 
American merchant marine is unusual. Reports as to bonuses were 
received from companies operating 45 vessels of over 5,000 tons, 
carrying both cargo and passengers, in South and Central American 
trade. Of these, only two companies have adopted the bonus plan. 
One company pays a bonus to its radio operators and tk» other to 
its chief stewards. However, of the 44 radio operators on vessels 
for which reports were received, only 2 are employed by the one 
company which pays a bonus. The bonus in this case is $20 a trip, 
but as no data are available as to the number of trips made per 
month, it is impossible to estimate to what extent this bonus augments 
the monthly earnings. 

On three boats operated by the second company, the chief stewards 
receive 50 percent of the net receipts from sales of cigars, cigarettes, 
and candy; here again the report does not indicate the monthly sales 
or the monthly amount of bonus. This bonus arrangement affects 
only 2 of the 45 stewards on the vessels of this group. 

The other passenger and’ freight vessels of over 5,000 tons plying 
in overseas trade, 57 in number, did not report regarding bonus plans. 
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Among the 35 cargo and passenger vessels of less than 5,000 tons, only 
one boat has the bonus plan. That ship is owned by the company 
mentioned above, which pays its radio operators $20 extra per trip. 

Freight vessels.—Of the companies operating the 196 freight vessels 
of over 5,000 tons covered in this study, only three have any sort of 
bonus plan. One of these companies pays the chief stewards on its 
three boats a bonus of $25.50 per month if they are successful in 
keeping down the food bills. This bonus is in addition to their 
basic salary of $106 per month. 

The second company bases its bonus payments upon whether the 
performance of the vessel is better than a fixed standard and also 
upon freedom from accidents. Table 8 gives the basic monthly wage 
rates and the maximum bonus possible for the listed occupations on 
the two boats affected. 


Table 8.—Wage Rate and Bonus Paid by 1 Company Operating 2 Freighters 




















First boat (7,117 tons) | Second boat (8,257 tons) 
Occupation ‘ 
Basic rate 2 Basic rate . 
OE a ee ee ee $255. 00 $27. 00 $290. 00 $108 
First mates and first assistant engineers..._.......___- 157. 50 13. 50 165. 00 54 
- Second mates and second assistant engineers____._____- 130. 00 9. 00 137. 50 36 
4 Te ated biteincccamebtiitidwninenechane 110. 00 9. 00 117. 50 36 











The third company pays bonuses in 4 occupations both for continu- 


- ous service and for efficient work on the 8 vessels affected. The 
_ occupations concerned are radio operators, stewards, chief cooks, and 
' second cooks. The basic monthly rate for radio operators is $135.50, 


for stewards $99.50, for chief cooks $81.50, and for second cooks 
$63.50. Beginning with their second voyage, radio operators receive 
$149.50 per month. Stewards, chief cooks, and second cooks receive 
a bonus of $10 a month for efficient work and after 1 year’s con- 
tinuous service their monthly rate is increased by $9.50. In the 
absence of bonus for either continuous service or efficient work, the 
basic rate of stewards is to be $100 per month and that of chief cook 
$85 per month. After 5 years’ continuous service stewards receive 
$135.50 but no additional bonus. 

Three of the 67 freight vessels under 5,000 tons pay bonuses for 
length of service to their chief engineers and for conduct and ability 
to their chief engineers, first mates, first assistant engineers, stewards, 
and radio operators. The basic monthly rates of these occupations 
are as follows: 


Bs ative, «\ Seatalalahin eel nen pricing ta piadla gla $225 
First mate and first assistant engineers_._..__.___.._____-- 160 
ee ce Bue i ons ones ech won 100 
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With each successive year’s service the chief engineers receive g) 
increase of $2.50 per month. The rewards for conduct and ability 
amount to $25 a month for chief engineers, $10 a month for firs; 
mates, first assistant engineers, and stewards, and $15 a month {o, 
radio operators. 

Nationality of Seamen 


Data concerning nationality were obtained for 19,780 seamen, o/ 
whom 15,969, or 81 percent, were native-born or naturalized citizen; 
(table 9). Only 3.3 percent of the total were alien seamen who ha¢ 
served under the American flag for 3 years or longer and by maritin: 
law could be counted as citizens.® 


= 


Table 9.—Nationality of Seamen Employed on American Steamships During 
Summer of 1934 


























Seamen 
Aliens with 
Num- i service under 
Classification of vessels ber of = Aliens | yp 
vessels |», a with | [88 003 year 
Total | born and| Aliens first or more 
natural- 
ized papers 

Num-| Percent 
ber | of total 

Both types of vessels. ......................- 327 | 19, 780 15,969 | 2,965 200 646 3 
Se TI ne 2 215 | 6,985| 6,078| 648 43| 216| 31 
ET eerste 280 Beg > 169 | 5,623 4, 953 503 37 130 2.3 

Uneler 6,000 tome......=................1- 46 1, 362 1, 125 145 6 86 6 
Combination passenger and freight vessels___- 112 | 12, 795 9,891 | 2,317 157 430 3.4 
Over 5,000 gross tons. -_............_.._- 87 | 11, 569 9,089 | 2,085 156 289 2.5 
South and Central American trade__- 42/| 4,961 3, 854 771 126 210 4.9 
Other foreign trade..............___- 45 | 6,608 5,235 | 1, 264 30 79 1.2 
lS SEES SESE 25 | 1,226 802 282 1 141 11.5 


























6 By law two-thirds of the seamen on an American ship must be citizens; but those aliens who hav: 


served under the American flag for 3 years or longer may be considered as citizens in computing this two- 
thirds ratio. 
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Cost of German Unemployment-Insurance System 


By Huexu Corsy Fox and Rupoures Betz! 


T MAY be briefly recalled that there exist in Germany three main 

groups of measures aimed at the provision of social security for 
the citizens of that country. The first of these consists of the various 
systems of social insurance which are either supervised or directly 
controlled by the Federal Insurance Office (Reichsversicherungsamt). 
These include accident insurance (Unfall-Versicherung), invalidity 
and old-age insurance (Invaliden-Versicherung), clerical and salaried 
employees’ insurance (Angestellten-Versicherung), sickness insurance 
(Kranken-Versicherung), and miners’ insurance (Knappschafts-Ver- 
sichkerung). The second consists of municipal or State measures 
included under the general term of public welfare relief and main- 
tenance. The third is unemployment insurance (Arbeitslosen- 
| Versicherung), which has been developed under the Federal Bureau 
' for Employment and Unemployment Insurance (Reichsanstalt fuer 
Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosen-Versicherung). The present report 
is concerned mainly with the financial aspects of the unemployment- 
insurance system.” 


Functions of Federal Bureau for Employment and Unemployment 
Insurance 


Tue Federal Bureau for Employment and Unemployment Insur- 
ance was founded in 1927 to replace the multifarious uncoordinated 
employment bureaus and systems of unemployment relief that then 
existed throughout the country. In general, it may be said that the 
bureau is the permanent organ of the German Government chiefly 
charged with carrying out the provisions of article 163 of the consti- 
tution, which, freely translated, reads as follows: 


AkTICLE 163. Every German has without prejudice to his personal liberty the 
ethical duty to use his mental and physical powers for the common weal. Every 
German should be given the opportunity of work within the economic system of 
the nation. If the opportunity for appropriate work cannot be obtained for him, 
he should be provided with necessary support. Special federal laws are to deter- 
mine all particulars. 


' American vice consul and attaché, respectively, of the consulate general at Berlin. 

? There exists in addition, of course, a certain amount of private and semipublic charity. This plays a 
supplemental role for the most part, however, and has been to a very great extent coordinated by the 
re Socialist People’s Welfare. Its chief activity is the conduct of the annual “winter help” cam- 

gn. 
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The bureau is for this purpose bilateral in its functions: It (1) has 







































































charge of and administers unemployment insurance, and (2) main.—) 1 
tains labor exchanges and promotes means of employment. pp insv 
; pe trat 
Expenditures of German Unemployment-Insurance System’ J 
5 ‘ ‘ ‘ ne Tab 
THE total expenditures * of the bureau since its foundation unde & 
the law of July 16, 1927, through the fiscal year ending March 3), 
1935,° are indicated in table 1. The expenditures clearly reflect the 
rise of the economic crisis which began not long after the establish. 
ment of the bureau. These expenditures fall under five main head. 
ings, namely, (1) unemployment relief, (2) expenditures for the com- wile 
bating of unemployment, (3) administration and labor. exchange a 
expenses, (4) special payments to other Government agencies, and Une 
subsidies, and (5) nonrecurring expenditures. The most important : 
are, of course, for unemployment relief and the combating of 
unemployment. 1 
Con 
Table 1.—Expenditures of German Federal Bureau for Employment and Un. 
employment Insurance, Fiscal Years 1927-28 to 1934-35 . 
{Mark at former par=23.8 cents; exchange rate in March 1935=40.4 cents} i: 
Expenditures for— Ad 
Pay 
ergency vase | 
. U } t d Adminis- other onrecur- 
Fiscal year | Al! purposes |2emzioymen Tia aaa | Govern: | “nr 
agencies 
aN 
German currency (marks) 
cr 577, 300,000 | — 516,000,000 | 21,900,000 | 39,900,000 |... J... 
1928-99. -- 22222222222 1, 317, 200,000 | 1, 169, 200,000 | 46, 700, 000 | 94, 700,000 |-------- => 6, 600, 00 
nae 1, 592, 300, 000 | 1, 363, 700, 000 | 47, 100, 000 |116, 100, 000 |------------ 65, 400), 00 
1930-81.-- 22-7222 ‘4 2,328, 500,000 | 2 125, 400,000 | 28, 900, 000 |123, 900, 000 |--------- = 50, 300), 00 Ur 
a use 2, 218, 500, 000 | 2, 059, 700, 000 | 32,000, 000 |115, 500,000 |----- == 11, 300,00 
1989-83.__ 2 == -2722=T 1, 692, 100,000 | 1, 419, 600, 000 | 56, 900, 000 |105, 900, 000 | 99, 500,000 | 10, 200,00 J 
REET: 1, 696, 500,009 | 1, 026, 800, 000 |238, 100, 000 |108, 500, C06 [316,000,000 | 7, 100, 0H 
1934-35... 222222222 1, 482, 700,000 | "787,400, 000 |207, 300, 000 |106, 400, 000 }288, 500,000 | 3, 100, 0 ; 
Total. .._....-- 12, 95, 600, 000 | 10, 467, 800, 000 |768, 900,000 }810, 900,000 |704, 000, 000 | 154, 000,00) 
a Cr 
United States currency ' 
ee $137, 516,400 | $122, 808,000 | $5, 2i2, 200 | $9, 496,200 |......--_---| 
MOB-O0---henvar-aeee 313, 493,600 | 278, 269, 600 | 11, 114, 600 | 22, 538,600 |_------- = $i, 570, 80 
.....-.--...-- 378, 967,400 | 324, 560, 600 | 11, 200, 800 | 27,631,800 |... 15, 565, 20 
1930-31....._----.---- 554, 183,000 | 505, $45, 200 | 6,878, 200 | 29, 488, 200 |_--- = 11,971,400 Hy. 
ie seeccniiel 528, 003,000 | 490, 208, 600 | 7, 616, 000 | 27, 489,000 |_----- 2, 689,40 Fe 2 
RR oto ovoid fog, 707, 00c | 244, 378,400 | 56, 667, 800 | 25,825; 000 |°75,-208,000 | 1,680, s 
a . | A 9 ) 
Sica ecee eran 352, 882,600 | 187, 401, 200 | 70, 757, 400 | 25, 323, 200 | 68, 663,000 | "737, 80 
Total.......... 8, 071, 532, 800 | 2, 491, 336, 400 |182, 998, 200 |192, 994, 200 |167, 552,000 | 36, 652, 00 
1 Conversions into United States currency are made at former par. N 





3 The statistics in this report are all based on the annual reports of the Bureau since its establishmcnt. 
Explanations are in all cases the result of interviews with various officials of the same organization. 

4 Conversions into United States currency where made in this article are on the basis of the mark at former 
par (23.8 cents), as comparatively little change has occurred in the purchasing power of the currencies 
within each country. The exchange value of the mark in September 1935 was 40.2 cents. 

5’ Germany’s fiscal year lasts from April 1 in one calendar year through the 3ist of March of the next. 
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Table 2 shows the expenditures under the German unemployment 
‘nsurance system for the various classes of benefits and for adminis- 
trative costs, for the years 1927 to 1934. 


‘Table 2.—Expenditures of German Unemployment Insurance System for 


Specified Items, 1927-34 
{Mark at former par=23.8 cents; exchange rate March 1935=40.4 cents] 








Type of expenditure 


Expenditure of unemployment insurance system in— 





1927 | 1928 





1929 1932 


1930 | 1931 





1933 | 1934 





mployment relief: 

ae an loyment-insurance benefits 
Extended relief benefits 
Part-time workers’ subsidies 


Combating unemployment: 


Basic subsidy for emergency relief work-- 


Administrative costs 


5 Payments to other Government organizations 


for— 
Municipal welfare relief. 
Payments for miscellaneous purposes... 
Social insurance payments 


Unempioyment relief: 
Unem t- 
Exten 


Combating unemployment: 
Basic subsidy for emergency relief work -- 
8 Ineasures. 


= dhelp” program........_.- a 
Female tabor ce 
Miscel‘aneous expenditures 


German currency (millions of marks) 





1, 055. 8 
110. 4 
3.0 


1, 172. 0)1, 638. 3 
182.2) 451.8 
9.5) 35.3 


227. 6 
777.6 
21.6 
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108. 5 
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1, 692. 1/1, 696. 5)1, 482. 7 























266. 7 
211.9 
11.6 
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210. 6 
10. 5 






























































379. 0) 554.2 528.0 





' Conversions into United States currency are made at former par. 
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Expenditures for Unemployment Relief 


Tue bureau’s expenditures for unemployment relief fall into three 
classes: (1) Regular insurance payments to those newly unemployed. 
who receive ordinary benefits for which they have paid premiums: 
(2) extended relief, paid principally to those who have exhauste; 
their right to regular payments, but who are in need of assistance: 
and (3) subsidies to part-time workers. 

Regular benefits —Over a period of years regular unemployment. 
insurance benefits have represented the most important expenditures 
of the Federal Bureau. They cannot be taken as an exact indication 
of the unemployment situation, however, for they are influenced by 
the changes that have been made from time to time in the rate of 
payment and in the administration of the system as the result of 
experience. 

The year 1927, with expenditures of 437,200,000 marks, reflects 
only 6 months’ activity, and therefore is not comparable with later 
sums. During the period 1928 through 1930 the rise in unemploy- 
ment, coincident with the economic crisis, increased the expenditure 
of unemployment-insurance benefits to 1,638,300,000 marks. During 
this period the general scheme of social insurance went through its 
most trying period in Germany and, in fact, broke down in some of 
its aspects. In 1929 and 1930 the burden was far too great for the 
system to bear alone, and the Government was forced to come to its 
aid with large cash subsidies. 

The deficit emphasized the impossibility of maintaining the insur- 
ance character of the system unless the financial policy was changed. 
The expenditures for regular unemployment benefits were reduced 
from the high point of 1,638,300,000 marks in 1930 to 1,120,700,000 
marks in 1931, chiefly through a reduction in the rate of benefit, 1 
decrease in the period of eligibility for regular benefit, a general defla- 
tion policy which lowered the level of wages and consequently the 
actual amount which each newly unemployed person could claim, 
and a speeding up in the transfer of regular beneficiaries to the 
extended-relief rolls after exhaustion of the regular benefits. By 
1932, expenditures for regular insurance benefits had thus been 
reduced to 490,600,000 marks. In spite of an increase in the number 
of unemployed during that period, the number transferred to extended 
benefits (and in turn from these to municipal welfare support) rose 
sufficiently to relieve the burden of regular insurance payments. 
The decline in 1933 may be attributed to increased employment due 
to the work-creation program of the Government. 

Unemployment continued to decrease in 1934, but the amount 
expended on regular insurance benefits rose to 240,900,000 marks. 
This was due to the exclusion of younger workers from the rolls of 
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the registered unemployed, as they were absorbed in the Labor Service 
or withdrawn from the labor market in other ways. As other workers, 
who had been removed from the municipal welfare rolls through being 
given temporary labor, again became unemployed, their cases were 
‘for the most part more expensive owing, in the large number of 
instances, to their having families or other dependents and to their 








































ice: 
being eligible for higher benefits than young, single men supported 
‘nt- [E by the Labor Service rather than by insurance payments. 
ires & The average number of unemployed receiving regular insurance 
ion © benefits during the course of any year, together with the average 
by monthly benefits paid out, is shown in table 3. 
be " Table 3.—Number of Unemployed Receiving Insurance Benefits in Germany, 
i of : and Average Monthly Benefit per Worker, Fiscal Years 1927-28 to 1934-35 
i {Mark at former par=23.8 cents; exchange rate March 1935=40.4 cents] 
octs ie - ——— 
ite Average monthly benefit 
C )V- 9 Year Bs oF 
| beneficiaries German United States 
jure currency ! 
"ing 
Its ret A ty Salty el tA Ma a 857, 384 69. $16. 47 
a of 10D -Biidghhieen abbot disc hinge cpacge~ndode--4sids 890, 051 76. 71 18. 26 
PGR ce iitbnpnicapsiccupccccccnnnchugive -sccctesncce 1, 275, 184 76. 87 18. 30 
the RE «ET RO EAR A SRT 1, 769, 441 70. 50 16. 78 
SE pert cened ctutnc roe enticecotecacenreesc 1, 539, 593 60. 66 14. 44 
its MOD GR. c dat hdarechtnistr +6 Siid heck optinh ocpinkiqo ctu odes 860, 664 47. 50 11.31 
GPE ohana occ encctneaces ss 424, 643 44. 67 10. 63 
GOO 0G chi cls Bilida Dytpincdinbie np tabdgnidgodeiisseesébionn 401, 076 50. 05 11.91 
DiGutibesphokincins tehdbalbaemonaqsercouses 250, 800 . 00 
sur- 
red ! Conversions into United States currency are made at former par. 
> ; ? Approximate. 
ce 
000 It is particularly to be noted that only a minority of the unemployed 
t, a in Germany receive regular unemployment insurance. In 1930, the 
fla- — year in which the largest number of unemployed (1,769,441) were on 
the {& the regular insurance rolls, the total number of unemployed approached 
im, & 4,000,000. The remaining cases of registered unemployed were taken 
the J care of by the extended unemployment-benefits system administered 
By by the bureau, or else by the local public welfare relief. Table 4 
een {& shows the total unemployed and the number receiving regular benefit 
ber 9% specified years. 
ded Table 4.—Total Number of Unemployed and Number Receiving Regular Un- 
3 employment Benefits in Germany, 1930-34 
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Extended benefits.—It was realized that circumstances might resy|; 
in the exhaustion of the regular insurance benefits without new wor, 
having been found for the unemployed person. A system of extende; 
relief was therefore provided apart from and in addition to the regula; 
payments. The system of extended unemployment benefits goes back 
to the inception of the Federal Bureau, but has been really importan: 
only since 1930 when the financial crisis shook that institution. Prio; 
to 1930 the regular benefits were payable only for a fixed number of 
weeks, after which time the beneficiary was transferred to the roll 
of the extended-benefits system for an additional time. When tha; 
period expired he was to be turned over to local relief. At present, 
after the regular benefits are exhausted, the extended payments con. 
tinue for an indefinite period. It is hoped eventually that only the 
unemployables or those not eligible for insurance payments, owing to 
their not having worked in the past, will be included on the unen.- 
ployment rolls supported by public local welfare relief. 

In the first and second full years of operation (1928 and 1929) the 
annual expenditures for extended benefits rose only from 110,400,000 
to 182,200,000 marks, increased to 451,800,000 marks in 1930 and 
890,400,000 marks in 1931. In 1932, 1933, and 1934 there was : 
gradual decline from 884,900,000 to 777,600,000, and then to 
535,900,000 marks. The slower rate of decrease in the last 2 year 
when unemployment declined and the fact that even in 1934 these 
benefits were more than twice the amount of regular benefits, resulted 
from the impossibility in 1933 of transferring to the municipal welfare 
relief rolls those who had exhausted their extended benefits; the finan- 
cial exhaustion of municipalities made it impossible for them to take 
care of the numbers received from the extended unemployment rolls. 

The average number of persons in each year who received extended 
relief benefits and the average monthly amount of benefits per person 
are shown in table 5. 

Table 5.—Number of Unemployed Receiving Extended Unemployment Bene- 
fits in Germany and Average Amount of Benefit 
{Mark at former par= 23.8 cents; exchange rate June 1935=40.4 cents] 




















Number of Average monthly benefit 
persons 
tom receiving German United States 
benefit currency currency | 
Marks 
nce nsttinsandehnan-tncncdececneesneeduaannuanetrs 176, 525 70. 91 $16. 8 
CC” PEE ae eee ae eee 139, 643 72. 16 17.17 
OS ERG ES ELIS LEIS TOS eT | 175, 953 75. 14 17. 8 
0 BARR ET PERE Be ene OR. IS ae Ge 388, 608 70. 16. 76 
i ciisih ccieeacisont= aia hocetheesendanaconedl 1, 242, 227 59. 73 14.22 
GE TE OO ge a re 1, 401, 696 52. 61 12. 52 
GION BU Sy A a TEE, | 1, 194, 784 54. 23 12.91 
GRP a dddin nd steetindddnedsebeonsnkscwsnoccsue -cscbncs 795, 767 56. 12 13, 36 
8 ER See eT eee 716, 000 57. 00 13. 57 








1 Conversions into United States currency are made at former par. 





2 Includes Saar. 


6 As will be seen later, the funds for the extended relief then came directly from the Federal Government! 
and local governments, and thus did not constitute a drain on the bureau, but were handled administratively 
by the bureau. 
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It will be seen from this table that the number receiving extended 
unemployment payments has not decreased greatly in the past year 
and that the average benefit has risen somewhat, as in the case of 
regular benefits. 

Table 6 compares the average number of people receiving regular 
unemployment benefits and extended-relief benefits since 1931. The 


‘total number of unemployed at the end of each year is also given; 
‘the difference between the number receiving benefits and the total 


unemployed approximates the number receiving welfare relief from 
the local and municipal agencies. 


Table 6.—Average Number Receiving Regular and Extended Benefits and 
Total Number Unemployed in Germany 








Number receiving— 





Total number 


Unemployment of unemployed ' 


benefits 





1, 539, 593 
860, 664 
424, 643 
401, 076 














1 Dec. 31 of 1931, 1932, 1933, and 1934. 


The average payments of extended-relief benefits appear on the 
surface larger than the average regular benefit in the last 5 years. 
In truth, however, they are not so generous, since the average case 
receiving extended benefit would, it is said by the authorities, receive 
even more if it were on the regular rolls. That is, the cases receiving 
extended benefits include a higher proportion of persons with families 
or other dependents (i. e., involve a greater number of persons) than 
do the cases receiving ordinary benefits, so that in spite of the higher 
actual payment they do not receive so much per person. Thus, 
for example, young men eligible for the Labor Service, although they 
receive regular benefits if they become unemployed, would not be 
transferred to the extended-benefit lists but would in all probability 
be forced to join the Labor Service or be removed from the labor 
market through some other means. The older and married people 
with larger families (who consequently receive higher benefits) 
remain on the relief rolls for a longer period than do the younger 
unemployed, owing to the fact that employers for the most part 
prefer younger men or those to whom they do not have to pay special 
family allowances in addition to their salaries. Because of the re- 
moval of those who would receive the lowest average payments, the 
rolls are overweighted by the other classes, thereby raising the aver- 
age payment. 
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Part-time workers’ subsidies.’-The policy of State subsidies fo. B% qj - 
part-time workers in order to spread employment had been under. fF . 
taken as early as 1927. In the first full year of the bureau’s operation, | 7 
1928, only 3,000,000 marks were expended for this purpose. In 1929 
this rose to 9,500,000 marks. During the next 3 years this phase o 
the bureau’s work became of much greater importance, and expendi. 
tures reached 35,300,000, 48,600,000, and 44,100,000 marks, respec. 
tively. In 1933, with the establishment of important work-creatioy 
programs, only 21,600,000 marks were spent for part-time workers 
subsidies, and this declined during the last year for which full figure; 
are available (1934) to 10,600,000 marks. ; 

The largest number recorded on the rolls of those receiving “ part. 
time” subsidies was 327,845 during the fourth week of January 
1932, the number gradually declining to 53,000 during the fourth 
week of July 1934. Since that time, the number has risen, and the 
latest statistics available indicate that in April 1935 some 88,00) 
were again receiving regular part-time aid. 

This subsidy was originally paid to individual firms in any branc) 
of industry when it could be shown that the subsidy would be less 
expensive for the local labor office than the cost of furnishing {ful 
support for the workers who would be thrown out of employment if 
the factory had to close. During the last year, however, a new type 
of subsidy, known as “additional” subsidy (verstaerkte Unterstuet- 
zung) has been paid. Such subsidies, instead of being granted to the 
employing firm, are available to the workers of all firms in any par FB ; 
ticular line of business that may be designated by the authorities. F | 
This designation is largely based on whether or not the particular | 
industry is able to maintain a minimum working time in view of the 
raw-material shortage prevailing in Germany. 

In general the regular subsidies amounted to from 15 to 20 marks 
per month per worker and the additional subsidies were slightly 
larger. 
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Expenditures for Combating Unemployment 


THE activities of the Federal Bureau for Employment and Unen- 
Bs ployment Insurance have to an increasing degree been directed toward 
the creation of employment. These activities include not only those 
of the labor exchanges or employment offices but also the creation o/ | 
jobs and planning of work and labor. In 1933, 238,100,000 marks 
were spent for this purpose, and in 1934, 297,300,000 marks, as 
against an average of only 42,300,000 marks in the period 1928-32. 

The bureau is in charge of emergency relief work throughout Ger- 
many, although it does not actually carry on the work itself. It 
encourages employment through a subsidy of a fixed sum, generally 


7 Data for this section were largely obtained from “‘ Arbeit und Arbeitslosigkeit”’ issue of May 10, 1938 
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9.50 marks per worker per day, to municipal or other public and semi- 
public administrations undertaking the construction of public works 


within territory under their jurisdiction. This subsidy was of minor 


importance at first, the average annual expenditure from 1928 to 1932 


being 34,100,000 marks, but rose sharply in 1933 to 204,200,000 
marks, and in 1934 to 249,900,000 marks. Subsidized public works 


> are now utilized to as great a degree as possible to offset seasonal 


variations in employment. 
Special measures to increase employment have included the retrain- 
ing of workers in overcrowded professions for other employments 


7 where work might be available, subsidies to factories employing 


unskilled workers owing perhaps to skilled ones being unavailable, 
payment of the traveling and maintenance expense involved in trans- 
ferring workers from one district to another in order to enable them 
to obtain work, and the purchase of tools or equipment for indigent 


" workers. Sums so spent annually, from 1928 to 1933, ranged from 
) 3,800,000 to 7,200,000 marks until 1934, when the amount rose to 
> 20,700,000 marks. 


Two lines of activity designed to remove people from the labor 


’ market and the crowded city centers were the ‘“‘land help” program 


and the female-labor service. Persons aided under the “land help”’ 


program are placed on individual farms where they work in agricul- 
_ tural pursuits, while those participating in the female-labor service are 


organized in camps. Both of these services are comparatively new, 
the first expenditure for them by the bureau having been made in 
1933. In 1933 and 1934, 27,700,000 and 15,600,000 marks were 


. expended for the “land help” program and 1,100,000 and 5,400,000 


marks for the female-labor service. 

The “miscellaneous expenditures” noted in table 2 require special 
comment only for the year 1932, when they rose to 12,000,000 marks. 
At that time the Bureau was supporting the male voluntary Labor 
Service; this is now under the control of the Ministry of the Interior. 


Cost of Administration 


THE administrative costs cover some of the bureau’s most impor- 
tant work, namely, the maintenance and administration of the em- 
ployment offices, the operation of which is now almost exclusively 
the function of the State. 

Administrative costs rose from 94,700,000 marks in 1928 to 123,- 
900,000 marks in 1930. Since that time, in spite of the rising tide 
of unemployment in the early 1930’s, they have shown a tendency 
to decline, reaching 106,400,000 marks in 1934. This decrease is 
chiefly the result of the deflation policy followed by the Bruening 
Government, the reduction of costs being obtained principally by 
decreasing the salaries of the bureau’s executives and employees. 
This policy also involved simplification of administrative procedure 
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and some reduction in the comfort of the offices themselves, although 
of course, the equipment has been kept adequate. 


Payments to Other Government Relief Agencies 


In JunE 1932 the Bruening Government issued a decree directing 
the utilization of the surplus funds of the unemployment-insurance 
system for other branches of unemployment relief. This item there. 
fore first appeared on the 1932 balance sheet of the Federal Bureau, 
amounting in that year to 99,500,000 marks. In 1933, 316,000,000 
marks and in 1934, 288,500,000 marks were turned over to the Federa| 
Government for other relief purposes. 

Under the present plans of the bureau, municipal welfare relief js 
to be available for the support of unemployables and persons never 
yet employed but who are out of work, recent graduates of schools, 
small tradesmen who have failed in business, etc. As noted in a 
previous section, eligibles for municipal welfare relief formerly in- 
cluded not only this class of people, but also all employables and the 
unemployed who had exhausted their right to both regular and ex- 
tended benefits. The burden on the welfare agencies of the munici- 
palities, however, became too great for their limited finances and 
the Federal Government decided to use some of the excess funds of 
the bureau for this purpose; it has collected a certain sum for redistri- 
bution to this end every year since 1932. In that year the amount 
was 53,100,000 marks. This rose sharply in 1933 and 1934, how- 
ever, to 261,400,000 and 258,700,000 marks, respectively. 

The bureau turned over to the Federal Treasury for general pur- 
poses, 46,400,000 marks in 1932 and varying amounts since that 
time, with the result that miscellaneous payments declined to 17, 
500,000 marks’in 1933 and 3,800,000 marks in 1934. 

A question concerning which there has been much discussion in 
Germany has been that of maintaining the rights of unemployed 
workers in other insurance systems to which, while employed, they 
had contributed—in many cases over a long period of time. It was 
finally decided in 1933 that the bureau should pay the invalidity and 
old-age insurance system 50 pfennigs monthly for every registered 
unemployed person in order to maintain their pension rights. In 
1933, 37,100,000 marks were expended for this purpose, but as unem- 
ployment declined, this expenditure naturally also fell, being only 
26,000,000 marks in 1934. 

During the early part of the depression the German Government 
undertook a modest plan of public works in order to alleviate the 
growing unemployment and charged the bureau with the actual 
carrying out of these works.’ This function was soon transferred 
from the bureau to other organizations, such as the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fuer Oeffentliche Arbeiten (Oeffa). Thus it will be noted that 





8 Under the present procedure the bureau merely subsidizes other agencies which carry on such work. 
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these expenses, which started out modestly with 6,600,000 marks in 
1928 and rose to a high of 65,400,000 marks in 1929, have gradually 
declined to 50,300,000 marks in 1930 and to 3,100,000 marks in 
1934, as these projects are liquidated. 


Receipts of the Federal Bureau 


Tue receipts of the bureau may be classified under four main 
headings: (1) Receipts in connection with unemployment insurance, 
(2) miscellaneous receipts, (3) grants and loans from the Federal 
Government and local governments, and (4) receipts on account of 
specific nonrecurring items. 

The receipts of the bureau from specified sources for each fiscal 
year since it was started in 1927 are shown in table 6. 

Table 6.—Income of the Federal Bureau for Employment and Unemployment 
Insurance From Different Sources, 1927-28 to 1934-35 
(Mark at former par=23.8 cents; exchange rate March 1935=40.4 cents] 
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! Conversions into United States currency are made at former par. 
Income from Insurance Contributions 


ConTrisuTions have, of course, been the main source of income 
for the Federal Bureau, but have varied greatly both as a result of 
the ever-changing number of those who contribute insurance pre- 


miums or payments and as the rate of assessment has been changed 
to fit the bureau’s needs. 
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The original rate of assessment was 3 percent of wages or salaries 


revenue of the bureau from insurance contributions of one type or 
another nevertheless continued to rise that year. : 

The considerable reduction in wages, in 1932, as a result of the 
Government’s deflationary policy caused the bureau’s income from F 
unemployment-insurance contributions to fall sharply. In 1933 and F> - 
1934 the income from this source again rose as men were put to work — °° 
under the Government’s work program. - 

The following table indicates for each fiscal year the actual average 


As unemployment grew, with the depression, it was found that this - 
rate, based as it was on the salaries of those employed, was far {ron me! 
sufficient to defray the growing expenditures of the bureau, and 4, em) 
early as the last quarter of 1930 it was raised to 3% percent. [) B pro 
August 1930, it was again raised, this time to 4% percent, but a — 193 
even this proved insufficient, in October of the same year the rate J spe 
was pushed upward to 6% percent, where it has remained ever since. ‘ 06 
Thus, although employment decreased greatly in 1931, the total F inc 
































‘ ; . . y of 
rate of contribution, the total amount collected from contributions, & . 
: : ; > un 
and the average number of contributions during each year. # r 
= ( 
ae 
Table 7.—Receipts from Contributions to German Unemployment-Insurance ‘ th 
Systems, 1927—28 to 1934-35 a by 
#1 
{Mark at former par= 23.8 cents; exchange rate March 1935= 40.4 cents] m™ Te 
; . -: 
; > its 
ii Rate of Amount contributed > th 
ie contribu- 5 
} Fiscal year tion (per- Average number - 
; cent of German United States of contributors 5 Cr 
F wages) currency currency ! ec 
Fi ; s¢ 
4 Marks . 
ie | RM SEER ERE te 3 391, 900, 000 $93, 272, 200 14, 714, 000 
by SEPP. TE Sete ge 3 835, 900, 000 198, 944, 200 15, 141, 000 
L SG cold thoneabowakieesicheocasuncettl 3. 09 886, 000, 000 210, 868, 000 15, 403, 00 
RE ttiddbenebincébodbeccsratéadetal 4. 83 1, 190, 300, 000 283, 291, 400 13, 595, 000 
\ BE Gmilatiinns+0ctiiau~nerenbinnapeiinl 6% 1, 283, 400, 000 305, 449, 200 11, 493, 000 
PE pinaticcehetssoquehulitlaliiiel 6% 992, 200, 000 236, 143, 600 10, 102, 000 tt 
A) (te aces leet 614 1, 007, 300, 000 239, 737, 400 10, 263, 000 
. WOPRADS <--5005:-.5-aebiness 64 1; 217, 700, 000 289, 812, 600 () 
1 Conversions into United States currency are made at former par. 8 
? Number not available. T 
. By 
t As previously noted, extended benefits, payable after exhaustion ‘ 
4 of the regular insurance benefits, were provided for even as early as , 
- . * .* * 7 
i 1930. These benefits being separate from the insurance, it was at , 
If first not thought advisable for the bureau to finance extended relief ' 
f Four-fifths of the costs were therefore to be defrayed by the Federal ; 
4 Government and one-fifth by the loca] municipal welfare agencies, ’ 
a) . *,* a. a t 
i The financial position of both the Government and the munici- ; 


palities became more straitened as the crisis intensified. The income 
from unemployment-insurance contributions rose in 1931, however, ; 
so that the bureau was able to undertake part of this extended relicf. 


| the Federal Bureau merely administering the funds. 
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Eventually, however, it was found necessary to raise new funds to 
take the place of those formerly contributed by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the municipalities, and in 1932 a special levy upon the 
employed was made. This special levy,’ first introduced in 1932, 
produced 329,000,000 marks in that year, and 526,700,000 marks in 


1933, but dropped to 262,000,000 marks in 1934. The need for the 


special levy has now passed, owing to the growth of the Bureau’s 
| receipts from other sources, and it is to be absorbed by the regular 
income tax during the present fiscal year. 


Miscellaneous Receipts 


Most of the receipts carried in the bureau’s accounts as ‘“‘miscel- 


: laneous receipts” accrued to the bureau at the time of its foundation, 
as may be seen from the fact that they dropped from 110,600,000 
; marks in 1927 to 2,500,000 marks in 1934. 


CaP PROF = Va 


f 


In 1927, when the bureau was founded, there existed in various parts 
of Germany local or State-wide systems of labor exchanges and of 


_unemployment insurance or aid. As these were taken over, liqui- 


dated, or consolidated with the bureau, their assets were acquired by 


the latter so that during 1927, 1928, and 1929 the bureau was enriched 


by sums of 105,500,000 marks, 28,200,000 marks, and 500,000 marks, 
respectively. The bureau also has a small amount of income from 


' its own property and from miscellaneous sources. This consists for 
' the most part of rent from buildings and property which it lets to 
' employees and others, interest on loans to unemployed, amounts 
_ collected from fines and other fees, and income from several minor 
' sources, 


Income from Federal and Local Government Sources 


Tue financial assistance to the bureau from the Federal Govern- 
ment and local governments has varied considerably. 

The Federal Government started the bureau off with an unrestricted 
grant of 50,000,000 marks in 1927 to serve as the nucleus of a reserve. 
The exigencies of the economic situation soon showed that this amount 
was insufficient and forced the Government to come to the help of the 
new bureau as its income failed to meet its expenditures. Federal 
grants rose quickly to 212,100,000 marks in 1928, 513,200,000 marks 
in 1929, and 607,500,000 marks in 1930. It was then seen that this 


_ policy was not sound, and an attempt by the officials of the bureau 


was made to make the bureau financially independent by increasing 
the rate of contributions from the insured. Federal grants and loans 
to the bureau that were not specially earmarked were discontinued 
after 1931. 

’ This levy should not be confused, as it often is, with the so-called “Krisen-Stewer, or Federal crisis tax”, 


the proceeds of which were formerly sent direct into the coffers of the Federal Treasury, but which was 
discontinued just before the introduction of the special levy (Abgabe zur Arbeitslosen-Hilfe. 
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The aid of the Federal Government toward the cost of extended 
relief—intended to be approximately four-fifths of the cost—wa, 
comparatively modest at the beginning, starting out with 67,200,009 
marks in 1927, but increased each year, rising to 724,200,000 marks 
in 1931-32. In 1932-33, however, the Government contributed only 
156,500,000 marks for this purpose and then discontinued its aid, the 
whole task then being taken care of out of the bureau’s own funds 
The municipal payments toward extended relief—one-fifth of the 
cost—were somewhat slow in coming in, so that it was 1933-34 before 


their share was fully paid up. Their contributions each year wer 
as follows: 


MEI 6308 ce iescud. 15, 600, 000 marks ($3, 712, 800) 
OO See ___. 21,900,000 marks ($5, 212, 200) 
arte rites 35, 700, 000 marks ($8, 472, 800) 
4000-31... -. ai in ___.. 71, 400, 000 marks ($16, 993, 200) 
0-08... ..... aie nde te tad 189, 700, 000 marks ($45, 148, 600) 
WR ees ee Si 183, 400, 000 marks ($43, 649, 200) 
GB oe ie! ta cuss 105, 000, 000 marks ($24, 990, 000) 


To meet the administrative cost incident to distributing the 
extended relief, the money for which was provided by the Federal 
Government and by the municipalities as outlined above, the bureay 
has received a compensation of 5 percent of the Federal contributions 
since 1930. The sums so received have been as follows: 


al MR 08 he lag aii neat 14,300,000 marks ($3,403,400) 
Meee PIs bi eb 36,200,000 marks ($8,615,600) 
SI octuis. a). bab ol Ao 36,800,000 marks ($8,758,400) 
rh innccdie BER isi) eins 10,000,000 marks ($2,380,000) 


Income for Nonrecurring Expenditures 


As PREVIOUSLY pointed out, the Federal Bureau for Employment 
and Unemployment Insurance for a time had charge of carrying out 
certain public works projects for the Government; this work was later 
taken over by other Government agencies. 

During this period, the bureau received special funds from the 
Federal Government to carry out such works. These ».ere initiated 
with a grant of 6,600,000 marks in 1928. The amount quickly rose 
to 65,200,000 marks in 1929, but thereafter gradually declined, regis- 
tering 50,600,000 marks in 1930 and declining sharply to 11,200,000 
marks in 1931, with a further dropping off till the amount reached 
2,800,000 marks in 1934. 
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Balance of Accounts 


Tue following table shows the total expenditures of the Federal 
Bureau for Employment and Unemployment Insurance, the total 
receipts, and the yearly balance during the time that the bureau has 
been established. 

Table 8.—Receipts and Expenditures of German Bureau for Employment and 
Unemployment Insurance 


{Mark at former par= 23.8 cents; exchange rate March 1935=40.4 cents] 
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| Conversions into United States currency are made at former par. 


It will be seen that during the whole period of the bureau’s operation 
the total expenses amounted to 12,905,600,000 marks and the receipts 


to 12,909,200,000 marks. The bureau at the beginning of the fiscal 
year 1935-36 therefore had a reserve amounting to 3,600,000 marks. 

This is not a very large sum, but it must be realized that the bureau 
is now not trying to build up a reserve but spends its funds to combat 
unemployment, simultaneously turning over large sums to the 
Federal Treasury every year. 
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Federal-State Program for Unemployment 
Compensation 


HE principal obstacle to the enactment of State unemployment. 

compensation laws, that of the competition from States not hay- 
ing such laws, was removed by the enactment of the Social Security 
Act, which equalizes the competitive costs by placing a Federal 
tax on all employers of eight or more persons. A recent report! by 
the Social Security Board summarizes the provisions of the Federal 
act as it relates to unemployment compensation and discusses thie 
leading issues in State unemployment-compensation laws. 

The fact that the Federal tax is applicable in ell States is expected 
to promote the enactment of such legislation, since every State will 
wish to take advantage of the credit of 90 percent of the contributions 
which State unemployment-compensation funds will receive. The 
pay-roll tax which will go into effect January 1, 1936, amounts to | 
percent during the first year, 2 percent in 1937, and 3 percent in 1938 
and thereafter. 

The Federal measure does not prescribe the kind of unemployment 
compensation plan which a State must adopt, but does set certain 
standards which such laws must meet.? The principal points to be 
considered in the enactment of State laws include the coverage, which 
should be at least as broad as and may be more comprehensive than that 
prescribed by the Federal act, the type of fund, whether the pooled- 
fund plan or the individual employer reserve account, and the rate 
and duration of benefits. It is explained that the choice between 
the two types of plan is a matter of public policy which each State 
must decide for itself. It is claimed by those favoring the reserve- 
account plan that it gives a more direct incentive to employers to 
stabilize their employment, since by fewer lay-offs and consequently 
lower benefit payments from their accounts a reserve can be more 
quickly built up and the contributions correspondingly reduced. 
The proponents of the pooled-fund plan believe that the same result 
will be accomplished by giving more favorable contribution rates to 
employers with low lay-off rates. It seems probable, however, that 





1 U. 8. Social Security Board. The Federal-State program for unemployment compensation (insur- 


ance) Washington, 1935. 
+ See Monthly Labor Review for September 1935 (p. 575). 
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the reserve-account plan furnishes a more direct incentive toward 
stabilizat: tion of employment. The principal argument for the pooled 
system is that it gives greater protection to the worker by broadening 
the base over which the unemployment risk is spread; that is, it 
equalizes the risk as between employers with good and bad records of 
employment, while in the individual reserve accounts one account 
might be exhausted (and the employees therefore be deprived of 
benefits) while other accounts had ample funds to meet their obli- 
s cations. 

The solvency of the fund in later yeais will be dependent to a large 
extent upon the rate of benefits, maximum duration, ratio of weeks 
of benefit to weeks of employment, and the waiting period, and it is 
suggested, therefore, that the States should be conservative in fixing 
the benefit rates at the outset and establish rates which it is believed 
can be paid in full, except in a serious depression, without exhausting 
the fund. 

The Federa] law imposes a tax only upon employers but the indi- 
vidual States may impose contributions upon employees, and any 
additional contributions, whether supplied by employers, employees, 
or by the State government out of taxation, would provide longer 
benefits and more complete protection. 

The necessity for a strong, impartial, nonpolitical, and efficient 
administration for the management of this large-scale insurance 


undertaking is stressed, as is also the need for care in drafting State 
legislation, since unemployment compensation is a highly technical 
subject and a poorly drafted act may be as disastrous as one in which 
unwise policies are embodied. Full assistance will be given to the 
States by the Social Security Board in framing their laws, if desired. 





—po ee 


Trade-Union Benefit System 


N THE formative years of the trade-union movement the doctrine 

of high dues and high benefits was advocated by labor leaders as 
an organizing measure. Most of the strongest unions adopted the 
policy of establishing such features as strike and death benefits 
practically from the start and have continued to maintain them. A 
few international unions undertook the payment of sick benefits, 
but in most cases these became so burdensome that they could not be 
retained. Later some internationals added new features such as 
unemployment benefits, disability and old-age pensions, and the 
like, as need arose and union treasuries increased. Decreased earn- 
ings, unemployment, and falling membership have, however, been 
reflected in shrinking union funds, and the trend toward expanding 
the number and kind of trade-union benefits has been, for the time 
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being at least, definitely checked. A considerable number of ney 
unions have no benefit features, and some of the older organization; 
have discontinued their systems. Recent Federal and State legisla. 
tion in the fields of old-age security and unemployment insurance wi] 
undoubtedly affect trade-union practices in those respects. 

Two forms of benefit are quite generally provided by internationg] 
unions. These are strike pay, and a death benefit which takes the 
form of a lump-sum payment and is in effect a contribution to funeral 
expenses and doctor bills, but is not, in most cases, large enough to be 
considered a provision for dependents. A few unions, among which 
are those of the carpenters, the painters, decorators, and paper 
hangers, and the iron, steel, and tin workers, pay a small funeral 
benefit to a member upon the death of his wife. 


Superannuation and Disability Benefits 


PRAcTICcEs in the matter of granting benefits or pensions for old age 
and disability vary considerably, but these systems are not general 
among American unions. So far as they exist they are of four types: 
(1) Lump-sum payments upon retirement from active work on account 
of age or disability (operative plasterers, quarry workers, street and 
electric railway employees and motor-bus operators); (2) monthly 
pensions paid out of general or special funds to which the recipient 
has made only such contribution as is essential to membership in the 
union (bricklayers and masons, bridge and structural-iron workers, 
carpenters and joiners, sheep shearers, electrical workers, granite 
cutters, printers, and printing pressmen); (3) monthly pensions 
under an annuity system, payable only to annuitants who have made 
contributions during their years of active membership in the union 
(locomotive engineers, locomotive firemen and enginemen, railroad 
trainmen); and (4) admission to the home for aged and disabled 
members owned and maintained by the international (carpenters, 
printers, printing pressmen, railway conductors, and, jointly, the three 
railroad brotherhoods), and temporary admission, for treatment, 
to tuberculosis sanatoriums (printers, printing pressmen, and stereo- 
typers and electrotypers). 

Continuous membership in good standing over a long period of 
years, usually 20 or 25 (30 for carpenters), is required for eligibility to 
old-age and total-disability benefit, even when that is only a small 
lump-sum payment. Personal circumstances are a qualifying con- 
sideration in some cases, but this practice is not general. For ex- 
ample, the carpenters pay superannuation benefits only to persons 
over 65 years of age who are without means and unable to support 
themselves, while the electrical workers impose no limitations upon 
the personal means of the beneficiary, requiring only that he retire 
from the trade. The minimum-age qualification is 65 years in most 
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ynions, although in three cases (bridge and structural-iron workers 
and the two printing-trades unions) members become eligible at 60 
years of age. The granite cutters’ union sets the retirement age at 
62 years. 

The lump-sum payment granted upon retirement for age or dis- 
ability by the quarry workers is $50, which is, in fact, a commutation 
of the death benefit; by the operative plasterers, $200; and by the 
street-railway employees, $800. The bridge and structural-iron 
workers pay @ monthly allowance until the pensioner has received 
$1,000, after which he is dropped from the pension rolls. 

The amount of the pension paid by the internationals maintaining 
pension systems ranges from $60 a year (granite cutters) to $40 a 
month (electrical workers). There is no clear distinction in any case 
between superannuation and disability. The maximum payable to 
retired railroad men is higher ($65 a month for engineers and $70 for 
firemen and for trainmen) but the amount of pension received de- 
pends upon the kind and number of contributory policies carried by 
the individual. 


Life and Accident Insurance 


Some unions, notably the railroad and the electrical workers’ 
brotherhoods, have insurance departments through which several kinds 
of insurance, including life and accident, are handled for the members. 
A number of other organizations, including a few of the smaller ones 
andsome of those recently established, use the group-insurance method. 
As this plan is contributory it is aot considered a trade-union benefit 
in the true sense. 


Sick and Unemployment Benefits 


Tue payment of benefits for the relief of sick and unemployed 
members is almost wholly a local responsibility, when it is undertaken 
at all. Few international unions attempt either sick or unemploy- 
ment benefits from the funds of the parent body. The photo-en- 
gravers’ union provides a weekly benefit of $15 for a period of 7 years, 
subject to extension not to exceed 3 years, for any member of the 
union who becomes incapacitated for work because of pulmonary 
tuberculosis. A number of other organizations in occupations with a 
definite health hazard provide a limited amount of sick benefit through 
the international union. Examples are the unions of bakery and 
confectionery workers and of plumbers and steamfitters. Unem- 


ployment benefits are in practically all cases the responsibility of the 
local union.! 





' See Monthly Labor Review, July 1934 (pp. 1-24), for description of unemployment-benefit plans of loca! 
trade unions. 
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Other Benefits 


LxeGat aid in the prosecution or defense of claims by members \ 
provided by the locomotive firemen and enginemen and the theatrica| 
stage employees and moving-picture machine operators. The unions 


of pattern makers, sheep shearers, and woodcarvers provide tov| 
insurance for their members. 
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Benefit Services of Standard Unions, 1934 


THE amounts paid out in 1934 in various kinds of benefits other 
than strike and lockout pay, by standard national and international 
unions which maintain that type of service, either through the local 
unions or the central treasury, are given in the following table. 
table is reproduced from the report of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor to the 1935 convention of that body; 
and is based upon data received and compiled by the office of the 


American Federation of Labor. 


1936 





This 


It is primarily a statement of the 


amournts of money disbursed through labor organizations for the 
relief of their members; it does not, in all instances, clearly distinguish 
between the international unions and their locals in the discharge o{ 


that obligation. 


Benefit Services of Standard National and International Unions, 1934 



































Unem- 
Name of organization Death Sick ow Old age biliey nae Total 
men 
pO ENE 6 SESE PEE EE ST a Ln Meee ors $6, 412 $6, 412 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America - te i ok Re ida ndbbinkiindiioe 1,275} 127,096 
—— International Union, ae ; 

i, onaenpddeaocnsod a eel FE aL a ae 57, 867 
Bill Posters and Billers of America, 
pibenstionsl Aliant o atiaip: Pa more perboenteprereentter terres” — 

p Forgers and Help- 
ers, International Brotherhood of . ES ST ES PO ae ee ee eee 8, 462 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders 
and Hel of A Inter- 
national Bro oe ye Fe te AA. 9,960; 334, 70! 
Bookbinders, Tateenational Broth- 

CEU ei otc ncccescderoocee eS inaesn cde cost 3, 241 61, 480 
Boot and Shoe re eee Union..... Of SE Se a SN ee. SS a ay 18, 200 
Brewery. Cereal Soft 

Drink rink Workers of America, Inter- 
national Union of the United____- 47,300) 46,068 ee MD bol See 5 36, 240 50, 458 
B Masons and P 4 
t Union of America- - PE icc. cnn aca icesccammd MEE ona ono skncsacaon 635, 132 
Brick and Clay Workers of Amer- 
ica, The United_.............__.. wee EME Bl: MS eo 2, 986 12, 486 
Bridge Structural Iron Work- : 
ers, In’ ceed Le | il? MEiitcco.,ceuseasiawass 64, 058 
Carmen of America, Brotherhood of 
N22! 4) GORE GMS LAS RES eB 50, 000}......... $15,750) 25,000) 217,550 
ieee and Joiners of America, 

nited Brotherhood of. _..._. Tt = CALL 101, 757} 11, 800)_...-.... §74, 420 

America, Pwo 2, 250 1,346 3, 596 

Hs lll REED. SE acerbic ndiitweenamaeliedianaane , 596 

Clerks, National Federation of Post 

RR nema Ne ee ET 47, 500 ee iaitcetllliencstcacreitndsisiabiens eR ain 66, 229 
Cc Brotherhood of Railway ___- I a Sees 250, 125 
Cc interaationel Protective , 

Association, Retail............... CS ESE FSR ER SIE VSI KE NEINT 3, 550 

See footnotes at end of table 





* American Federation of Labor. Report of the executive council to the fifty-fifth annual convention, 
Atlantic City, N. J., Oct. 7, 1935 (pp. 77-82). 
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Benefit Services of Standard National and International Unions, 1934—Contd. 


—_—_—— 








Unem- -_ . 
Name of organization ploy- Disa- | Miscel- 


ment 


— 





— 


Clothing Workers of America, 
Amalgamai 
Conductors, Order of Sleepi 
Coopers’ International Union of { 
North America ; 
piariond Workers’ Protective 
Union of America 
Electrical Workers of America, 
International Brotherhood of 
Elevator ctors. 
tional Union of 14, 000 
Engineers, International 
Operatl 31, 775 
Engravers’ Union of North Amer- 
ica, In nal Photo 6176, 918 
Fire Fighters, International Asso- 
ciation of 7 21, 938 
Firemen and Oilers, International 
Brotherhood of 22, 275 
Foundry Em a International 
400 


Brother. 
Fur Workers’ Union of United 
States and Canada, International - 1, 420 
Garment Workers of America, 
United 22, 950 
Garment Workers’ Union, Inter- 
national Ladies’ 4, 000 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of 
the United States and Canada 40, 700 
Glass Cutters’ League of America, 


Glass Workers’ Union, American 
Flint 

Government Employees, American 
Federation of 

peo ey: A saeenatonal As- 

tion 

Hatters, Cap and ‘Miltiners Work- 
o, De paren, ele. 

H arriers, Building an m- 
mon Laborers’ Union of America, 


International. 

Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of 
AMNGTIGtaticadccccsuhinscncene 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amal- 
gamated Association of 

Lathers, International Union of 
Wood, Wire and Metal 

Letter Carriers, National Associa- 
Py 6. aS eae 

Lithographers’ International Pro- 
tective and Beneficial Association 
of United States and Canada..... 

Machinists, International Associa- 


hood 
Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, 
Rubbers and Sa Tile 
Marble Setters’ Helpers and Ter- 
International 























See footnotes at end of table. 
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Name of organization 
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Sick 


Unem- 
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Disa- 
bility 


Benefit Services of Standard National and International Unions, 1934—Contd, 


Miscel- 
laneous 
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Canada, 


Painters, Decorators and Paper- 

ott of America, Brotherhood 
Pape Mkts Lneraaional Brat 
erhood of 


Paving Cutters’ Union of the 
United States of America and 
Canada 


Plasterers’ International Associa- 
tion of the United States and 
Canada, Operative 

Plumbers and Steam Fitters of the 


United States and Canada, 
United Association of........_.__. 
— International Union, 
Potters, National Brotherhood of 
NN. cubttbidicacdidoontdmes 
Powder and High Explosive Work- 
ers of America, United._____..__- 


Printing Pressmen’s and Assist- 
ants’ Union of North America, 
International 


Sulphite and Paper Mill 


Pu 
Woshens of the United States and 
International Brother- 


Workers’ International 


Quarry 
Union of North America 
—, oe of America, 


oe 


Association 


Railway Mail Association --__- 
Roofers, Damp and. Waterproof 
Workers’ Association, 
Slate, Tile and Composition 
Sheep Shearers’ Union of North 
America 


of 


United 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ 
Union of North America, Interna- 
tional 

ere Association of North 

ca, Journeymen 


Chauffeurs, 
men, and Helpers of America, 
International Se mye ym of 


Stable- 


he 
Textile Workers of Aierien, United_ 
bm Workers’ International 


ON meee www ewe eens 


Upholsterers’ International Union 
of North America-- 
Wall a Crafts of North Amer- 





ewe wenn 


$120, 062 


7, 000 


4, 050 


46, 850 


137, 676 
3, 200 
14, 970 
4 230 


261, 222 


6, 400 
1, 625 


5 98, 376 
12, 550 
7, 775 
154, 875 
3, 826 
318, 671 


1, 050 
7, 800 


850 
653, 939 





1, 572, 381 
1, 097, 992 
3, 836, 574 








2, 707 















44, 675 























, 255) 3, 405, 20 





$123, 287 


14, 65] 


4, 637 


6, 00 


5, 117 


1, O82, 219 


192, 661 


6, 400 


6, 605 


521, 33 


12, 550 


6, 874 


~” 323, 625 





1, 050 
132, 800 


11, 546 


25, 000 
8, 426 


5, 900 





1, 863, 976 
2, 586, 764 
6, 386, 671 








» sae REC Lr) SR 1, 019, 563|.........|.-..-----|--.-.----] 168, 263] 87, 464) 1, 275, 279 
. se ites ee eee te te Pe 1, 409, 530/28, 840, 645 
1 Includes unemployment benefits. 6 Includes disability and sick benefits. 

4 Includes disa disability benefits. 7 Includes sick benefits. 

3 Includes ey ns. § Items do not in all cases add to totals given, but 
4 Paid by are as given in the report. 


local 
$ Includes local union benefits. 
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Canadian Trade-Union Benefits, 1934 


ul MONG the 24 Canadian central labor organizations, the 11 listed 
—= in the accompanying table reported the payment in 1934 of 
$34,094 in various benefits—an increase of $9,060 as compared with 
































a the expenditures of 8 organizations in the preceding year.’ 
14, 44) ‘ 
14, 65) Benefits Paid by Canadian Central Labor Organizations in 1934 
4, 637 pase 
. Canadian central labor organizations ——_ a A. A 
52, 050 = — 7 Pe 3 os 
Total benefits la Rete tee ee ee ee ee ee $69, 710 $6, 000 $8, 380 
bt Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada............_______- ay AE ON a 
9, 76) Canadian rh rs so ss sdnbbodbbeesloceccésosenbioescoccocess 100 
, Canadian EE eee at 4, 500 
19, 474 Canadian Association of Stationary Engineers_.-__--- aghoanehenstes SS 30 
, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees. -.-.........-..._..- | re ee: 2, 654 
2) Canadian Brussels Carpet Weavers’ Benevolent Association... ____- | ioe Sat "al 
Canadian Postal Employees. -.._..................-.------..--..-. AGEL Cee 
Civil Service Association of Alberta. _.................------ saciid la eaaat 1, 100 
34, 059 Dominion Railway Mail Clerks’ Federation_......................- 8 RT RR Sree 
. Industrial Union of Needle Trades Workers in Camada___...._._.__|_. WBS 1 oie ttn ll i, eal 
Provincial Federation of Ontario Fire Fighters..........._.___- " | Bera Eee 
| 
6, 000 
5,117 During 1934 the sum of $481,075 was reported disbursed by 744 
— local branch unions in the Dominion for the different classes of 


2, benefits indicated below. This amount exceeded by $30,389 the sum 
— reported paid out for benefits by 736 local unions in 1933. 


6, 605 pe ne ae ae ne $481, 075 
21, 328 Death benefits __- --_ _- Jo.4--.. -- oon 
12, 550 Unemployed benefits _____ _- _.. 189, 643 
ns Strike benefits. ........--- _... 114, 526 
—_ Sick and accident benefits ___ _- -.- 102,122 

) Other benefite................- 40, 543 


The total expenditure for different classes of benefits by the inter- 
ae national organizations for 1934 was $17,909,685, but how much of 


= this amount was paid to the Canadian branches is not reported. 
32, 800 





' Data are from Canada, Department of Labor, Twenty-fourth annual report on labor organization in 
LI, 546 Canada (for calendar year 1934), Ottawa, 1935, pp. 187-192. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS AND UNEM. 
PLOYMENT RELIEF 





Fluctuation of Employment in Ohio in 1934 and Com. 
parison With Previous Years ' 


By Frep C. Croxton, CotumsBus, On10, and Freperick E. Croxtoy, 
CotuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


MPLOYMENT in Ohio in 1934, according to reports fron 

39,744 establishments, fluctuated between a maximum o! 
1,072,620 in June and a minimum of 922,239 in January. The 
establishments reporting cover manufacturing, service, wholesale 
and retail trade, transportation and public utilities, construction, 
mining and quarrying, and agriculture. 

The average number of wage earners, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
office clerks, and salespeople (not traveling)—computed by dividing 
the sum of the numbers reported for each month by 12—was 1,011,346 
in 1934; this was 130,776, or 14.9 percent, above the 1933 average 
and 295,276, or 22.6 percent, below the 1929 average. 

The average monthly employment for the fourth quarter of 1934 
was 1,013,400, which was 47,298, or 4.9 percent, above the average 
for the fourth quarter of 1933, and 266,536, or 20.8 percent, below 
the average for the fourth quarter of 1929. 

Total wage and salary payments (including those to superintendents 
and managers) in Ohio in 1934 were $1,173,234,572, which amount 
was $228,701,336, or 24.2 percent, above 1933 and $887,113,935, or 
43.1 percent, below 1929. 

This article presents data for 1934 and comparisons with the 1( 
preceding years. The figures within each year give an accurate 
picture of the changes in total numbers employed from month to 
month by the establishments reporting. They do not supply any 
information, however, as to whether the employees were working [u!! 
time, part time, or overtime. In making comparisons it should be 
borne in mind that from year to year there are variations in the 
number of establishments reporting. However, every effort was 

1 Similar data for previous years were given in Bulletin No. 553 and in the Monthly Labor Review {or 
March 1932, December 1933, and February 1935. Average annual wage and salary payments in Obio, 


1929 to 1934, will be shown in a series of articles beginning in a forthcoming issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review. 
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made each year to secure reports from all establishments (except 
those engaged in interstate transportation and activities of Govern- 
" ment units) having three or more employees and falling in the general 
’ industry groups enumerated above. Information is requested of all 
' mines and quarries regardless of size. 


Sources and Scope of Study 


_ Tue present report has been compiled from two series of reports col- 
jected and tabulated separately by the Division of Labor Statistics of 
" the Department of Industrial Relations of Ohio. One series covers 
statistics of mines and quarries, while the other covers all other 
- industries in the State except interstate transportation and activities, 
either permanent or emergency, of governmental units. 

The statistical data for these reports were furnished annually 
' immediately after the close of the calendar year by employers through- 
' out the State, as required by law. Among other items, the employ- 
ers’ reports show the number of persons employed on the 15th of each 
month and the total wage and salary payments during the year. 
The reports as compiled by the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics 
show the data by industries for the State as a whole and also for 
each of the more populous counties. 

It is believed that this detailed information affords the most 
comprehensive data available in this country relating to changing 
employment, or so-called “‘fluctuation of employment”’, for a long 
series of years and for the whole geographical area of a State. It is 
' also one of the few extensive sources which includes data for clerical 
' help and salespeople. In each of the years the establishments are 
identical throughout the year, and the facilities for securing reports 
and cooperation from all establishments, as explained in previous 
reports, ? are unusually favorable. 

_ The Ohio Division of Labor Statistics secures returns from a 

number of industries or activities in the “Service” group which are 
seldom covered in statistical studies. Reporting lists in some of these 
activities have been developed slowly, and coverage for the State, 
therefore, is more nearly complete for the later years of the period 
under consideration than for the earlier ones. 

The genera] industry groups covered and the number of establish- 
ments reporting are shown in table 1. The total number for each of 
the years 1924 to 1930 is less than shown in some previous reports. 
This reduction in number varies from 14 to 25 and is due to omission 
in this study, and in the studies published in the Monthly Labor 
Review for December 1933 and February 1935, of the group “Indus- 


? Monthly Labor Review for April 1930 (pp. 31-62) and March 1932 (pp. 516-528). See also U. 8. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 553: Fluctuation in employment in Ohio, 1914 to 1929, Washington, 1932. 
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tries, not otherwise classified” and to correction of a typographicg| 
error of 2 in 1930. 


The number of establishments reporting increased each year 
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J . * in 
following 1925 until 1930, decreased in 1931, 1932, and 1933, and 19: 
increased in 1934. 

Ta 
Employment, 1924-34 _ 
Industry group 19241; 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | i9% 
LEY ~ 31, 715 37, 159/39, 635 44, 283) 43, 168) 40, 134/38, 678 39, 74 
ee ere 732} 910] 1,052] 1, 199] 1,329] 1, 444] 1,639] 1,777| 1,736] 1,683 1, 4% 
Construction - - -......--- ..--| 7,364) 8,407) 9,145) 9,724) 9, 942/10, 183) 9,672) 8,272) 6, 456 5, 586) 5, 97) iu 
re me ks a fi Ma me a Ue eee 
Manufactures. __.........--- ---| 9, 125) 9, 502) 9,704) 9,880) 9, 937/10, 035/10, 011) 9, 683) 9, 102) 8,755, 8, 4 192 
Mining and quarrying: 192 
Coal min . Bea 1,000; 889) 879) 858) 714) 679) 672) 808) 784) 860) © 192 
Fire-clay mining---..---_--.-- 108 108 110 105 112 108 107 98 82 85 RS 192 
Gypsum mining.___-.____-- 3 3 3 3 3 3 3} (3) (3) @) | @ 192 
Limestone quarrying --_-._- 116; 119) 119) 114) 122) 121) 123) 135) 137) 131) 1% 192 
Sandstone quarrying--..___-. 49 43 44 46 42 33 30 32 22 24, 4 193 
ST 5, 215) 5,971) 6,761) 7, 598) 8,210) 9, 335) 10, 241/10, 452/10, 357/10, 215) 10, 54 193 
Trade, wholesale and retail ¢___.| 6,707| 7,277| 7,867| 8, 526) 8,916) 9, 524/10, 022/10, 111) 9,716) 9, 647 9. 82 193 
Transportation and _ public 193 
SERRE PES POPES & 1, 271| 1,353) 1,453) 1, 561| 1,625) 1,674) 1,741) 1,776) 1,742) 1,692) 1,7 192 
P ! Amounts so same. some cases differ from those shown in article in February 1935 MONTHLY LABOR Reviry, 
ue to a cleri 
2 Combined by Division of Labor Statistics with “ Trade, wholesale and retail’’ as establishments report: 
ing were largely packing and sales plants. d 
3 Only 2 mines reported in operation and therefore data could not be used in tabulation without identify. : 
ing ee en mg aa 
eginning in 1925 the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics changed the classification of “‘offices’’ from re 
uprede” to “Service.” In this study, data for ‘‘offices” have also been transferred for 1924. 
. . J >. 
The returns received do not give a complete picture for the industry , 
group ‘‘ Agriculture” nor for the subgroup “‘ Domestic service’’ (which B 
is one of the many classifications under the industry group “‘Service”’, 1 


as comparatively few farms or domestic establishments in Ohio 
employ as many as three persons; and reports are not sought, although 
a few are received, from concerns employing fewer than three workers. 
As stated, information is requested from all mines and quarries 
regardless of size. The lists of the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics 
are carefully and continuously checked with those of the Ohio Indus- 
trial Commission, which administers the workmen’s compensation 
law. Employers of fewer than three persons may carry insurance 
under that act, but are not compelled to do so. While household 
or domestic service does not come within the requirements of the 
workmen’s compensation law, employers in this class may avail 
themselves of the provisions of that law, regardless of the number of 
persons employed. The Monthly Labor Review for January 1934 
(pp. 144, 145) contained a discussion of the approximate completeness 
of the materials collected for the Ohio statistical reports. 

Table 2 shows for each of the 11 years, 1924 to 1934, the maximum, 
minimum, and average number of employees included. All wage 
earners in mining and quarrying have been tabulated as males by 
the Ohio Division of Labor Statistics, as virtually no females are 
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involved. Considering total figures, the average number reported 
employed and also the maximum number in 1934 was greater than 
in 1931, 1932, or 1933 and the minimum number was greater than in 
1932 or 1933. 


Table 2.—Number of Employees Covered by Reports to Ohio Division of Labor 
‘Statistics, 1924-34 








Both sexes Males 





Average Maxi- ; Maxi- 
mum 
month 
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ma Table 3 shows the average number of employees (computed by 
tity. dividing the sum of the numbers reported for each month by 12) 
_ reported under each of the general industry groups. 


The averages for 1934 exceed those for 1932 and 1933 in each of 
Lie the seven industry groups and fall below the average for 1931 in all 
| groups except manufactures and mining and quarrying. 


Table 3.—Average Number of Employees Covered by Reports to Ohio Division 
of Labor Statistics, 1924-34, by General Industry Groups 








Average number of employees 





Min- pn 
All indus- Fish- ing and w+y ee 

tries | eries quarry- public 
ing utilities 





sn 
> 
= 
= 


S525 


PANSLLYENNSS 
SSEESEEREER 
SBNSSSRSBSH 

ugeseenessz 
SoS yy eyyEse 
ERENBABRS SS 


Bass 


1, 011, 346 
































' Includes a small number of persons in some of the years in “Industries not otherwise classified.’’ This 
number does not exceed 50. 


*Combined by Division of Labor Statistics with ‘Trade, wholesale and retail’’, as establishments 
reporting were largely packing and sales plants. 
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Table 4 shows the total amount reported paid in wages and salaric; 
in each of the 11 years, 1924 to 1934. The total number of estab. 
lishments reporting wage and salary payments varies slightly fro, 
the number reporting employment in some of the years. In all case; 
this variance occurs in the industry group “ Mining and quarrying.” 
Payments to superintendents and managers are shown in table 4. 
information concerning that occupation group, however, is no; 
included in any other tables in this study, as informatioa for tha; 
group, other than wage and salary payments, is not requested o{ 
employers. 

Total payments in 1934 to each occupation group were greater 
than in 1933 and also (except to superintendents and managers) 


greater than in 1932. Payments to each group were lower in 1934 
than in 1931. 


Table 4.—Wage and Salary Payments in Ohio Establishments, 1924—34, by 
General Occupation Groups 














Num- Wage and salary payments 
ber -” —- 
esta 
Year lish- Bookkeep- | salespeople | Superin- 
ments Total Wage earners SS . (not travel- — ats 
=" office clerks ing) managers 
Sees ee ery 31, 713 |$1, 660, 942, 142 |$1, 266, 375, 497 |$207, 940, 566 | $81,728,091 | $104, 897, ox: 
SR CT ee 34, 591 | 1, 786, 184, 473 | 1, 366, 004, 644 | 215,613,253 | 89, 783, 496 114, 693, 080 
RESETS eas 37, 153 | 1,860, 533,295 | 1,412,092,006 | 231,542,653 | 97,523,735 | 119, 374,81! 
) «BR ES 39, 631 | 1, 858, 507,831 | 1,387, 501, 161 | 245, 235,150 | 103,849,983 | 121,831, 52 
SR ae 40, 1, 920, 109, 368 | 1, 425,818,971 | 252,744,576 | 109,017,515 | 132, 528, 306 
Mi dddchdtbionedosne 43, 164 | 2,060, 348, 507 | 1, 523,848,976 | 282,700,980 | 119,084,364 | 134,705, 187 
| kee ae 4, 1, 740, 331, 332 | 1, 220, 699,988 | 292,321,872 | 88,972,655 | 138, 336,817 
ainsi 43, 167 | 1, 337, 314, 493 898, 865,953 | 240,126,548 | 82,265,334 | 116, 056, 655 
SRS e 40, 134 959, 294, 154 617, 090,082 | 187,183,178 | 65, 421,317 89, 599, 577 
RE IME acme rer 38, 944, 533, 236 632, 359, 674 | 175,602,628 | 62,173,379 74, 397, 555 
er a eer 39, 759 | 1,173, 234, 572 826, 275, 876 | 196,020,077 | 70,884,831 80, 053, 788 























1 Amounts differ from those shown in article in Monthly Labor Review for December 1933, due to a cor- 


— —_ by Ohio Division of Labor Statistics and revisions made by 1 quarry after publication of 


The number of persons reported employed on the 15th of eacli 
month of 1934 is shown in table 5. The month of maximum and the 
month of minimum employment, and also the variation in number 
employed, are shown in table 6. Maximum employment in all in- 
dustries combined for males and for both sexes was reported in June 
and for females in December. Minimum employment was reported 
in January for all industries and for the various groups except con- 
struction. Maximum employment for most of the industry groups 
was reported for the period May to August. Considering the total 
figures shown in table 5, employment increased each month during 
the first half of 1934, decreased slightly each month during July, 
August, and September, increased in October, decreased in Novem- 
ber, and increased in December. 

Charts 1 and 2 show graphically for all industry groups com- 
bined and for manufactures the number (both sexes) reported em- 
ployed on the 15th of each month, 1924 to 1934. 
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CHART 1.—FLUCTUATION OF EMPLOYMENT (BOTH SEXES) IN ALL INDUSTRY GROUPS COMBINED, 1924-1934 
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Table 5.—Number Reported Employed in Ohio Establishments on 15th of 
Each Month, 1934, by Sex and Industry Group 
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13, 399 
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13, 334 
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! Reported as “‘office help”; fluctuation not shown except for coal] mining. 


Table 6.—Maximum and Minimum Employment in 1934 in Each Industry 
Group in Ohio 








Variation from 
Maxiroum mexizaum 
Industry group 





Number Month Number | Percent 





Both sezes 
All industries 1, 072, 620 January .._-- 
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Table 6.—Maximum and Minimum Employment in 1934 in Each Indy stry 
Group in Ohio—Continued 
Variation fro 

Maximum Minimum owe aa ~ mi 
Industry group a 
Number Month Number Month Number | Percent 

Males—Continued | 
OI tec e <ntis nbrnoon cats 524,890 | May-.-.-.-..... 437, 366 | January____- 87, 524 16.7 
Mining and quarrying..__.....___- 32, 665 | October_...- 29,025 |..... ae 3, 640 11.1 
Benda tienpedisihditetinainahied 86,009 | September..| 77,566 |__... iS 8, 443 9.8 
Trade, wholesale and retail_.._____- 87,096 | December... 709 |..... RE wheal 8, 387 9.6 
Transportation and public utilities.| 53,585 | June_.___._- 48, 582 |... a 5, 003 9.3 
Females 7 
pS ERS Se Be) 264,456 | December...| 229,144 |_____ a 35, 312 13.4 
Be See 942 | July.___-_-- 612 |____. ey ocd 330 | 35.0 
SS a Set aes 1, 205 | August-__.._. 1,063 |....- a 142 11.8 
Manufactures__-_._- ~haseesseqounese 124,377 | May.-.--.... 108, 326 |....-. Sa 16, 051 12.9 
Mining and quarrying... -.......... (1) reer | ee () (1) 

OR: ae) Cl ase Bee. 62, 266 | Jume........ 68,332 | January.._.. 3, 934 6 

Trade, wholesale and retail_..______ 68,357 | December...| 47,723 |....- | eRe 20, 634 30 

portation and public utilities.| 13,543 | August......| 12,975 |_.___ eh 568 4 

















' Reported as “office help’’; fluctuation not shown except for coal mining. 








Fluctuation of Employment by General Occupation Groups 


THE employees reported in each general industry group are sepa- 
rated in table 7 into three general occupation classifications—wage 
earners; bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks; and sales- 


people (not traveling). 


Males classified by employers as wage 


earners formed 86.5 percent of all males reported in 1929, 85.4 per- 
cent in 1930, 84.2 percent in 1931, 83.1 percent in 1932, 83.9 percent 
in 1933, and 85.1 percent in 1934. Females classified as wage earners 
formed 60.4 percent of all females reported in 1929, 58.2 percent in 
1930, 57.7 percent in 1931, 57.6 percent in 1932, 58.7 percent in 1933, 
and 59.0 percent in 1934. 


Table 7.—Number Employed on 15th of Each Month, 1934, in Each General 


Wage earners 


Occupation Group in Ohio, by Sex 



































Trans- 
Mining Trade ati 
Con- * | portation 
Allin- | Agri- Manu-| and whole- ~~ 
Ment dustries | culture} “°° | factures | quarry- | S¢™¥!€® | sale and publ ‘ 
ing retail | utilities 
Both sexes 

DIE. 6. ndinn sewwcensti 718,988 | 5,700 | 14,912 | 483,091 | 28,700 | 86,712] 651,521 48, 352 
i» BI + ee 759, 670 | 5,730 | 14,396 | 521,920 | 29,202 | 87,404) 52,252 48, 766 
RR ee ae 793,983 | 6,163 | 15,906 | 549,435 | 29,976 | 88,973 53,653 49, 787 
wodedbtinidatwvooneantil 813,509 | 7,555 | 22,180 | 555,961 | 29,565 | 92,791 | 54,474 50, 983 
DRAKA ccd. -seenda 853,061 | 8,133 | 28,525 | 583,162 | 29,913| 95,601] 55,106 | 52, 621 
eS EE a a 854,680 | 8,978 | 31,549 | 579,978 | 28,875 | 96,485] 55,534 53, 281 
a es See 798,185 | 9,961 | 31,187 | 526,016 | 28,801 | 94,578 | 654,597 53, 045 
CE. osu hichinnache« 797,023 | 8,690] 30,655 | 526,355 | 30,530 | 93,919| 54,026| 52.848 
September-_..............-- 789,974 | 9,125 | 30,129 | 515,376} 31,533 | 96,331 | 54,946 52, 534 
OR eecenes,-......- 793, 004 | 9,694 | 31,116 | 517,082 32,340) 95,417| 55,470 51, 885 
November................. 782, 7,177 | 26,188 | 614,644 | 32,322 | 93,981 | 56,183 51, 758 
5) ae ee 793,102 | 6,401 | 21,433 | 531,069 | 32,015 | 92,799 | 58,003 51, 382 
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Table 7.—Number Employed on 15th of Each Month, 1934, in Each General 
Occupation Group in Ohio, by Sex—-Continued 


Wage earners—Continued 
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Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
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' Reported as “office help”’; fluctuation not shown except for coal mining. 
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Table 7.—Number Employed on 15th of Each Month, 1934, in Each Genera| 
Occupation Group in Ohio, by Sex—Continued 


Salespeople (not traveling) 











Mining Trade, | _Traus- 
: Con- ’ ati 

Allin- | Agri- Manu- | and whole- | Portation 
Month dustries | culture| ‘7° | factures | quarry- | 5@™Vic® | sale ana| _ 80d 
tion : public 

= seta utilities 








Both sexes 





SE sancti kta pale main Scene 65, 877 40 488 CS EEE 3,404 |} 55,918 7 
eS ek ee 66, 924 41 490 i _ eae 3,583 | 56,792 96] 
la pidipnaps bata 70, 364 47 521 fy ee 3,748 | 59,926 983 
a RE RS EE OE Rn 72, 625 60 543 5, 282 |_ 3,989 | 61, 757 994 

ae ee ae mee 74, 042 65 619 << 2 eee 4,070 | 62,846 1, 001 
PR sdicccy endabincvtnbintt 74, 186 56 641 5, 521 |. 3,994 | 62,946 1, 028 
/ ee a 71, 275 51 659 Beep |..cs--... 4,102 | 59,858 1, 066 
CE Si Se ES 70, 055 49 641 gs aa 4,054 | 58,692 1, 107 
September-__--_-_- =e 73, 950 52 648 Bye |eocei tse 3,838 | 62,802 1, 116 
il ET RP RRR Sa 74, 077 49 649 RiGee |..065-ci 3,783 | 63,016 1, 130 
EE 74, 863 47 640 | ee 3,656 | 63, 958 1, 137 
iil ea 87, 910 57 603 5 eee 3,653 | 77,024 1, 123 






thvdvamiwiesmbel <a: — aor. Wa 2 ca oF 26, 520 74 
eee Oe I Ul eee 6 6CL CU ee 27, 056 14 

Da ndistaencdecbetadeee 29, 521 74 

Daten ckicwisisesel ih: cn) Se {Oe Bi teas 30, 603 76 

| ESSIEN 32, 657 24 17 + a eee 31, 060 78 

| EE ae en 32, 360 26 15 i 2 Rey 30, 757 8 
RIAs ce. EES ll Se 29, 937 22 13 i Ce 311 28, 328 81 
RS he SE 28, 966 20 13 Pe tot. tenes 300 | 27,373 85 

q September-__ a 32, 495 20 14 | ee aery 293 | 30,872 9 
0 EE Se ae 32, 596 17 15 Bee fowteindés 292 30, 974 103 
November__.._.....__...-- 33, 502 17 17 1,791 mt. 294 | 31,873 110 
December................-.- 45, 037 21 16 Bee tcphounttc 293 43, 370 112 






































Table 8 shows for each general occupation group the month of 
maximum and of minimum employment and also the variation in 
fe number employed in 1934 in each of the general industry groups. 
wae Considering both sexes combined, the variation from maximum in 
¢ 1934 was 15.9 percent for wage earners, 5.9 percent for bookkeepers, 
stenographers, and office clerks, and 25.1 percent for salespeople (not 
traveling). The percentage for wage earners represents the difference 
1 between June and January and for the clerical group and salespeople, 
| the difference between December and January. 
ii In manufactures the variation was 17.2 percent for wage earners, 
| | 7.2 percent for the clerical group, and 9.2 percent for salespeople (not 


traveling). 
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ral 8.—Maximum and Minimum Employment in 1934 in Each General 
Occupation Group in Ohio 


Wage earners 








lon Maximum Minimum Variation from 

































































maximum 
ec Industry group 
” Number Month Number Month Number | Percent 
Both sexes 
961 All industries 15.9 
83 
994 Agriculture. -- - .- ——o™ — 42.8 
001 Construction 54.4 
()28 Manufactures 17.2 
06 Mining and quarrying. - 11.3 
107 Service 10.1 
116 Trade, wholesale and retail... 11.2 
130 Transportation and public utilities. 9.3 
137 
123 Males 
All industries 16.8 
923 Agriculture 42.8 
387 Construction 54.4 
4049 17.6 
18 Mining and quarrying-- 11.3 
/23 y 12.6 
48 Trade, wholesale and retail_.._- 8.2 
185 Transportation and public utilities. 10. 2 
N18 Females 
27 
)27 All industries 
il —_—_—_—_——- = 
Agriculture 724 e 415 
Construction 72 54 
je 96, 749 82, 124 
74 38, 624 35, 808 
74 Trade, wholesale and retail......__. 11, 011 ° 8, 309 
74 Transportation and public utilities_ 7,603 | July--....--.. 7,228 | December... 
76 
78 
~ Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 
AS 
98 Both sexes 
= All industries 145, 978 137, 374 
12 
2, 383 
a 62, 062 
(?) 
yf 47, 506 
Trade, wholesale and retai 20, 426 
n Transportation and public utilities.| 13, 008 
n | 
("ou June, 
3 October. 
. August 
ugust.-..-.- 
yt anufactures 995 ae ae 32, 428 ws 
February. -- 
* 
, 
t 
13, 976 
5, 968 























' Not computed owing to small number involved 
’ Reported as ‘‘office help”’; fluctuation not shown except for coal mining. 
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Salespeople (not traveling) 
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Table 8.—-Maximum and Minimum Employment in 1934 in Each Genera) 
Occupation Group in Ohio—Continued 


















Industry group 















Both sexes 
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Transportation and public utilities. 







Females 


Dei wenacasccedocedneesovedsenenl 


Transportation and public utilities. 


Maximum 


Minimum 


Variation from 
maximum 





Number 
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Number 


Month 


Number 











Percent 





87, 910 








65 
659 

5, 539 
4, 102 


1 137 


42, 873 








41 


646 

4, 357 
3, 791 
33, 654 


17 


1, 225 
311 
43, 370 


112 





December... 
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16 | 


13 
1, 059 


74 


ey - ‘ | 

(iaiy 

January... -- 
bruary 


Fe 
January 





anuary, 
, August 


anuary, 


February, 
March. 


—— 








172 26.6 
386 8.9 
668 17.6 
4, 256 6 


10 ( 
4 () 
166 13.6 
31 (*) 
16, 850 38.9 
38 ) 


















! Not computed owing to small number involved. 


Table 9 shows the maximum, minimum, and average number 
tt reported employed in each of the three general occupation groups for 
mf each year, 1924 to 1934. For wage earners and for salespeople, each 
m | of the items show an increase in 1934 over 1932 and 1933. An increase 
is also shown for the clerical group, with the exception of maximum 
number of females employed. For salespeople most of the items «so 
show an increase over 1930 and 1931. 








@ Table 


Year 


lUale- 
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% Table 9.—Maximum, Minimum, and Average Number Reported Employed in 
Specified General OccupationGroups in Ohio 1924-34 


Wage earners 








Both sexes Males 





Maxi- Maxi- | Mini- 
mum, | mum, 
month | month 





789, 457 | 730,615 
837,381 | 744,327 
875, 444 | 787, 792 
836, 494 | 749, 785 
869, 270 | 725, 946 
916,978 | 782, 529 
808, 416 | 662, 335 
655, 327 | 556, 108 
533, 129 | 483, 374 
631, 662 | 446, 104 
703, 398 | 584, 921 


8 


969, 441 
986, 606 
1, 051, 389 
916, 121 
766, 699 
637, 050 
681, 254 
795, 619 
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Bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks 





133,843 | 134, 542 68, 218 
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Table 10 presents a comparison of employment fluctuation for 
males and females in each year, 1929 to 1934, for each of four general 
industry groups in which large numbers of both males and females 
are employed, and in each year, 1924 to 1934, for all industries 
combined. 7 

Male wage earners show a greater fluctuation than do female wage 
earners in manufactures and in service in each of the 6 years; female 
wage earners show the greater fluctuation in trade in each of the 6 
years and in transportation and public utilities in 4 of the 6 years. 
In the sales group females show a greater fluctuation than do males. 


36780—36——_5 
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Table 10.—Variation From Maximum Employment in General Occupatio, 
Groups in Specified Industries in Ohio, 1929-34, and for All Industrie, 
1924-34 
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Table 11 shows average monthly employment by quarters for each alle 
year, 1924 to 1934. The first quarter showed maximum employment Y 
in 1924 and 1932, the second quarter in 1927, 1930, 1931, and 1934, i 
the third quarter in 1926 and 1929, and the fourth quarter in 1925, 
1928, and 1933. The average employment in the fourth quarter of R 
e 





1934 was higher than in the corresponding quarter of the 3 preceding 
years, but lower than in the second quarter of 1934. The fourth 
quarter shows an increase over the third quarter in 6 of the 11 years. 
In 1934 the increase was 2,149, 
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tion Table 11.—Average Number of Persons (Both Sexes) Reported Employed in 
Ohio in All Industries Combined, 1924-34, by Quarters 


: des the general occupation groups—wage earners, bookkeepers, stenographers, and office clerks, and 
— [inclu salespeople (not traveling)] 
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“+ Table 12 shows by number and percentage the increase from 1933 
to 1934 in average number reported employed in Ohio in the industries 
covered in this report. Males show a greater increase than do females. 
The increase was considerably greater during the first and second 
:; @equarters than during the third and fourth. The percentage of increase 
ij, ior Wage earners was approximately twice that for the clerical group 
0) and the sales group. The greatest increases were reported in con- 
| [estruction, mining and quarrying, and manufactures, in the order named. 
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Table 12,—Increase in Average Number of Persons Reported Employed in Ohio, 
1934 Compared with 1933 
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ling JB Relief Benefits of Rural Negroes in Eastern and West- 
rth ern Cotton Areas 
ars. 


BOUT 64 percent of the rural Negroes in the country reside in the 
eastern and western cotton areas, according to the 1930 census. 

In February 1935, in 44 sample counties in these areas which were 
covered in a study by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration,! 


LT 
‘Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research, Statistics and Finance. Research 
Bulletin: The rural Negro on relief, February 1935. Washington, October 1935. 
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there were 17,153 white and 8,266 Negro relief households. The latte; 
figure represented approximately 8 percent of all Negro households oy, 
relief in these two sections during that period. 

In February 1935, in the eastern cotton area, rural Negroes were 
underrepresented in the relief population, while in the western cotton 
area they were very much overrepresented on relief rolls. Of every 
100 rural families residing in the sample counties in the eastern cotton 
areas in 1930, 41 were Negro families, while in February 1935 only 
35 of every 100 households in the rural relief population in these 
counties were Negro cases. In sample counties of the western cotton 
area, however, the representation of Negro families in the 1930 popu- 
lation was 20 percent and on the February 1935 relief rolls, 31 percent. 

This divergence is due in part to the fact that in the eastern area the 
rural landlords feel it their duty to “carry” their tenants, among 
whom Negroes predominate, throughout the year. In the western 
cotton area this is not so, and farm tenants are compelled to apply 
for public aid when they have no source of income; also, Negroes are 
at an economic disadvantage as compared with the white residents and 
were found on the relief rolls in heavier proportion. 

In both the eastern and western cotton areas Negroes received 
smaller relief benefits in February 1935 than white persons and were 
not so likely to secure work relief. Some of the factors to which such 
discrepancies are attributed are as follows: Proportionately fewer 
Negro families on relief had employable members available for work 
relief; proportionately fewer Negro families included male workers, 
and most of the relief projects in the localities covered were planned 
for men; a higher percent of Negroes than whites on relief had non- 
relief employmient, but they worked so irregularly and for such low 
pay that it was necessary to grant them supplementary relief, which, 
of course, lowered the average amount of direct relief to Negroes. 
Differences in the size of relief households and in occupational exper'- 
ence and status of the employable members of these families were also 
factors. 

It is suggested in the report under review that “splitting” families 
may have had its influence on the amount of relief granted Negro 
cases in these rural regions. In numerous instances, landlords are 
willing to ‘‘take care of” the productive persons in the familics o! 
tenants, but will do nothing for the aged and dependent member: 0! 
such families. Consequently, one or two members of the tenant or 
cropper family may be on public relief, while the landowner comes to 
the aid of the other members of the household. ‘It is probable that 
white tenants offer more resistance than do Negroes to such shifting 
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of responsibility on the part of the landlord. Thus, Negro families 
were more likely to have their income ‘split’ and to require supple- 
mentary direct relief.” 

The average Negro-white relief differential was not so great in the 
western as in the eastern areas. Table 1 shows that the most striking 
divergence between the average relief benefits to whites and those to 
| Negroes is reported for the villages of the eastern cotton area, the 
amount of relief for the white cases being $15 and for the Negro cases, 
$9. 


Table 1.—Average Amount of Relief Received in Cotton Areas, February 1935, 
by Type of Residence, Type of Relief, and Race ' 
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' Amounts rounded to nearest dollar. 


In the Eastern cotton area the Negro relief households average 
fewer members than the white relief households, having 447 members 
per 100 households as against 475 for the whites. This fact, however, 
“does not serve to explain the differences in the amounts of relief 
received. Negro households of any specific size received smaller 
averagé relief benefits than did white relief households of the same 
size. The discrepancy between the average relief benefits received 
by whites and Negroes was only slightly smaller in the Eastern 
cotton area when computed on a per-person rather than on a per- 
household basis.” 
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Trend of Employment in the Irish Free State, 
1926 to 1934 


| HE volume of employment in the Irish Free State was con. — 
iF siderably greater in 1934 than in 1926, 1931, or 1933. This wa _ 
‘i especially true of industrial employment, although agricultur — 
employment also showed improvement. These are the conclusion ~ 
reached by the department of industry and commerce of the Iris) — 
Free State after an analysis of the available statistics.' : 
Several sources were used to determine the trend of employmen:, — 
the most important of which were the records of contributions to t\: 
unemployment-insurance and national health-insurance scheme — 
Contributions of employers rather than of workers were used, as tha: ~ 
basis indicates the extent of whole-time employment and eliminate: — 
the element of labor turn-over which is present in an enumeration ¢! 
active unemployment or health-insurance books. Unemploymen 
insurance applies to industry, with negligible exceptions, and healt! 
insurance covers the same field with the addition of persons employe: 
in agriculture and private domestic service. The estimated numbe 
of persons employed full time in occupations covered by insurance {: — 
specified years is shown in table 1. Because of the different coveragy ~ 
of the two kinds of insurance, it is possible to separate the numbe — 
of industrial workers from the number in agriculture and domesti — 
service. . 
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Table 1.—Estimated Full-Time Employment in Industry, Agriculture, an: 
Domestic Service in Irish Free State in Specified Years 








Number of workers Index number 
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1926 1931 1933 1934 | 1926 | 1931 | 1933 | 1% 





Full-time workers ! covered by— 























National health insurance..........- 285, 000 | 342,000 | 355,000 | 370,000 | 100] 117] 129) » | 
Unemplo t insurance.......--..| 161,000 | 188,000 | 207,000 | 215,000 | 100} 120} 124| 1 
Nonind workers ?__..............- 124, 000 | 154,000 | 148,000 | 155,000 | 100 | 124 119 | bo 





3 Estimated. 





Corroborating evidence is found in the census of industrial produ — 
tion which was taken in 1926 and 1929, and has been taken annual! — 
since 1931. The coverage of the first three—those of 1926, 1929, an 
1931—was considerably broader than for subsequent censuses, * — 
building, public utilities, timber trades, and certain branches of t! — 
food industry have been eliminated since 1931. The average numb: © 
employed during the month of October in years in which the produ 
tion census was taken is shown in table 2. | 


z t 1 Trish Free State. Department of Industry and Commerce. The trend of employment and uw 
” ployment in the Saorst4t. Dublin, 1935. 
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able 2.—Average Number of Workers in Selected Industries in Irish Free 
State, October 1926-33 








Average number of workers in October— 
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Estimates based on returns available from the 1934 census indicate 
sat since the 1933 report employment has increased by approxi- 
ately 8,900. A periodic enumeration of male employees aged 18 
s and over in agriculture between 1927 and 1934 shows the 
lowing numbers: 
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Trend of Unemployment 


Tue report points out that “‘an increase in the volume of employ- 
ent is not in itself conclusive evidence of decreased unemployment.” 
n attempt to enumerate the unemployed was made at the time the 
26 census of population was taken. The figure arrived at was 
,071, but no concise definition of unemployment was given or used 
either the enumerators or the persons scheduled, and doubtful 
lusions and exclusions tended to detract from the statistical 
uracy of the returns. 

Ordinarily, active registers of the public employment exchanges are 
eliable index of the extent of unemployment among persons seek- 
» work. However, in the case of the Irish Free State, the very 
pat increase in the numbers carried on the active registers of the 
ployment exchanges is due to several factors not directly, nor 
essarily, related to unemployment. 

Prior to May 1932 the use of the public-employment system by 
ployers was wholly voluntary, although their cooperation was 
ively encouraged. After that date such use was made compulsory 
employers receiving subsidies or grants from the Government. 
rthermore, in determining the districts to which grants’for projects 
the relief of unemployment would be granted, one of thejfactors 
3 the extent of unemployment by districts as shown by, the local 
isters. Hence, increased registration increased the chances for 
k. In April 1934 another legislative and administrative measure 
ted in a great expansion of live registers. The administration 
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of the unemployment assistance scheme (direct relief), inaugurat>( 
in 1934, was assigned to the employment offices, and all applica: ts 
for this direct relief were registered. These applicants were 1ot 
necessarily unemployed, as assistance was granted not only to wave 
earners but to large groups of other persons affected by the depression, 
such as small farmers and proprietors of small business undertakin:s. 
and their families and dependents, and many persons formerly depend- 
ent upon income other than wages. 


These changes had such an extensive effect on the registrations at local offic: 
of the department that it is impossible, on account of them, to say from an exaii- 
nation of the live register figures whether any variation in the unemployme:: 
position occurred in recent years. It is possible to make only a very tentative 
comparison between the census figures for persons out of work in 1926 and the 
live register in 1934, but such comparison does not suggest that there has bee: 
any increase in unemployment in the ordinarily accepted sense of the wor 
notwithstanding the increase in population. 





— 


Reduction of New Zealand Tax for Unemployment 
Relief 


\@ 


' 


EW ZEALAND early provided itself with a pay-as-you-0 | 


system of unemployment relief.__ Funds for the administration 
of unemployment relief are derived from two principal sources, 
namely, a tax of 3% percent (formerly 5 percent) on the wages and 
income of all persons ordinarily resident in New Zealand, and a levy 
of £1 on every male resident of 21 years of age or over. There are 
several exceptions from these assessments, but they apply only to 


subject to them. 





Although New Zealand has successfully met the relief needs throug! 
this direct tax, the country has had some difficulty in finding proper | 


outlets for the services of its unemployed. Due to improved economic 


conditions, which became manifest by the middle of 1934, the Govern- ! 


ment announced a lowering of the rate of the wages tax from 5 percent 
to 4% percent, effective October 1, 1934. When, because of a further 
advance in recovery, the revenue derived from this tax for the year 
ended March 31, 1935, was somewhat in excess of that for the previous 
year, despite the fact that this reduction operated during 6 months 
of the year, it became evident that the situation warranted stil 
another decrease. Hence, a decrease to 3% percent was announced 
as effective from October 1, 1935. 

On the present basis the wages tax, together with the levy, sho: ty 
yield a minimum ‘of £3,821,000 during the year ending March ° 
1936. This estimated amount is less than that collected during the 


1 Report from Walter W. Orebaugh, American vice consul ,Wellington, Oct. 25, 1935. 
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2 previous years, but is expected to be more than sufficient to cover 
requirements, provided the amelioration of conditions continues as 
anticipated. As the cash balance in the fund on March 31, 1935, 
amounted to £1,332,946, the estimated total that will be available 
for relief administration is approximately £4,800,000. 

No more reliable indicator of improvement in economic conditions 
exists than in the proceeds from this tax on wages and income. It 
accurately records the pulse of the Dominion’s earning power and 
income, any improvement or depression which eccurs finding immedi- 
ate expression in the amounts raised. Thus, despite a reduction of 
five-sixths of 1 percent (or 2d. in the £1) in the rate of this special 
tax, which affected the revenue for the second half of the financial 
year ending March 31, 1935, coupled with the introduction of a much 
wider range of exemptions, the annual revenue received during the 
) year exceeded that of the previous year by £183,000. 
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Provisions of Code for Bituminous-Coal Industry 


CODE for the bituminous-coal industry was formulated by the — 
National Bituminous Coal Commission on October 9, 193); 
in accordance with the provisions of the Bituminous Coal Conserv. 
tion Act of 1935. By its terms a working agreement is established 
for the industry, dealing with (1) organization and production: 
(2) marketing; and (3) Jabor relations. A schedule is annexed to ~ 
the code dividing the bituminous-coal industry into 23 districts as — 
prescribed by the code and fixing their geographic limits. | 

For the purposes of the code the bituminous-coal industry cover 
the production of bituminous, semibituminous, and subbituminow 
coal, and lignite. All persons, firms, associations, corporations, 
tr ustees, and receivers engaged in mining bituminous coal are include( 
in the term “producer.” 

Organization.—The code provides for the organizationfofj23 dis- 
trict boards of coal producers. Each board is to consist of not less 
than 3 nor more than 17 members, to be determined by majority 
vote based on the district tonnage produced i in 1934 represented ata — 
called meeting, and subject to approval by the National Bituminow ~ 
Coal Commission. Producers are entitled to all but one of the seat: 
on the respective boards and there must be an even number of producer 
members. The code specifies that one-half the; producer member — 
shall be elected by the majority of the producers in point of number 
and the other half on the basis of annual tonnage in the year preced- © 
ing the election. Not more than one officer or employee of any © 
producer within the district shall be a member of the board at any 
one time. 

The employees in a given district are entitled to the one nonpro- 
ducer member of the board. Choice of the employee member is to be ~ 
made by the labor organization representing the preponderant 
number of employees in the district. The term of board members |: — 


fixed at 2 years and until their successors are elected. Acccrding 0 © 


an announcement of the Coal Commission made on October 24,’ |! 


1 General order no. 1. 
4 For a summary of this act see Monthly Labor Review, December 1935 (p. 1532). 
§ Press release no. 3. 
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was found that “‘the organization of employees representing the pre- 
ponderant number of employees in the industry of the district in 
question” was in each case the United Mine Workers of America, and 
therefore a representative of this organization was chosen to sit on 
the board in each of the 23 districts into which the bituminous-coal 
industry was divided. 

Marketing agencies may be continued or set up in any district by 
voluntary action of producers. They may be given representation on 
a district board (by increasing its size) if the Coal Commission finds 
them to be without proper representation and entitled thereto. 
These agencies will be subject to such regulations as the appropriate 
district board may establish, with the approval of the Coal Commis- 
sion, and subject to the standards of unfair competition as defined 
in the act. 

Both the district boards and marketing agencies may adopt by- 
laws and rules of procedure, subject to approval of the Commission. 
Members of the district boards will serve without pay, but may be 
reimbursed for reasonable expenses. Those subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the respective boards must bear their fair share of the code 
administration costs, to be computed on a tonnage basis, and the 
assessments may be collected through action in any court of com- 
petent authority. 

Marketing.—The marketing provisions of the code require all 

members to file with the appropriate district board such reports on 
Wespot orders, contracts, invoices, credit memoranda, etc., as the Com- 
mission may authorize or require. Each board may set up a statis- 
tical bureau and require that reports be submitted to that bureau 
instead of to the board. 
Minimum prices free on board transportation facilities at the 
mines for given grades and sizes of coal shall be established by the 
boards, either voluntarily or as directed by the Commission. It is 
stipulated that prices be just and equitable as between producers 
within the district and adjusted to yield a return for each district in 
he minimum-price area, as established by the code, as close as pos- 
sible to the weighted average of the total costs in such minimum- 
price area. In this way it is sought ‘‘to sustain the stabilization of 
wages, working conditions, and maximum hours of labor.’’ A for- 
mula is provided for arriving at prices, taking into account 1934 
osts and any subsequent changes in wages, hours, or other factors 
nffecting costs. 

If the Commission finds it in the public interest to fix maximum 
prices, it shall do so by making a uniform increase above the minimum 
prices in effect in a district. In this way it is sought to secure a 
easonable return above the weighted average total cost in the district. 
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No maximum price may be established that does not yield the cos; 
af production plus a reasonable profit. 

Complaints against the Commission’s rulings on prices may |. 
brought by code members. The Commission is required to hear sic}; 
complaints after due notice and to issue orders on the basis of its 
findings or pending final decision. Such orders, the code states. 
shall be binding upon all parties interested. 

The code lists 13 specific unfair methods of competition, including 
consignment of unordered coal, secret or discriminatory allowan es 
and rebates, attempts to purchase business, misrepresentation 0/ 
analyses of products, unauthorized use of trade marks, splitting 
commissions, and violations of code provisions. Sales through bona 
fide cooperatives are not deemed an unfair method of competition 
even though rebates, discounts, etc., may be allowed to members. 

Labor relations —That part of the code touching upon labor re|a- 
tions includes a provision that employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through representatives of their 
own choosing without interference. It is stated that employees have 
the right of peaceable assemblage to discuss the principles of co!- 
lective bargaining, that they shall be entitled to select checkweigh- 
men to inspect the weighing or measuring of coal, and that they 
shall not be required to live in company houses or trade at stores of 
the employer. 

The Labor Board established under the act is granted authority 
under the terms of the code to determine whether a labor organization 
is dominated by an employer and may hold elections to determine 
who are the freely chosen representatives of the employees. This 
Board may offer its services as mediator in disputes between employers 
and employees if such dispute is not settled by a tribunal set up by 
collective agreement. Cases may be arbitrated by the Board upon 
request of both parties concerned. 

Agreements on working time reached between the producers «/ 
over two-thirds of the annual national tonnage in the preceding 
calendar year and over one-half of the mine workers employed must 
be accepted by all code members. Similarly, if employers producing 
over two-thirds of the tonnage in a given district or districts in the 
preceding year and over one-half the employees agree on wage rates 
they must be filed with the Labor Board and become binding upon 
all the code members in the area. 
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Districts established.—A list of the 23 districts established for the 
bituminous coal industry follows: 


Location: Location—Continued. District No. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Arkansas and part of Okla- 
Western Pennsylvania 


Northern West Virginia 


15 
16 
Colorado (remaining coal 
counties) and part of New 
Mexico 17 
West Virginia and Virginia New Mexico (remaining coal 
(remaining ‘coal counties) - - 18 
Western Kentucky i 19 
Illinois 20 


North Dakota and South 
Dakota 21 


22 
Washington......._------ 23 








~~ 
_ 


Code for Cleaning and Dyeing Industry in New Jersey 


CODE following N. R. A. principles was adopted by the State 

Trade Board for the Cleaning and Dyeing Trade of New Jersey 
and became effective on December 20, 1935. It establishes labor 
standards for employees in more than 4,500 plants and retail outlets 
in the State and fixes minimum prices as well. Regulations will be 
promulgated at a later date to protect the health of the public by 
prohibiting collection of garments from homes where there is disease 
and the employment of workers suffering from disease. The State 
cleaning and dyeing board, consisting of three members, was created 
in 1935 by legislative action and empowered to establish a code in 
response to a request from members of the industry seeking relief 
from price cutting and racketeering. On the basis of information 
obtained from the trade through hearings, labor and other standards 
were agreed upon. 


Minimum wages.—Clerks in processing plants and retail outlets 
may not be paid less than $14 a week by the terms of the agreement. 
For skilled labor the minimum hourly rate of pay is fixed at 45 cents 
and for unskilled labor at 35 cents. 


Mazimum hours.—The working week is limited to a maximum of 
44 hours per week for employees in general, except that in peak 
periods, not to exceed 9 weeks in two seasons, the maximum week is 
raised to 48 hours so long as the average of 44 hours per week is not 
exceeded. For engineers, firemen, and maintenance men and clerks 
a 48-hour week is established with a 50-hour maximum for these 
groups, excluding clerks, in the same 9-week peak periods, with the 
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provision that the average of 48 hours per week is maintained. e\ 
periods are defined as 9 weeks from March 15 of each year and 9 week; 


times the hourly rate is authorized for emergency maintenance ani 
repair work. No employee may work more than 6 days in 7. 


Extent and Functions of State Planning Boards 


TATE planning boards have been established in 46 States, the 

Territory of Alaska, and the District of Columbia, the only 
States without such bodies being Delaware and Louisiana. In 3? 
States, Alaska, and the District of Columbia the boards were provided 
by statute. The original board appointments were made by Stat: 
governors, following a suggestion of the National Resources Con. 
mittee in 1934. This committee announced in a statement on th: 
general subject, made November 6, 1935, that encouragement offered 
by the committee and its predecessors and the help of the Feder! 
Emergency Relief Administration and the Public Works Adminis. 


tration had been important factors in bringing the boards into opers. | 


tion. Through the functioning of State planning boards it will be 
possible to develop projects in a well-ordered manner while at the 
same time giving employment where most needed. Labor’s interests 
will be kept before the boards in many instances by the trade-unior 
representatives included in the board membership. 

Activities of State planning boards have been varied. In connec- 
tion with the Federal public-works program the State bodies have 
been able to assist the Federal Government and at the same time 


contribute to ordered development within their respective territorial | 
limits. Within the State a board’s functions include supplying in- | 


formation on internal problems and cooperation with local govern- 
ments. As between States there is an opportunity for cooperation 
between boards to protect their mutual interests in work on stream 
pollution, highway planning, flood control, and related engineering 
undertakings. The National Resources Committee states that 
planning boards have been highly successful in their efforts to en- 
courage coordination of the work of State departments in related 
fields, especially in planning relative to national resources and public 
works. 

The original appointees to planning bodies have in most cases been 
continued when statutory bodies have been established. Members 
serve without pay but receive travel expenses to attend meetings. 


Included in board membership are college presidents, farmers, econ- 
omists, landscape architects, game conservationists, engineers, trade- 


from September 1, except at the coast resorts where the peak period i F 
from June 1 to September 10. Overtime pay at one and one-thirj | 
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Junionists, manufacturers, newspaper men, and lawyers. Technical 
Fconsultants for each board have been supplied by the National 
“BResources Committee to furnish expert advice and leadership and to 
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coordinate the continuing activities of the boards with those of related 
Federal agencies. 

Interstate cooperation is being facilitated through the formation 
of joint commissions and committees. In recent months 23 States 
have formed committees and commissions on interstate cooperation. 


New England and Pacific Northwest States have each established 


regional planning commissions under the direction of a district chair- 
man. In the remaining nine districts established by the National 
Resources Committee the chairmen have provided cooperation on an 
informal basis by making frequent personal visits. Circular II of the 
National Resources Committee, revised to October 15, 1935, gives 
the names and addresses of members of State and regional planning 
bodies. 

















UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 





Youth Commission of the American Council of 
Education 


HE creation of a nongovernmental commission to make ap 
extended study of conditions affecting the young people of the 
United States andjto work out a youth program was announced |as 
September by the American Council on Education, which is the 
sponsor of this 5-year project. The general education board ha: 
granted $800,000 for the work of the commission. 
Relative to this announcement Hon. George F. Zook, the president 
of the American Council on Education and former United State 
Commissioner of Education, made the following statement: 


Recent social and economic changes in the United States have given rise 
to difficulties in the care and education of young people with which existing 


ae! 


institutions are quite unprepared to deal adequately. The changes not on) 
have greatly intensified the problems which confront the schools, but also hive 
created an urgent need of protection and further education for millions of youths 
whom the schools are not reaching. Without some provision for continued 
basic planning to meet this situation there is serious danger that present condi- 
tions may constitute a fundamental threat to the national welfare. 

The new organization will cooperate with all governmental, edu- 
cational, and social agencies concerned with the youth problem. 
«A brief account of the first meeting of the commission is given in 
Uccupations—The Vocational Guidance Magazine, of November 
1935, from which the information in this article is taken. 

The director of the National Youth Administration participated 
in} the initial;meeting of the Youth Commission, which was addressed 
by Homer Price Rainey, president of Bucknell University, who is to 
direct, the, commission’s work. 

The following is a résumé of suggestions and recommendations 
made by Dr. Rainey: 

1. A comprehensive study of the youth problem should be made and a com- 
posite picture of it formulated. 


2. The contribution of the many agencies at work in this field should be 
studied and evaluated. 


3. As suggested by the cooperating committee of the American Council 0! 
Education, a study of the characteristics of youth should be immediately under- 
taken. 


4. The goals of our educational system should be critically evaluated aid 
desirable objectives set up for the whole field of secondary education. 
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5. The leisure-time activities of youth must be considered, and definite 
recommendations made to the people of the United States for the development 
of programs for leisure in their respective communities. 

6. The problems of secondary and general education in rural districts and 
small towns must be studied, for about two-thirds of all students of high-school 
age are in schools having an enrollment of 100 or less. 

7. An investigation of youth’s vocational opportunities and requirements is 
needed, and should include the types of jobs young people enter, their working 
conditions and progress in the jobs, and the best training methods for such 
employment. Consideration should be given “‘to the possibilities of a much 
greater differentiation of our entire educational program to meet the varying 
needs and abilities of American youth.” 

8. The numerous experiments _being’ carried_on should be examined and their 
tested results recommended to the people of the country. New experiments 
should be tried wherever it seems desirable and wise to undertake them. 





Young Job Seekers in Connecticut 


ORE than 43,000 persons under 25 years of age were applicants 

for work in Connecticut’s 15 State employment and National 
Reemployment offices, during the year ended November 1, 1934. The 
State employment service reports that ‘it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to place young people in permanent jobs.” 

An analysis of the registration cards filed with that service was 
undertaken to ascertain what employment qualifications were lacking 
in this youthful group which constituted such a large proportion of 
those seeking jobs in the State. The results of this analysis are given 
in a report, entitled ‘“‘ Youth in Search ‘of Jobs”, issued by the Con- 
necticut State Employment Service, which is the source of this 
article, 

The 1930 census returns show 279,985 persons in Connecticut in the 
age group 15 to 25, or approximately 17 percent of the State’s total 
population. The 43,106 young persons covered by the analysis 
under review constituted about 40 percent of the total applicants for 
jobs at employment services during the year. 

The major fact disclosed by the study is that more than 73 percent 
of these young applicants for work were not trained for any skilled 
occupation and more than 40 percent were not trained for any kind 
of employment. A large number of the young people applied for 
“any kind of work’’, regardless of previous training, and were regis- 
tered for unskilled work or clerical jobs of a general character. The 
urgent need for earning rather than the following of any precisely 
planned career was, according to this survey, the motivation of these 
indefinite requests for jobs. 

The study also reveals a tendency for youth today to continue in 


school for a rather longer period than did the workers of the group 
36780—36——6 
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more than 25 years of age. This finding is confirmed by the decline 
in the number of work permits issued by the State board of education 
in the period 1929-33. 

This longer period of schooling for the securing of remuneratiye 
work is declared to be of doubtful value, because of the general char- 
acter of such instruction, and also because it was seemingly selected 
in lieu of unemployment rather than in preparation for a definite jo}. 
About 80 percent of the young persons registered had had short jobs 
which lasted from 1 month to 2 years. In most cases the work experi- 
ence in the casual employment was not of much value in relation either 
to a future career or to a special job. The available data on wages for 
these young applicants and also for the older applicants were not 
reliable, but from the statements made by both groups the younger 
untrained people received lower wages than the applicants over 2) 
years of age, who had had a relatively greater amount of special 
training both in school and on the job. 

Approximately 90 percent of the youthful applicants covered by this 
study were single. According to the report, this was probably in 
many cases the result of lack of opportunities for employment and 
the consequent insecurity and inability to take care of a family. 

In Connecticut the trade schools are unable to assume the respon- 
sibility of establishing an adequate training program, as they are 
few in number and lack funds to increase their facilities. At the 
time of the preparation of this report the total graduates from al! 
the Connecticut trade schools numbered only 300 per annum. More 
than 900 additional boys and girls per year who had applied for 
training could not be admitted. 

In 1934 the State department of vocational education knew of 
only 45 firms with training programs. Moreover, according to the 
experience of the State employment service, employers in general 
are not willing to train unskilled workers on the job. ‘It is felt, 
therefore, that in the future the responsibility of such training must 
be vested in a public agency, just as it has already been recognized 
that the securing of employment for workers is the function of the 
State.” 

Recommendation is made in the report for the immediate develop- 
ment of a junior placement service, within the State employment 
service in Connecticut, to provide vocational counseling for the youth- 
ful applicants already registered and to concentrate on placement 
opportunities for them. Such a service would also cooperate with 
the schools and existing vocational training agencies. ‘The Connecti- 
cut State Employment Service is not now adequately staffed to handle 
the counseling and placement problem of this group. Junior place- 
ment services have been operated with success in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and the District of Columbia. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND LABOR CONDITIONS 





Collective Bargaining by Agricultural Workers in 
Various Countries 


RGANIZATION among agricultural laborers, or “‘landworkers”’ 

as they are called, is much more extensive in Europe than it is 
in this country, and many of their unions are associated through the 
International Landworkers’ Federation. In several countries the 
organizaticns are strong enough not only to secure agreements through 
collective bargaining, but to draw upon governmental authority to 
some extent to insure observance of agreements. In several other 
countries minimum wages of agricultural workers are fixed by law. 

The International Landworkers’ Federation recently issued a review 
of the collective-bargaining practices of those of its affiliated organiza- 
tions that have definite bargaining machinery and collective agree- 
ments, and a summary of minimum-wage legislation where that is the 
regulatory medium. The data presented herewith are from that 
review. 

After the World War the traditional method of individual accept- 
ance of terms offered by employing farmers was replaced to a 
considerable extent by collective agreements between organized 
workers and organized employers. The growing tendency of recent 
years toward governmental control of production and State subsidies 
to agriculture has accelerated both the machinery of collective bar- 
gaining and governmental intervention in the enforcement of agree- 
ments and the arbitration of wage disputes. 

Farmers receiving State subsidies in Holland are required as a 
condition of the grant to negotiate with workers’ organizations and to 
arrive at terms mutually acceptable. If agreement is not reached 
the Government may intercede as arbitrator. The same stipulation 
is made in the case of the sugar-beet growers in Sweden. Sugar 
factories there are permitted to deal only with growers who pay the 
scale fixed in the agreement, a requirement which applies to unor- 
ganized growers and their employees (who are not parties to the agree- 
ments) as well as to the organized signatories. 

Poland, shortly after the Republic was founded, enacted legislation 
designed, first, to facilitate and insure the conclusion of collective 


' International Landworkers’ Federation (Utrecht, Holland). Bulletin, issues of September 1935 (no. 2) 
and October 1935 (no. 3). (Mimeographed.) 7 
7 
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agreements between organized workers and organized farmers, ani) 
second, to provide governmental arbitral machinery in case of a break. | | 
down in negotiations or of threatened disputes over the application | — 
interpretations of agreements. During recent years the voluntary) — 
bargaining machinery has been unable to function satisfactorily, anj 
working conditions are in practice determined by special courts oi) © 
arbitration. These courts are tripartite commissions on which |:(. 
owners, landworkers, and the Government are represented. Decision; 
are binding and enforceable not only upon those immediately invol ed, 
but upon agriculture as a whole, whether organized or not. Thi 
wages determined by these special commissions become in effect tl, 
legal wage rates. Arbitration boards may intercede to secure th:! | 
enforcement of such voluntary agreements as may be in efiect. 

The Government takes an advisory part to a limited extent i 
Czechoslovakia and in Italy. The Czechoslovak agricultural labor 
councils, attached to the provincial labor offices, take the initiative 
by calling annual conferences of interested parties to discuss ‘‘ guiding 
principles.” ‘The Ministries of Agriculture and Social Welfare are) 
represented at these conferences, which, while wholly informal ani 7 
without binding force, develop policies that are in practice respected. 
The Italian labor charter of 1927 declares it to be the duty of organized 7 
groups to negotiate and conclude collective agreements. Agree. |” 
ments are not valid until they are approved and published by tl: ~ 
governmental authority immediately concerned. | 

A purely voluntary collective agreement has recently been nevo- ) 
tiated in Sweden between the agricultural employers’ association :n( 
the Swedish landworkers’ union. Its terms cover general workin: | 
conditions and housing and transportation facilities, and apply to th: 
entire- country. It is supplemented by agreements which {i 
minimum-wage rates locally. Individual contracts are permitted, but — 
these may not conflict with the general agreement. This pact is to, © 
be effective from November 1, 1935, to October 1936, and if notice 0! 
termination is not given 3 months before the expiration date, it is t 
continue for a second year. 


Legal Wage Regulation 

EneuisH Idw provides for the determination of minimum-waz'+ — 
rates for landworkers by wages boards. For this purpose the count 
is divided into numerous districts, each having its own board con- 
posed of local representatives of workers and employers and 11 
impartial chairman. These boards fix minimum rates only whici, 
when fixed, are enforceable as law throughout the district. Othe 
working conditions and wages higher than those fixed by the wage * ~ 
boards are subject to negotiation through the landworkers’ unions ’ 


3 An article in the Monthly Labor Review of February 1935 (p. 345) gives the provisions for holiday: ¥ '- 
pay secured by British landworkers through collective agreements. 
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Minimum-wage rates may be fixed for agricultural workers in 
1931. Wage commissions are composed of an equal number of 


sentative of the municipal government of the locality. In fixing 
minimum rates for agricultural workers, consideration is to be given 
o the facilities provided by employers which reduce the workers’ 
iving costs, such as lodging, farming privileges, firewood, etc.° 

Hungary has a minimum-wage law the practical value of which ‘‘is 
not very great’’, according to the report under review. Under its 
terms @ minimum-wage committee may be created by the Minister of 
Acriculture, on individual or collective complaint, when agricultural 
wages in a given district are less than a living wage for workers and 
their families. The committee is composed of two employers and 
two workers and a chairman selected by the agricultural chamber. 
The committee holds hearings, at which the agricultural chamber 
must be permitted to testify, and determines a daily rate. The 
Minister of Agriculture may then issue an order making that rate 
the minimum wage for the district. The act has been called into 
use only by the organized workers, and has been applied to only 
22 of the 149 districts and 56 towns into which Hungary is divided. 
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Economic Conditions in Tibet * 


IBET is a cold and thinly populated plateau traversed by a 
number of mountain ranges and has a very scant yield of 
agricultural products. The main crop is millet, with wheat, barley, 
and peas of far less importance. The principal diet of the people is 
millet with milk and butter, while peas for the most part are used for 
feeding the livestock. 
Eastern Tibet (including the Chinshakiang and Lantsangkiang 
Valleys) and the southwest of the territory have rich forests, but the 
difficulties of communication have interfered with the development 


the Lantsangkiang and the Chinskakiang Valleys were available, 


Mineral deposits in the territory are reported as large, but detailed 
information on this subject is not available. 

The outstanding productions of Tibet are sheep wool, skins and 
furs, rugs, medicinal substances, musk, deer antlers, etc. Many 
of the skins and furs are sent to Great Britain via India, and almost 
all of the medicinal substances are marketed in China. Tibetan 


* U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bul. No. 569: Labor legislation of Mexico (p. 20), Washington, 1932, 
‘ Data are from Chinese Economic Bulletin, July 20, 1935. 
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imports include tea, silk fabrics, cotton piece goods, handkerchiefs 
hams, wines, tobacco, and porcelain from China, and white shirting 
and sheeting, silks, jewels, and hardware from India. 

Each year the latter country also furnishes a considerable quantity 
of arms and ammunition. British influence predominates in th, 
markets of Tibet, particularly in the treaty ports of Kiangitse, 
Shigatse, and Yathong, which are stations for British commerci,| 
attachés. Japanese manufacturers are beginning to enter these 
markets and in Lhasa the volume of Japanese imports is on the 
increase. 

Tibetan industries are still in the handicraft stage. The wants of 
the natives are very simple and the prospect for industrial develop. 
ment in this country is slight. Among the important handicrafts in 
the territory at present are the weaving of woolen cloth and tent 
material, the casting of metal figures and pottery, papermaking, 
and incensemaking. 

The only taxes in Tibet are those on land, stock, and tea, and such 
levies are usually paid in sheep wool and grain. The Government's 
annual revenue is, therefore, far from adequate to meet require- 
ments of progress. The currency of Tibet includes local notes, 
Indian rupees, and 50-cent silver ‘‘dollars” from Szechuan, the most 
popular being the Indian rupee—the usual standard currency in 
trading. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 





Effect of Technological Changes on Employment of 
Women 


HE effect of 250 technological changes in production upon the 

earnings, work opportunities, and employment conditions of 
women is analyzed by the United States Women’s Bureau in a 
recent report.' 

The Women’s Bureau confined its study to changes involving 
women. Data were secured for the period 1921-31, showing the 
nature of certain types of technological changes and the effects upon 
employment, production, and costs, in factories visited by the Bureau. 
Visits were made to 115 plants in 32 cities in 9 States, and 1,035 
women affected by technological changes in the method of working 
were interviewed in their homes. 

In 212 of the 250 cases, the change in production or managerial 
methods involved only one type of adjustment, as, for example, the 
installation of new machinery which did not necessitate any accom- 
panying change, merely rerouting work, or substituting women for 
men on identical work methods. The character of the change and 
the number of times each occurred in the 212 cases was as follows: 

Improved machines 
Operating changes or different work set-up 
Change from hand to machine work 
Substitution of— 

Women for men 

Men for women 
Different method of payment 
Change from machine to hand work 
Shorter hours 


In the remaining 38 cases the technological improvement had been 
brought about through a combination of changes, the most frequent 
being the substitution of women for men and some major change in 
production method, such as changing from hand to machine work, 


or introducing better machinery or more efficient methods of handling 
the work. 





!U. 8. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 107: Technological changes in relation to women’s employment, 
by Ethel L. Best. Washington, 1935. 
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Results of Changes in Machinery 


Tue change found in the greatest number of cases was the in-{,\. 
lation of new machinery or new attachments of an improved ani — 4 de 
more efficient type, sometimes involving a change from sing! {| 7} 
multiple operation. Changes of this type occurred in 78 of the 21) | ¥fo 
cases studied where only a single factor was responsible for altired | 7 yy 
conditions. Employment decreased in 64.4 percent of these crises | Fw 
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and the total number of workers needed was reduced from 2,86) 1) Ww 
to 1,421, a decrease of 50.3 percent. The total number of woinen | © 
i employed was reduced 54.5 percent, and of men, 22 percent. Amon: | © 
ay the women shifted from old to new machines, who were interviewe| | 7 j; 


for the purposes of the study, 33.7 percent earned less and °2) | |} 
percent earned more after the change than before. No change in| © 5 
1 earnings was reported by the remainder. More than one-thir: of | — 
in these women liked the changed conditions, 40 percent did not, and 
| the rest expressed no decided preference for one system as compired 
i | to the other. 
We Typical cases.—Five mechanically operated suai presses, with 
: ae dial feed and compressed air chucks to discharge the finished pieces, | — 
i aa displaced 20 old-type punch presses which had been fed and opera‘ ed fm 
by 20 women. The new machines required only the part-time atten- 
tion of 1 man, and the women were dismissed. Output on the old | © 
machines was 2,500 parts per day per machine, and on the new, 
20,000 parts per day per machine. Hence 5 machines and the pari- } 
time work of 1 man produced in a day twice the output of 20 women | — 
on 20 machines. e 
In the packaging of such light, dry products as cereals, soap flakes, | * 
and the-like, a machine has been adopted which forms the box fro 
flat cardboard sheets, fills, and seals the box and delivers it to tle 
shipping room on a moving belt. In one plant using this machine, | — 
5 machines of the improved type replaced 24 old machines. Each | 
new machine calls for 1 attendant to fill the hoppers with the cari- | 
board for the cartons, whereas the old machine required 2 attendants. 
The entire staff under the new system, including preparers «11 
inspectors, is 20. 
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Results of Managerial Changes "7 


In 41 cases the changes were those of management, primarily cou- 
cerned with the arrangement and routing of the work, althou:!: 
mechanical devices such as conveyors, moving belts, or bench fixtures, 
were introduced in some instances. Many industries were covered ii 
the 41 cases studied, including those manufacturing hosiery, shiris ¢— 
and collars, automobiles and accessories, food products, electric bull, 
etc. The loss in employment opportunities entailed by these chang’: 
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was not so great as that occasioned by the installation of improved 
J nachinery, but after the changes were made, 430 were doing the 
“J work previously done by 708. The number of women employed 
J decreased 38.8 percent. Among the women retained who reported 
iheir earnings before and after the change, earnings had decreased 
for 52.3 percent and increased for 21.3 percent. The changes were 
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J unpopular with more than half of the women involved (53.8 percent) 








who expressed themselves on that point, although favorable comment 


was made by 22.7 percent. 


Typical cases.—The work in one department of a hosiery mill was 


completely reorganized and simplified. The change resulted in 
J increased output for the department, and an increase in average 


hourly earnings from 38.2 cents to 43.7 cents. The average number 
of workers was reduced from 266 to 202. 

A new production method was reported for a shirt factory which 
changed the joining of the neck band and the collar from two opera- 


tions to one. Production per hour decreased, but one entire unit 
> employing 6 men and 16 women was eliminated because it was no 


| 


longer necessary to collect, record, bundle, and truck the separate 
bands and collars. 


Results of Other Types of Change 


From hand to machine production.—The change from hand to ma- 
chine production, found in 42 cases, resulted in a greater decrease in 
employment than any other single type of change. In these 42 cases, 
employment of women decreased 70.9 percent, and earnings of women 
were less in 55 percent of the cases reported. 

Substitution of one class of workers for another—Women were sub- 
stituted for men in 32 cases studied, in some of which operating 
changes were also involved. In these instances, employment oppor- 
tunities for women were of course greatly expanded, as the number 
of women employed increased from 33 to 482. Lower labor costs to 
the employer resulted from the difference in the wage rates paid to 
the women and to the men, as production remained about the same. 
In some cases the individual woman was earning more than she had 
earned on other work, but in all cases the women were paid less on 
identical work than the men they had displaced. 


Technological Displacement 





AutTHouas the effects of the various changes on employment varied 
with type and circumstances, the combined effect was a marked 
decrease. Before the technological changes studied by the Women’s 
Bureau had taken place, 6,401 workers were employed in the plants 
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or processes with which the study was concerned. Six montl:s ,; 
more later, the number of workers employed was 3,604, a reductioy 
of 43.7 percent. However, women comprised 77.8 percent of th. 
6,401 workers and 80.1 percent of the reduced force of 3,604. Th, 
proportional increase or decrease in the number of workers affecte( 
by each type of technological change is shown in the following table 


Percent of Decrease in Employment Resulting from Technological Changes, by 
Type cof Change and Sex 








Percent of decrease in employment of 





All employees Men Women 








Oo changes or different work set-u 
Change from hand to machine work. ¥t 





$-3S8} 6 
anoawcn i ~ 











1 In all but 1 case women were substituted for men. 
§ Increase. 


















































NEGRO IN INDUSTRY 





Work of National Urban League 


QUARTER of a century ago, in September 1910, Mrs. Standish 
Baldwin called a conference in New York City of representatives 






of the Committee for Improving the Industrial Conditions of Negroes 
Win New York and the League for the Protection of Colored Women 


i(both organized in 1906), and other white and colored leaders with an 
interest in human welfare. From this conference for the discussion 


of the urban social and economic conditions of the Negroes sprang 
Hthe National Urban League, which now has 43 locals in as many 
Vcities. 


A brief review of the league’s activities for the past 25 years is 


- ¥given in the November 1935 issue of ‘Opportunity—Journal of Negro 


Life” (official organ of the association), the source of the data here 


7 presented. 


The program of this organization is outlined as follows: 
(1) Seek cooperation of welfare movements in efforts to apply to the Negro 


) urban population the benefits of modern social service. 


(2) Investigate carefully and scientifically the manifestation among Negroes 


> of antisocial and destructive social and economic forces—marshaling data fact- 


ually (always honestly) and so convincingly that always practical programs of 
amelioration may be obvious and thus be assured of public support. 
(3) Train Negro social workers * * * so that they, themselves, might not 


® only accelerate social work among their own people but pool their resources with 


those of white social workers for the good of humanity in general. 


One of the league’s early efforts—and a very prolonged one—was 
| the persuasion of the Bellevue Hospital authorities to have Negro 
internes. Among other results of the activities of the league were the 
appointments of the first Negro probation officer, the first Negro “‘ big- 
brother and big-sister worker”’, and the first Negro vocational officer, 
and the establishment of the first Negro home for delinquent colored 
girls, 

The league was also instrumental in getting a boys’ fresh air camp 
and a neighborhood playground in Harlem. Other accomplishments 
included the securing of dance-hall inspection, an improved housing 
program, free employment service, and the presentation of the Negro’s 
cause before colleges, church groups, conferences, forums, and all 
kinds of assemblies. The gospel of good will and cooperation has 
also been spread by magazine and newspaper articles, motion pictures, 
and radio addresses. 

During the World War the league promoted special programs in 
behalf of Negro migrants in over 20 large cities, and it was at the in- 
stance of the league’s representatives that the Division of Negro 
Economics was established in the United States Department of Labor. 
85 
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The organization has had 85 “fellows” in schools of social work .:;,; 
university graduate departments of sociology and economics. 7) os; 
“fellows” and former employees of the league have held or are 1, 
holding important positions in the field of social work or in work fo; 
the betterment of interracial relations, and in well-known universi' ie; 

In the history under review it is also stated that the New )) 
Urban League proposed the idea out of which the Dunbar Gar |e) 
Apartments materialized, and the Chicago Urban League interes‘ ¢( 
the late Mr. Julius Rosenwald in the idea through which the Chic:ic 


RR dA ae IR I hes 


| Rosenwald Garden Apartments became a reality—each a more t))an F 9° 
) $2,000,000 Negro housing scheme. | 
| Over 75 major social investigations of Negro groups have been F 4) 


veys, studies of labor unions, recreation, and housing. For soine 
years health campaigns have also been conducted. 
With reference to the league’s efforts toward organization of Nevro F >t 
labor the following statement is made: af 
While we must admit that our success has not been signal toward securing 
recognition of Negro workers’ rights through the American Federation of La} or 
i | we are none the less pleased at our early insistence on the Negro’s claim to fair 
| recognition by the forces of organized labor. In 1918 we made our first forinal [ © - 
demands of the American Federation of Labor through its executive council for 
the inclusion of Negroes in the memberships of the various internationals. |; 
the council sessions and at several American Federation of Labor conventions 
we were instrumental in having resolutions passed calling for the admission of 
Negro workers to membership. We still feel that the cause of labor demands that 
Negroes be invited into the ranks of the organized groups. In some traces, 
| such as the miners and the longshoremen, the advantages of the ‘‘no prejudice’ 
. ) policy are evident, but as long as Negroes are forced to remain the ‘‘prover!)ial 
| at scabs” labor cannot present a “solid front” in its struggle for a living wage and 
) favorable working conditions. 

During the present industrial depression, the league has trained 
board members and staff members for Federal, State, and local public 
service, and has directed its efforts toward securing for indigent Negro 

| citizens the benefits of the various public emergency measures. Ac- 
| cordingly, it has urged upon the municipal, State, and national officials 
| the provision for Negroes of “proper unemployment relief, fair low- 
cost housing facilities, the appointment of Negroes to advisory boars | 
and staffs of recovery services, and recognition of the Negro’s claim — 
to an equitable share of all the benefits of our Federal program 0! 
economic adjustment.”’ Although the results have not been wholly 
satisfactory, they have surpassed the expectations of many w)i0 
doubted whether Negroes could receive any substantial benefits whe: 

so many white people were financially helpless. However, according | — 
to its executive secretary, the accomplishments of the league ‘‘in the 
face of such powerful and uncompromising odds*encourage us to 1 
more vigorous campaign in “the direction of our objectives.” 


—_— 
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' | | fostered by the league, including State, city, and neighborhood sur- P74 
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A about 10,420,000 francs * Jess than in the preceding year. 


FAMILY ALLOW ANCES 





Family Allowances in Belgium, 1931-34 ' 


HE amount of allowances paid under the Belgian national 
family-allowance system in 1934 was nearly 236,437,000 francs— 
The assess- 


7 ments made to finance these allowances also decreased, by more than 
> 13,868,000 francs. 


Data as to the financial transactions of the system, as submitted 
to the general annual meeting of the Belgian national compensation 


+ fund for family allowances held October 3, 1935, are shown in table 1. 


Table 1.—Financial Summary of Family Allowances in Belgium, 1931-34! 


[Former par value of franc=2.78 cents in United States currency] 








1931 1932 1933 1934 





Francs 
257, 000, 621. 52 


Francs Francs 
213, 351, 463. 47 


168, 241, 920. 13 
58, 893, 289. 81 
13, 783, 746. 60 


242, 
229, 
44, 
30, 


270, 868, 902. 05 
246, 857, 378. 80 
55, 016, 497. 08 
31, 004, 973. 83 


236, 436, 715. 56 
51, 156, 757. 49 
30, 592, 851. 53 


407, 933. 80 
12, 327. 38 


365, 736. 40 


400, 580. 15 
1, 178.75 


15, 761. 77 

















! Paid under national compensation system. 


The average number of dependent children in the families receiving 
allowances in 1934 was 1.80. The average allowance received per 


> family in that year was 487.51 francs, a decrease of 30.29 francs as 


compared with 1933, resulting from a reduction in the scales applied 
to compensation in arrears, for the last three quarters of 1934. 

Table 2 gives the number of families receiving allowances under 
the Belgian national compensation system, classified by number of 
dependent children up to and including 13, from 1931 to 1934. In 
the latest year covered in the report 54.6 percent of these families 
had 1 child; 25.9 percent, 2 children; 10.5 percent, 3 children; and 
approximately 9 percent, 4 or more children. 


' Data are from Bulletin du Comité Central Industriel de Belgique, Oct. 16, 1935. 
Former par value of franc in United States currency=2.78 cents. 
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Table 2.—Distribution of Families Receiving Allowances in Belgium, by Numbe; 
of Child Beneficiaries, 1931-34 ! 








Number of child beneficiaries 


Number of families receiving allowances 








1931 








A ORS EE OER ee re ae es 7 ee OO 256, 983 
121, 308 

Pe wticbadieiuibl occnéacecsnccatelinetieewteadd 46, 487 
CASCIO pee re eens 19, 592 
GRE ob on.ccb pode S eae back ciweunsibeckedo cles 8, 882 
ieee ne ee a ke ee 3, 865 
cin dd kb hth ie dati cinwas be ceadpovvsendd 1, 550 
| RRERTEESS SR 2 S a  e 522 
8 LADY Bur oe ER Le RS Sk ae ee Ces Sees SE 194 
Se eer es eeaepaeY eee eet 46 

18 

SSE es te ee 6 

1 











1933 
354 267, 237 258, 757 
130, 701 127, 260 122, 559 
51, 293 51, 065 49, 893 
23, 198 22, 999 22, 311 
11, 005 10, 866 10, 752 
5, 137 5, 185 14] 
2, 258 2, 356 2, 38 
861 944 1, 073 
315 355 387 
83 110 127 
22 28 38 
7 3 6 
eP Seeem oe 2 2 














1 Under the national compensation system. 


Table 3 shows the number of affiliates under the Belgian national! 


compensation system, and number of their personnel, and of families 
and child beneficiaries, for the years under review. 


Table 3.—Affiliated Enterprises, Personnel, and Beneficiaries of Family Allowance 


Funds under Belgian National Compensation System, 1931-34 











1932 1933 1934 





SERIA AT TE RC eee 28, 
po EE EE Ee eae ae. 1, 257, 891 
Chit eben din coded Lobeadbendocie cnt 988, 
ss Se BSE ORL FEA Rp a 244, 145 
Families receiving I isinns ehcakdcctacticcsoun 459, 458 
RRR SR I aS ee 802, 567 








83, 031 96, 222 101, 887 

1, 309,212 | 1, 277,674 1, 234, 484 : 

1, 026, 216 997, 173 964, 670 : 

248, 971 246, 560 240, 571 & 

493, 234 488, 410 473, 428 > 
888, 959 881, 097 858, 970 














! The ee 


om oe unds were unable to give 


figures b 
he difference hog the . in this table and those published by the 
- due to the fact that the figures of the national fund relate only to the funds pating 
msation system and do not include statistics concerned with the payment of allowances direct without 


the | tervention of compensation funds. 


between oe total number of employees and the number of men and women employed 


Revue de Travail 
in the national 
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COOPERATION 





Review of Cooperative Movement Throughout the 
World in 1934 


ROM the viewpoint of the cooperative movement the year 1934 

was one of extreme difficulty, and in some countries conditions 
were such as to threaten even the continued existence of the move- 
ment. Nevertheless, a compilation by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of data for the cooperative movement of 45 countries, covering some 
) 465,000 cooperative societies, shows gains in membership and sales 
in the majority of countries in 1934. 

Of the societies for which data were obtained, more than half (56.8 
percent) were agricultural societies, slightly less than one-fifth (18.2 
percent) were credit societies, about 8 percent were consumers’ 
societies, and the remainder were housing, workers’ productive, and 
other types of cooperative enterprises. 

More than 139,000,000 persons were banded together in some type 

of cooperative etrort in the 43 countries for which data could be 
found. Of these more than three-fifths (66.9 percent) belonged to 
consumers’ societies, slightly over one-fifth to agricultural cooperatives, 
about 7 percent to credit societies, and the remainder were fairly 
evenly divided among the housing, workers’ productive, and miscel- 
laneous groups. 
A retail trade of more than 12 billion dollars annually was done by 
» the consumers’ societies of 21 countries. In each of 5 countries the 
cooperative retail stores had sales of more than $100,000,000. The 
wholesale societies in most countries continued in 1934 their progress 
of previous years. The Netherlands Cooperative Wholesale, which 
in 1932 had the largest business in its history, reported further in- 
creases in 1933 and 1934. Of 46 wholesale organizations for which 
information was obtained, the 1934 sales exceeded those of 1933 in all 
but 9. A cooperative wholesale trade of more than $900,000,000 was 
reported in 1934. The majority of the wholesale societies carry on 
productive activities and in some countries the manufactures are of 
considerable variety and volume. In 1934, the 13 societies for which 
the value of goods produced is known had a combined output amount- 
ing to $223,659,000—about one-half of 1 percent less than in the 
preceding year. 
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In Great Britain alone the retail cooperative societies returne| to able 
their members in patronage dividends on the 1934 business over 99 §==— 
million dollars, in addition to more than 23 million dollars in interes; 
on share capital. 

The cooperators of some 38 countries have an international ore ani. 
zation, the International Cooperative Alliance, to which at the end 
of 1933 more than 86,000 societies (with 97,790,000 members) had 
affiliated. 


Comparative Development of Various Forms of Cooperation 


THE various forms of cooperative effort have developed unevenly in 
different countries, according to the aptitude of the people and to the 
conditions and needs to be met. In countries primarily agricultural, 
societies for the cooperative marketing of farm products and purcliase 
of farm supplies are of greatest numerical importance (Argentina, 
China, Denmark, Latvia, Norway). In Bulgaria, India, and Rv. 
mania, the largest number of societies are of the credit type. In 
Rumania, however, a law promulgated in 1933, which reduced all 
agricultural debts by 50 percent, practically ruined the cooperative 
credit movement there and many years will be required for recovery. 
In India, where cooperative effort has been mainly in the field of 
agricultural credit, the severe depression has caused a serious set-back. 
In nearly all Provinces the formation of new societies is being dis- 
couraged by the public authorities and large numbers of societies are 
being liquidated.' 





In France, Germany, and Poland, agricultural and credit socicties ~ 
f are about equal in number. Consumers’ societies predominate nu- - 
; merically only in Canada, Chile, Java, and Spain. The most even ~ 
4 development (as regards number of societies) is shown in Belgium. Yu 


The number of societies of specified types, in the latest year for 

which information is available, is shown in table 1. As the table er 

i indicates, the three most important types are the credit, consumers’, 
and agricultural societies. The workers’ productive associations | 
q (those in which the workers own and operate the enterprise or in | 
; which they combine to market their labor or services) are important | 
in only a few countries, while housing associations are even scarcer. | 





1 

1 

i 1 An article in the November 1934 issue of the Review of International Cooperation states that und«\1!)t- u 

: edly the cooperative credit movement in India will revive with economic recovery, but that it can no longer : 
be “usefully or successfully run on old traditional lines.”” The Indian credit movement had, it is stted, 
been started on two main assumptions, both of which experience has shown to be fundamentally erroneous: 

(1) That the credit society was a suitable agency to supply all of the credit needs of the farmers (exper «nce b 
showed that it was admirably adapted for short- but not long-term loans), and (2) that debt was the main 
cause of the farmers’ poverty, whereas experience has shown that the debt was the result and not the c..se 

of their poverty. Revival of the cottage and village industries is suggested as one means of improving the 9 

condition of the agriculturists. I 
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able 1.—Number of Cooperative Societies of Specified Types, by Countries 


——— 








Country 


Societies 
of all 
types 


Credit 
societies 


Workers’ 
produc- 
tive and 
labor 
associa- 


Housing 
and con- 
struction 
societies 


Agricul- 
tural 
associa- 
tions 


end 


had 





Cyprus. : 
Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Federated Malay States 


pees & paeBio 
BRsSEBSSIASeSSRSSSS 


= 
- 


a 


3, 216 
248 


11, 762 
10, 463 

128 
South Africa, Union of 933 416 
Soviet Union . 106, = 


Spain 
12, 800 
11,919 
14, 788 
8, 227 


465, 199 





37, 170 





























oy cover only societies affiliated to central organization. 

1933; Sao Paulo only. 

‘No data. 

$1932. 

‘ Dairies only. 

—— “urban societies”’ of all types. 

‘A very large proportion of these are credit societies (number not reported). 
" Includes fishery societies also. 

a ry cover only societies affiliated to auditing unions. 


4 Estimated. 
* 1934. 


A more accurate indication of cooperative development is afforded 
by membership than by number of societies,"for in some countries the 
multiplicity of small {societies indicates weakness rather than 
strength. This has been true in India, Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
Bulgaria.? 


TS 
‘A student of the cooperative movement, traveling in Bulgaria, noted one town of less than 30,000 popula- 
tion which had 14 cooperative societies. 


36780—86——7 
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In some countries the consumers’ cooperative movement hg. 
adopted a definite policy of amalgamating all the consumers’ sovietie, 
in a given region, with the purpose of obtaining greater efficic ney, 
economy, and stability. Such amalgamation has proceeded at , 
faster rate in France, Great Britain, and the Scandinavian countries 
than elsewhere. 

The membership of the principal types of societies is shown jy 
table 2. Examination of this table discloses that although the num. 
ber of consumers’ societies may be small in relation to those of othe; 
types, as regards number of members consumers’ cooperation out. 
ranks any of the other types in 17 of the 32 countries for which com. 
parable data are at hand. Credit cooperation exceeds all other types 
in membership i in Bulgaria, India, Latvia, Lithuania, and Rumania, 
and is of about equal importance with the consumers’ societies in 
Czechoslovakia, Germany, and the Netherlands. Agricultural asso- 
ciations are outstanding in the cooperative movements of Austria, 
Canada, Denmark, Irish Free State, Japan, Luxemburg, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, South Africa, and the United States. 

In reading this table it should be borne in mind that it undoubtedly 
contains some duplication of members, as the same person may belong 
to several societies of different types. 


Table 2.—Membership of Specified Types of Cooperative Societies, by Countries 




































Workers’ 
Housing 
Societies | Consum-| G,oqit pee. and con-| Agricul- | ,,... 
Country Year | ofall | ers’ soci-| .ccieties | labor as- | .S*Tuc- | turalas- | | 
types eties socia. | t10m So- | sociations | *?* 
tions cieties 
— a 70, 207 38, 023 14,502} 110, 768)......... 116,914; = (?) 
I On 216, 402 152, 440 el a al RS LO 26, 905 ees 
sbivatileuisbted 281,766) 119, 532 2) (2) (2) (3) | 162,234 
SS See: 933 823, 122 344, 822 2) (2) 170, 300 408, 000) (?) 
BD pa snse 5 icercivorwllahite 1933 714, 872) % 467, 388 3, 750 @ 243, 734 (? 
lle ae 38 1931 126,645} (2) (Qa (2) 2 47,000) 79, 645 
es 1933 796, 341 70, 255} 367,345 75, 758} 10, 160 73, 740| 199, 083 
dD ntnavmnenaiea 1933 552, 897 39, 001 Peele riven, Saag, OE 314, 426) | 163, 000 
SE Sees 1933 85, 000 f° einen 8 4 (?) Rr 
I<; ciddthaunttindidehacnen 1934 373, 856 2) (2) 2 2 (’) (?) 
2 ro sa 1933 Ss XO ES eee aaa 
Czechoslovakia -_--..... 1934 3, 500, 300)4 1, 031, 714| 1, 000, 000 (2) § 151,472)  ® 100, 300/1, 216, 814 
psenpeatended 1933 | 1,662,962} 329,000) (2) (2) (2) 584,016) 749, 946 
catia ne cetimmauinds 1933 57, 400 34,000} 1 23, 400 () (2) (2) (?) 
Federated Malay 
Rieti inainnmendinaniel 1933 43, 900].......... 43, 900 g v0) (?) 
I a ieniiedicisnies earned 1933 715, 850} 3 495,849) 7143, 244 2) (2) 8 76, 757 (4) 
ESE 1932 2, 869, 745)! 2,281,000} 540, 445 30, 1 18, (?) (?) 
Ritirenmondennen 1933 7, 700, 623)3 3, 344, 410)? 3, 205, 528 (2) 7 708,810; °% 441,875) (°) 
Great Britain._........ 1933 | 7,514, 718)7, 151, (?) 1 28,968} 1° 291,989) (’) 
BT n <n cccnenace 1933 1, 356, 369 207; + 380,885! 117,712 f 1 65, 565) ° 190, 000 
Iceland .-............-- 1933 7, 686 7, 686 y ) : s i» 
initia tiniest 1933 4, 294, 339 8 RF ea eee ee 18 3,075,429) 30, 155 
Irish Free State___..... 1932 127, 370 , 354 15, 520 2, 118 88, 19 11, 759 
i bnunminntdainn ome 1933 1, 557,180} 742, 260 (*) § 118, 500} § 49,876) § 635,507) § 11,037 
| NERA SRA 1933 | 6,077,143} 190, 520| 7 768,623} (2) (3) 5, 118,000} (*) 
sesbeberpeiecand 1933 400,481) 32,568) 204, 680)..........|....--_. 53, 905) 109, 328 
Lithuania----......... 1933 139, 274) 28,700) 96, 508 7 99,733) 4, 338 
Luxemburg *__.......-. 1931 57, 907 34 4, 879 50, 575| 1 2, 453 
M ee aa 1931 6, 600 5 1,900 2 4,700)  (?) 
Netherlands_-.......... 1934 561,031; 312,235) * 223, 291 ’ : 25, 505| = (?) 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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New Zea. 
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Table 2.—Membership of Specified Types of Cooperative Societies, by Countries— 
Continued 
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Country 


New Zealand 
Norway 
Palestine 
Poland 


Rumania.....--------- 


Siam | 
South Africa, 


Switzerland 3 
United States 
Yugoslavia 


Union 


Societies 
of all 
types 


Con- 
sumers’ 
societies 


Credit 
societies 


Workers’ 
produc- 
tive and 

labor 
associa- 
tions 


Housing 
and con- 
struction 
societies 





96, 494 
342, 389 
21, 043 

1, 417, 710 
1, 640, 652 
2, 157 


85, 697 


86, 510, 100}7: 


111, 279 
616, 602 
709, 774 
4, 280, 000 
1, 007, 790 


121, 587 


(?) 
2 





139, 551, 024 


93, 539, 147 


2, 320, 821 


1, 067, 131 


























2, 949, 525 





1 Data cover only societies affiliated to central organization. 

‘1933. 

‘Data are for 1930. 

‘ Warehouse societies only. 

1 1982. 

‘Dairy societies only. 

11931; data cover only societies affiliated to central organization. 

» Includes fishery societies. 

It 1928. 

“A very large papain of these are members of agricultural credit societies (number not reported). 
‘Included with agricultural associations. 

4 Approximate members of societies affiliated to central union in 1928. 
i Estimated. 

+ 1934. 


The Retail Consumers’ Movement 


Tue year 1934 was characterized from the standpoint of the con- 


sumers’ movement as ‘‘a period of crisis * * * probably without 
«ample in the history of the International Cooperative Alliance.’’® 
legislative restrictions, depressed economic conditions with resultant 
memployment and reduced purchasing power, falling price levels, 
rstrictions upon trade (in the form of import and export quotas and 
lariffs), experiments in currency control, and in some countries, 
sovernment intervention in the administration of the cooperative 
movement itself—these were some of the conditions with which the 
novement had to cope. That progress has been made in many 
countries, not only in extension of membership but in value and 
volume of sales, is therefore the more remarkable. 

Table 3 brings together figures as to the operations of the local 
consumers’ societies in 21 countries. In some countries—such as 
Germany and Italy—it is difficult to obtain reliable data, and the 
lable should therefore be read with that in mind. It should be 
noted, also, that in a number of cases the figures relate only to the 
wcleties which are affiliated with the central cooperative organization. 


' Review of International Cooperation (London) January 1935. 
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Whereas in Norway, Sweden, and Great Britain, the vast majority 
local societies are members of the central body, in others, as jy 
Canada and Belgium, a considerable proportion of the societics are 
independent organizations for which no information is available 

An annual retail business aggregating more than 12 billion dolla;s 
is shown for the 21 countries covered in table 3. Five-sixths of this 
was accounted for by the societies in the Soviet Union where the 
movement until recently has been protected and fostered by the 
government. Outside the Soviet Union Great Britain remains the 
leader. In Germany, where in 1929 the business done by the local 
consumers’ societies amounted to more than $300,000,000, in 1934 
sales fell to less than $160,000,000. Sales of more than $100,000,000 
were recorded in each of 5 countries. 




















oh 


Table 3.—Membership and Business of Local Consumers’ Societies in Specified 
Countries 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value] 















































Sales 
: . 
y Country Year b Nig eiemabar of Foreign currency 
porting United States 
currenc’ 
M ry Amount 
Ns iin ttnerittiiealll 1933 184 344, 822 | Swiss franc 99, 428, 663 $19, 189 
EES ES EE 1933 97 467, 388 | franmc.......- 888, 691, 241 24, 695, 61 
B — ARR Pes 1933 142 70, 255 | leva........- 867, 000, 000 6, 242, 400 
ES Pe a 1934 10, 518 | dollar.....-. 3, 353, 884 3, 353, 884 
Czechoslovakia ?_...........- 1934 140 (3) crown......- 459, 982, 263 13, 615, 475 
ETE G RES. 1933-34 1,815 (3) a 278, 000, 000 73, 164, 000 
Finland: 
ie Ht inatunetnoaneanaeat 1934 110 258,450 | mark._.....- 1, 119, 400, 000 28, 208, 880 
. 2} ne eee 1934 418 237, 399 |_...- 7 are 1, 809, 425, 872 45, 597, 532 
5 i, I a etn oi 1933 1, 120 | 1,659,956 | franc........ 3, 800, 966, 363 148, 997, 881 
4 I ak dhe ctisgutingcting 1934 1, 078 |\ 3, 211, 800 | mark_......- 661, 604, 000 157, 462, 052 
‘ | ea 1933 1, 160 |! 7, 151, 735 und__.. 205, 582,560 | 1,000, 467,528 
I cmocinhonninonsiobn 1933 185 Re a 37, 310, 000 3, 731, 000 
Netherlands_................. 1933-34 385 $14, 000 | florin_......- 66, 551, 162 2f 567 
ew Zealand................- 1934 20 5, ~~ wae 150, 000 729, 97 
EM pniniindhccmcnsdihsedinncge data 1934 479 129,719 | krone.......| 117, 224, 000 31, 416, 032 
pS Ey ee ee 1933 1, 198 347, 613 | zloty_......- 97, 450, 276 10, 933, 921 
South Africa, Union of_-..-..-- 1932-33 12 14, 133 | péund______- 483, 430 2, 352, 61 
Soviet Union...........----.- 1934 | ®9,779 |73, 000,000 | ruble__...__- 20, 520, 000, 000 | 10, 558, 976, 400 
Siticenscastinhbedencenctlll 1933 465 120, 891 he 107, 423, 100 20, 732, 658 
Sweden !____- EE 1934 750 550, 657 | kroma.....-- 377, 212, 913 101, 093, 060 
Switzerland !_...........----- 1933 865 | 418,290 | franc.......- 329, 538, 641 63, 00, 958 
United States...............- 1933 725 328, 278 | dollar. .....- 46, 899, 929 46, 899, 929 
a ae ee SS... . ad ceadinntenh cobuapers 12, 388, 215, 092 





1 Data cover only societies affiliated to central organizations. 
> aa gg only German societies. 

0 
4 Initials of name of central union, by which that organization is commonly known. 
— a number of societies other than consumers’ societies. 
















From the volume of trade indicated above, it is evident that very 
substantial earnings are made for the members. In Great Britain 
alone the local societies returned to their members on the 1934 opera- 
tions patronage rebates amounting to £19,024,214 ($92,581,3:7), 
besides paying interest amounting to £4,751,763 ($23,124,455). 
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Austria.—The cooperative movement is one of the few forms of 
economic enterprise which have been able to thrive in Austria since 
the World War. It has been able to grow in spite of the precarious 
fnancial position of the country and in spite of restrictive legislation. 

A series of decrees forced cooperative societies to become mem- 
bers of retail trade associations and chambers of commerce, forbade 
them to hire any new managers except those having certificates from 
the trade associations, restricted the establishment of new enterprises 
and the extension of existing ones, and imposed taxes upon cooperative 
funds for educational and social purposes. 

Early in 1934, the cooperative movement suffered severely from 
the effects of the civil war. Although it took no part as a movement 
many of the cooperative leaders were involved, and measures inaugu- 
rated in February 1934, after the conflict came to an end, resulted in 
the placing of control of the wholesale society and the General Con- 
sumers’ Society of Vienna in the hands of special commissioners 
appointed by the Government. The blow was mitigated by the fact 
that these commissioners were themselves experienced cooperators 
who endeavored to further the normal development of the movement. 
The autonomy of the Vienna society was restored early in 1935 and 
that of the cooperative wholesale society some months later. 

During the first half of 1934 the cooperative societies had difficulty 
even in holding their own, due to the harmful effects of the civil war, 
to loss of members and of capital, and to general economic conditions 
which were still very critical. The situation was complicated by the 
closing of the Labor Bank (as a result of the civil conflict), for the 
cooperative societies had considerable funds in that institution.‘ The 
bank of the agricultural cooperative movement, however, came to the 
rescue and supplied the credit needs of the consumers’ societies. 

The year 1934 was also marked by a further shrinkage of the pur- 
chasing power of the consumers, for although there was a slight de- 
crease in unemployment, the total sum paid out in wages was con- 
siderably less than in the preceding year. There was also ‘‘a con- 
tinual and marked tendency” to buy cheaper articles, which in turn 
affected the amount of sales. The wholesale society experienced from 
1933 to 1934 the heaviest decrease in sales since the beginning of the 
depression, and its clothing factory had to be closed down. Since then 
the cooperative movement has been struggling to secure for itself a 
place in the reconstruction of the State and the constitution. 

Belgium.—On March 29, 1934, the Belgian Labor Bank suspended 
operations. This bank had been affiliated neither to the Labor Party 
hor to the cooperative movement, but the latter was considerably 
affected by its failure because cooperative funds were involved both 


‘ The liquidation of the affairs of the bank revealed that it was one of the best managed and most stable 
banks in Austria and it is stated that creditors and depositors will be paid in full. 
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in the bank and in the enterprises which had been financed by it. 4 
credit of 150,000,000 francs was obtained from the General Sayings 
Bank, however, which helped to save the situation. One result of the 
financial difficulties was to hasten the trend toward national unity jp 
the cooperative movement. In the 1934 convention of the Office 
Coopératif Belge, a proposal was made that the whole consumers’ 
cooperative network be amalgamated into one national society wit} 
local branches and that broad powers be given the central union. |; 
is expected that this will be carried into effect in the near future. 

Bulgaria.—A decree law, issued in October 1934, gave the State 
authorities the power to remove any officers or administrators in the 
cooperative movement not acceptable to them and to replace them by 
their own nominees. 

Denmark.—In view of the difficulties encountered by the central] 
cooperative or labor bank in some of the other European countries, 
it is of interest to note that the Danish Cooperative Bank had a rapid 
expansion and “record turn-over”’ in 1934. Its business more than 
doubled from 1932 to 1934. 

Finland.—The depression was at its worst in Finland in 1932 and 
the cooperative movement suffered with other types of enterprise. 
No societies failed, however, and when in 1933 a general improvement 
in economic conditions took place, the cooperative movement began 
an expansion which continued throughout 1934. 

France.—The year 1934 was one of exceptional difficulty in France, 
with falling prices and a high level of unemployment. The consumers’ 
cooperative movement suffered not only from this economic situation 
but also from the effects of the closing of the French Cooperative 
Bank. This action was taken in the spring of 1934, when it was dis- 
covered that the bank had been weakened by the freezing of credit 
extended to enterprises not connected with the cooperative movement. 
The movement rallied to the support of the bank, however, and 
concluded an agreement with the State authorities under which all its 
debts were guaranteed. 

In France cooperative societies selling only to members were for- 
merly exempted from the profits tax, on the ground that the savings 
made for the members were not “profits” in the ordinary sense but 
simply a refund of overcharge made at the time of purchase. In 
1933 this exemption was withdrawn and the societies were at the 
same time made subject to the turn-over tax on annual businesses 
of more than a million francs. 

Germany.—Upon the rise to power of the National Socialist Party, 
the cooperative movement was brought under the virtual contro! of 
the State. That year (1933) witnessed a disastrous decline in both 
membership and sales. The fall in the sales of the cooperative 
societies was, it is said, four or five times as great as in those ol 
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private trade during the same period. This resulted from a number 
of restrictive measures, one of which forced the societies to restrict 
their propaganda ‘‘entirely to present members and those who have 
resigned.”” Another was a law promulgated May 24, 1935, and 
applying to cooperative societies which were members of the Reichs- 
bund or the Hamburg Auditing Union. This act made the estab- 
lishment of new societies dependent upon approval by the Minister 
of Economy, provided 60,000,000 marks for dissolution of ‘‘such 
societies as are unable to continue their activities”, and dissolved the 
savings departments of the societies.’ Propaganda for the ideals of 
consumers’ cooperation has been forbidden since January 1935. In 
August 1933 the central unions were required to merge into one 
union (the Reichsbund). On June 29, 1935, the Government split 
this organization into two parts—a union for propagandist purposes, 
and a wholesale society (whose name, however, did not include the 
word ““cooperative’’). It was announced at the same time that the 
wholesale organization would abandon the practice of supplying 
goods only to cooperative societies. 

These measures, it is felt in cooperative circles, ‘‘foreshadow the 
elimination of the cooperative movement of consumers, or, at least, its 
absorption in the National Socialist economy.” 

Great Britain—The Rochdale Society of Equitable Pioneers—the 
organization whose establishment in 1844 by 28 weavers of the town 
of Rochdale marked the beginning of the present consumers’ coopera- 
tive movement—is still in successful operation. The original shop 
in which the society started business, in Toad Lane, has been re- 
stored and is a Mecca for students of the movement. The ninetieth 
anniversary of the society was celebrated on December 21, 1934. 

In Great Britain the Cooperative Wholesale Society has its own 
banking department which was established in 1872. The local con- 
sumers’ societies serve as agents of the bank, and the system has its 
own clearing house. The bank began business in 1873 with current 
accounts for 62 local societies and assets of £188,672. In 1934 it 
had 34,190 current accounts and assets of £86,044,827. 

Hungary.—In 1934 a law was passed specifying the fields in which 
the various branches of the Hungarian cooperative movement would 
henceforth be allowed to operate. This act required that the trading 
operations of the wholesale society, ‘‘Hangya’’, be restricted to the 
rural districts, and that the needs of the urban families should hence- 
forth be supplied through the Civil Service Cooperative Society. 
This resulted in some realignments and in the liquidation of some 
societies. It also eliminated some overlapping and duplication of 
services. The Civil Service Cooperative Society closed up its central 

‘The importance of the savings deposits to the movement is shown by the fact that in 1932 the share 


capital of the societies which were members of the central union amounted to 70,434,000 marks, reserves 
‘o 67,551,000 marks, and savings deposits to 241,549,000°marks. 
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purchasing organization and became a member of the “Hangya”, 
making all of its wholesale purchases through that organization. 

Italy.—A considerable proportion of the Italian cooperative move- 
ment was destroyed in the disturbances accompanying the ascend. ney 
of the Fascists, and nearly 14,000 societies disappeared during the 
first few years thereafter. During this period a Fascist central orcan. 
ization was set up (to succeed the former free central union), which 
is indirectly under the control of the Minister of Corporations. 

The consumers’ cooperative movement enjoys one important privi- 
lege, however; it is exempted from the law of 1930 which prohibits the 
opening of new retail shops. 

The movement appears, from the data available, to be expanding 
somewhat, but as one student of the movement points out, there is 
considerable question as to the extent to which it can be regarded as q 
'free cooperative movement. 

Latvia.—The Latvian cooperative movement was all but wiped out 
during the World War, and the great majority of the societies now in 
existence date back only to 1918, when Latvia became independent. 
So rapid has been the growth of the movement, however, that the 
country is now covered with a network of societies, and the Central 
Union of Dairy Societies has become the country’s largest export 
organization. 

The most important and fiourishing branch of the movement is 
cooperative credit, organized on Schulze-Delitzsch principles. 

Netherlands.—Although wholesale cooperative trade in the Nether- 
lands has shown continuous progress even during the depression, 
the retail sales of the movement have been affected by the fact that 
“a very large section” of the cooperative membership has been unable 
to buy more than the barest necessaries and those only of the cheapest 
quality. 

The stability ‘of the Dutch cooperative movement has been pro- 
moted by the fact that it includes two organizations whose duties 
are, respectively, to supervise societies in financial difficulties and to 
lend financial assistance to newly formed cooperative societies. 

Recent legislation adopted in this country forbids the marketing 
of agricultural and garden produce except through the regular market- 
ing channels. This measure therefore prevents cooperative marketing 
by the producers themselves and the entering into agreements for 
direct relationships between the farmers and the consumers’ socie'ics. 

Palestine.—Cooperative productive and labor societies ‘‘form an 
important and growing element” in the cooperative movement. 
Almost the whole of the auto-bus services within the larger towns, 1s 
well as the interurban connections, are operated by the Workers’ 
Cooperative Society. 
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Poland.—With a view to increasing the sales of the cooperative 
wholesale society, the 1934 congress of consumers’ societies voted 
that only societies whose purchases from the wholesale amounted to 
at least 30 percent of their own sales should thereafter be entitled to 
patronage rebates. 

New legislation has been enacted recently making the National 
Cooperative Council and the auditing system of the movement a part 
of the Polish Ministry of Finance. The number of auditing unions 
was reduced from 23 to 10, and every local society was required to 
affiliate with one of the auditing unions. 

Soviet Union.—One feature of the Russian cooperative movement 
is the “‘closed’’ workers’ cooperatives, attached to the factories, which 
were instituted by the Government in 1930. Asa result of this move, 
“in the factories controlled by the People’s Commissariat of Heavy 
Industry alone, about half.a million people previously attached to 
their cooperative stores, and drawing on their food supplies, have 
been detached, comprising over 15 percent of. the total number of 
consumers. In some factories the percentage was even higher.”*® The 
food supply was made a regular department of the factory and subject 
to the control of the factory management. Only the workers in a 
given plant can draw their supplies from the plant cooperative. 

The “open” stores—-both cooperative and State operated—have 
supplied the needs of the rest of the population and the demand for 
“extras” not met by the closed societies. The open stores charge 
higher prices, but there is no limitation of sales, such as exists in the 
closed shops. 

That the ‘‘autonomy” of the movement, supposed to have been 
restored some years ago, is merely nominal is indicated by the Govern- 
ment action noted above. Further evidence of State control is given 
by a decree issued September 5, 1935, which abolishes the whole net- 
work of urban societies, on the ground that their facilities are inade- 
quate to supply the population, and transfers all of their assets to the 
Commissariat of Internal Trade. 

Sweden.—The year 1934 was one of continuous economic revival 
for the country as a whole, and the cooperative movement, which had 
successfully contended against the forces of the depression, showed a 
remarkable advance during the year. 

Continued progress was made toward amalgamation of small socie- 
ties and the creation of larger units. 

Switzerland.—The Swiss cooperative movement, like other trading 
enterprises in Switzerland, felt the hampering effects of the import 
restrictions and quotas of 1933. One of the chief difficulties was the 
obtaining of adequate supplies, as a result of the increasingly restrict- 
ive effect of the quota system. 


* Review of International Cooperation, April 1934, pp. 129, 130. 
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Since 1927 the membership of the Swiss consumers’ societies hj; 
grown at a faster rate than the population. “A less satisfactory 
tendency” noted is the increase in number of customers who are not 
members, as a consequence of a court decision requiring that discounts 
to members and nonmembers alike should be treated as businesg 
expenses, for purposes of taxation. This resulted in the extension to 
everyone of the privilege of buying at a discount. 

Cooperative societies were also included in the scope of a Feder] 
decree issued October 14, 1933, and effective until December 1935, 
insofar as they had the character of department stores. The decree 
provided that all organizations having more than 4 stores and employ- 
ing more than 10 persons must obtain permission before being allowed 
to open new branches for the sale of foodstuffs or footwear. In order 
to obtain permission it had to be proved that there was an economic 
need for the new enterprise. This operated as a distinct barrier to 
the further expansion of the cooperative movement, for the opening 
of new cooperative shops was generally blocked by the action of 
private traders in the locality. 

Local consumers’ societies belonging to the central union and 
wholesale (the V. S. K.) are guaranteed by the wholesale a certain 
trading locality in which no other society may establish branches. 
The purpose is, of course, to prevent competition between societies, 
A society must furnish proper services within the region on pain of 
expulsion from the union and of formation of a new society. During 
the depression a number of societies were taken over by the V. S. K., 
which in most cases was able to put them back on their feet. 

With a view to increasing the sales of the wholesale, the 1935 con- 
gress of the consumers’ cooperative societies adopted a regulation 
requiring member societies to make all of their purchases through the 
V. S. K., except where the latter does not offer the same prices or 
qualities as its competitors or where a society can obtain goods 
directly from the source of supply in its own area. Member societies 
will be required to have their books audited by the union. The con- 
gress also reaffirmed the political and religious neutrality of the 
movement. 


The V. 8S. K. is stated to be the largest landowner in Switzerland. 
Importance of Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in Membership and Trade 


The proportion of population served by the cooperative movement 
and the proportion of the total retail trade of the couatry whicli 
passes through the cooperative societies may be taken as fairly good 
indicators of the importance of the movement in the life of the people. 
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Table 4 shows for 27 countries the percent that the membership of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement formed of the total population 
in 1933. The greatest permeation of cooperation is shown in the 
Soviet Union. Outside that country (where the movement has had 
rather a forced, hothouse growth, due to its recognition by the Govern- 
ment as the official channel of trade *) the movement in Great Britain 
has had the most widespread development. Other countries where 
it has become of real importance as regards membership are Den- 
mark, Finland, Sweden, and Switzerland. The smallest degree of 
expansion is shown in Argentina, Canada, Spain, the United States, 
and Yugoslavia. 

In a number of the countries the table understates the importance 
of the movement, for the data cover only the members of societies 
affiliated to the central union and take no account of the membership 
of independent movement, which in some countries is a real factor. 
It should be borne in mind, also, that when the members’ families are 
considered, the number of persons supplied through cooperative 
channels is in most cases considerably in excess of that shown. 


Table 4.—Development of Consumers’ Societies in 1933, in Relation to Popula- 
tion, in Specified Countries 








Membership of con- Membership of con- 
sumers’ societies, sumers’ societies, 
1933 1933 
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2 312, 235 
2 129, 719 
347, 613 
3 237, 812 
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4, 1 418, 290 

United States --.- 690, 000 
Yugoslavia 13, 930, 918 5 121, 587 
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: om cover only societies affiliated to central organization. 


3 1931. 
‘ 1934; data cover only societies affiliated to central organization. 
5 Estimated. 





° But see p. 99 for recent State action. 
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The following statement shows for 11 countries the proportion of 
the retail trade of the country flowing through cooperative channels 
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Cooperative Employment Cs 
The number of persons employed in the consumers’ cooperative 
movement is shown for 18 countries in*table 5. In 1933 more than 

400,000 workers were employed in consumers’ cooperative enter- . 
prises in 17 of these countries. In the Soviet Union 725,000 workers 
were thus employed, bringing the total employment in the 18 coun- 

tries to more than 1,000,000. ; 
Table 5.—Persons Employed in Consumers’ Cooperative Movement in Specified 

Countries 
; I 
Country Data cover— Year | Number of 


employees 
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* 4.6 percent in 1932. 


Wholesale Trade Cooperation 


TABLE 6 brings together data on the operations of 46 wholesale 
societies in 26 countries. Of the 35 societies for which information 


7 Percent of those articles dealt in by cooperative societies. 
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is at hand for both 1933 and 1934, all but 9 showed increased sales in 


the latter year. 
percent from 1933 to 1934. 


The sales of all 35 societies combined increased 7.7 


Table 6.—Business Done by Cooperative Wholesale Societies in Specified 


Countries 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value] 
































Num. Business done 
0 
Country and organization Year — Foreign currency United 
a States 
societies} Monetary unit Amount currency 
Austria: Oa conntencewontiih 1933 2143 Schilling ——— 76, 249, 019 $10, 728, 237 
: 1934 133 |..... idbatiecond 65, 664, 355 9, 238, 975 
eS Mk ae 1933 71 | Belga....------- 186,655,531 | 25, 945, 119 
0 ES 1933 49 j..... SS 46, 314, 947 6, 437, 77 
1934  Bivdiw Se 33, 315, 210 4, 630, 814 
Bulgaria: Napred..............-.-----.- 1933 SPE Meee icciatienesd 432, 297, 514 3, 072, 542 
1934 GS hedese is citenncs aiteons 439, 035, 480 3, 161, 055 
Canada: 
a Manitoba Cooperative Wholesale...| 1933 355 | Dollar..........-. 195, 608 195, 608 
1934 gf ee i aad 238, 655 238, 655 
Saskatchewan Cooperative Whole- eee sin 4 ie ae ioe ton 
9016. cedambetneeds~ccccccnccccceces| SD || 8 OD Jewese Ee ‘ ‘ 
1934 SD Riscod a 341, 440 341, 440 
Cees... 250i 1933 | (4) | Swiss franc...... 9,577,870 | 1, 848, 529 
1934 So Ain EE 12, 891, 014 2, 487, 966 
G. B. GFaseeces itenscasedcastalsane 1933 166 | Crown......-.... 292, 165, 370 8, 648, 095 
1934 | = a 281, 400, 000 8, 329, 440 
CO 1933 f Swiss franc...... 26, 002, 147 5, 018, 414 
1934 zz ARR. 22, 896, 747 4, 419, 072 
Y , He ieitdemeweddscccecsesad 1933 331 | Crown........-- 455, 549, 000 13, 484, 250 
D ark: 
“ pS a ae ee 1933 LGR. BeORS...ns-..-- 151, 900, 000 40, 709, 200 
1934 es 9 ae Seeing 168, 000, 000 45, 024, 000 
scot 3: La SRR | Ri) eer ~eepccunen > son Geo nga 
Se OS , 
pe Fe SS aS See 1932 os} Ceeee.......... 11, 688, 000 3, 132, 384 
1934 Pe Rcinal eee: 15, 400, 000 4, 127, 200 
Finland: 
©, Fe itiatintnkssncéictpoenseinn 1933 Ff Se 604, 970, 281 15, 245, 251 
1934 | “Sore 684, 438, 609 17, 247, 853 
a he SS PERS ere 1933 418 |..... aeeey ear res 914, 571, 571 23, 047, 204 
1934 + mea RS REE 983, 830, 204 24, 792, 523 
po eee ee.) i Se een 1933 *® 3h Severs 893, 878, 615 35, 038, 148 
1934 ss (Re ar iia 805, 672, 730 31, 582, 371 
a. a a 1933 1,154 | Mark........... 279, 940, 844 66, 681, 909 
9 Suteaten 1934 Ce teewed Se 295, 266, 000 70, 273, 308 
reat : 
English wholesale................... 1933 | 1,052 | Pound._......-- ’ 93, 031,390 | “404, 072, 259 
194| (@) |....- Oe lite a 90, 177,672 | 438, 849, 641 
Scottish wholesale... ........-.--.-- et 4 See sina dl 16, 016, 361 77, 943, 621 
1934 SD - “Tssoe Mts Skicwess 17, 664, 855 85, 966, 017 
Be ae 1933 5 ee Do dibinim de 15, 975, 552 77, 745, 024 
Hungary: “‘ Hangya”’.......-...-------. = on — bacececcese eon vom te 
re | | 1933 | 3,338 | Swiss franc....__| 30, 351, 623 5, 857, 863 
1934 ee es ara 28, 610, 654 5, 521, 856 
JUDE Se sa eddeses «cB cctnccuséone 1933 5,148 | Yem...........-- 24, 536, 694 12, 231, 542 
PT SRE a ee 1933 337 | Swiss franc... -.- 17, 724, 841 3, 420, 894 
IGGL. ncoconageotssoscccees 1933 . | ee aes re 16, 509, 464 3, 186, 327 
ET SE Se oF 5S 1933 284 | Florin.......-.-- 21, 431, 000 8, 615, 262 
1934 289 |...  « SRATISERS 22, 415, 000 9, 010, 830 
Nor Wiig enn cop opensansecum 1933 483 | Krone.........-.- 33, 135, 651 8, 880, 354 
1934 Bae | ee 36, 297, 177 9, 727, 643 
a eee 1933 147 | Palestine pound 122, 815 597, 679 
PURE CUE « cccccncdcccccccscace = at wow Te ee * ‘on 4 H ar = 
“---- 0. ...---.-- , ’ 
ROT oc ccccccabecscs econ 1933 8 Swiss franc._...- 23, 779, 300 4, 589, 405 
me fo | es | Romer Misa 488/000 | 40, 865, 444 
OGRE. oc. ccctcccoccccestece O8..séccidinind 
Swi 1934 | aw RES 165, 114, 972 44, 250, 812 
witzerland: 
I. ..,.c neencencwnndal 1933 $62 | Franc........... 3, 533, 682, 047 
1934 % bce S024. 26d 3, 373, 472 651, 080 
EE 1933 he oer RIE 39, 822, 864 7, 685, 813 
1934 310 j..... DG isin cwnntll 42, 244, 028 8, 153, 097 
LS RE ~«| 1933 Be enced do..........| 168,585,443 32, 536, 990 
1934 534 |..... do..........! 168,422,506 32, 505, 544 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 6.—Business Done by Cooperative Wholesale Societies in Specified 
Countries—Continued 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value] 














Monetary unit 


Amount 









United States: 


Consumers’ 


Cooperatives, 
ciated 


Eastern Cooperative W holesale__.__. 
Farm Bureau Cooperative Associa- 
tion 


Farmers’ Union Central Exchange _- 


Farmers’ Union Jobbing Associa- 
tion 


Farmers’ Union State Exchange-___- 


Grange Cooperative Wholesale___ __- 


Midland Cooperative Wholesale-.. -- 






Num- Business done 
ber of os _ 
Country and organization Year = Foreign currency United 
at tr 
societies 


Central Cooperative Wholesale____- 1933 © | Demee........c6s 1, 383, 290 $1, 383, 290 
1934 OF tam a 1, 787.5: 
a Consumers’ Cooperative Associa- 
, Se ee ae eee 1933 250 |..... er’ 





























1934 BSS fain “NA eee 1, 751, 007 1, 751, 007 

0 ES) A ee eee 1933 (4) Swiss franc_--.-- 5, 751, 759 1, 110, 089 
a ER eee 0 I Sd. Mee ee. es en Oe 8, 253, 061, 484 

0 SR OE A ae a ee 900, 478, 004 

Total, identical societies. ......... | OES Po ee See 827, 321, 547 

FEES GEES ELE A TE , 478, 004 

















: — of name of wholesale society, by which that organization is commonly known. 


31931. 
4 No data. 
5 Owned by English and Scottish wholesales jointly. 


Through the operations of the wholesale societies of Great Britain, 


the sum of £3,224,685 ($15,692,930) was saved for the member 
societies on the 1934 business. 


oo a ET 


Production by Cooperative Wholesale Societies 
Some local societies have undertaken the production of goods, Dut 


generally their productive activities have been limited to articles for 
{ local demand, which are needed from day to day, such as bakery 
i goods. The manufacture of commodities for the general cooperative 


movement has usually been one of the functions of the wholesale 
society, the latter undertaking the task either through a productive 
department or through separate subsidiary organizations. 

The ultimate aim of the cooperative movement—to become self- 
sufficient and to produce all of the goods its members need—is as 
yet far from realization. The volume and variety of the products 
‘ differ from country to country.° The leading examples of cooperative 
production are Great Britain and (until recently) Germany, but 


* For an enumeration of some of the articles manufactured in the various countries, see Monthly Labor 
Review, October 1932 (pp. 879, 880). 
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Czechoslovakia and Finland have also made a good start. In 
Sweden, although only a few lines of manufacture have thus far 
been entered, these productive activities have been conspicuously 
successful and several new factories were started in 1933 and 1934. 

Very little has been done in this field in the United States, prac- 
tically the only examples of cooperative production being the manu- 
facture of bakery goods by one wholesale, the manufacture of flour 
and feeds by another, and the compounding of motor oils by three 
others. A new departure in this country was recently made with the 
opening of a plant (owned by several local store societies) to produce 
sausage and other meat products.” 

Data as to the value of goods produced in 1934 are available only 
for 13 wholesale societies in 10 countries. Their output in that 
year totaled $223,659,000, or about one-half of 1 percent less than 
that of the preceding year. This drop is, however, more than 
accounted for by the lower price level of 1934. 

In general it may be said that, taken as a whole, production by 
consumers’ cooperatives has increased even in spite of the depression. 
This is evidenced by increases in the value of goods produced, by 
the new enterprises undertaken, by the expansion into new fields of 
cooperative production not only by central organizations but by 
local societies, and by increases in both volume and variety of goods. 


Table 7.—Value of Goods Produced by Cooperative Wholesale Societies, 1933 
and 1934 


[Conversions into United States currency on basis of par value] 








Value of goods produced 





Foreign currency 





United States currency 

Amount 

Monetary 
unit 








Schilling. ... 
Bel 


54, 216, 168 
138, 816, 000 
4 078 
4 


2, 
3, 
86, 600, 
179, 


5, 
) 


927, 

100, 000 
000 
968, 264 
hee 
, 345, 227 
ll ~~ 


21, 911, 412 
364, 063 











256, 899, 047 














_ | Initials of name of wholesale society by which that organization is commonly known. * No data. 
" For a short account of this enterprise see Monthly Labor Review, October 1935 (p. 990). 
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Retail Outlets of Wholesale Societies 


WHOLESALE societies are owned and controlled by the local so: ietic 
which are members of the organization. It has been the accopte, 


practice not to form a wholesale until a volume of local business hy, 
been built up sufficient to assure support for the wholesale. Th, 
local societies then become the customers of the wholesale ani th, 


market for any goods manufactured by it. 

This is still true in the majority of countries. A new tendency 
has, however, been evident during the past few years, toward the 
opening of retail branches by the wholesale itself. As early as 
1928, the annual cooperative congress in Great Britain authorized 
the wholesale society to form new retail stores. This authorization 
was not put into effect until 1934 when the C. W. S. Cooperative 
Retail Society was formed, for the purpose of advancing the dev clop- 
ment of cooperation in new areas. The retail society’s function is to 
open new stores and, when sufficient local support has been developed, 
to turn them over to local cooperative groups. In France thie co- 
operative wholesale society operates 33 retail shops for the sale of 
shoes made in its factories. The Norwegian wholesale has similar 
stores for the sale of shoes and hosiery. 

In the United States, at the end of 1934, of the 9 cooperative whole- 
sale societies reporting to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 6 were 
operating a total of 87 retail branches. 


International Cooperation 
International Wholesale Society 


Every cooperative wholesale society is a purchaser, and eventually 
becomes an importer, of foreign goods."' The British Cooperative 
Wholesale Society, for instance, has purchasing offices in many 
foreign countries, and the same is true of all of the larger wholesale 
societies of other countries. It is natural, therefore, that the possi- 
bility of a regular international exchange of goods through cooper- 
ative channels has received attention for some time. In 1916 the 
three Scandinavian cooperative wholesale organizations formed 1 
joint wholesale society for the purchase of coffee, colonial produce, 
and other articles used in all three countries.’2 After the World \Var 
a joint committee of representatives of a number of wholesales began 
to meet regularly to discuss the possibilities of further joint action. 

In 1924, 25 national organizations formed the International 
Cooperative Wholesale Society. This organization has never engaged 
in trade on its own_account. . Its main functions have been the 
encouragement of the creation of export and import departments by 


" In 1932, the imports of all importing wholesale societies amounted to from 25 to 30 percent of their ‘otal 


turn-over. The wholesales of Estonia, France, and Scotland are importing motor oil purchased {10m 4 
regional wholesale in the United States. 


18 Finland became a member of this wholesale in 1928. 
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national wholesale societies, and the study of markets and of the 
needs of the affiliated societies so as to facilitate joint purchase and 


to encourage the disposal of cooperative productions which have no 
adequate market at home. 


Women’s Cooperative Guild 


The Women’s Cooperative Guild dates back to 1883, when it was 
organized in England as the Women’s League for the Spread of 
Cooperation. It was organized on an international basis in 1921 
and since that time the national guilds of 15 countries have become 
members. A recent publication comments as follows regarding the 
guild: “It is safe to say that no organization yet established has 
done more for the education of women in matters of cooperative and 
general importance—social, political, and economic—than the guild 


has done.” 
International Cooperative Alliance 


In 1895 the representatives of a number of national cooperative 
movements met in London and formed the International Cooperative 
Alliance. This is an educational and propaganda body only. 

Four types of organizations are eligible for membership—national 
unions and federations of societies, regional federations, primary 
societies, and national auxiliary organizations. 

The final authority of the Alliance is the International Cooperative 
Congress of delegates from the member bodies, which meets every 3 
years. 

The membership of the Alliance now extends to 39 countries. Ger- 
many and Italy are not included. Germany lost its membership 
when the movement in that country was absorbed into the Nazi State, 
and the Italian Fascist movement has never held membership. The 
Russian movement, after having been denied representation during 
the period when it was entirely controlled by the Soviet Government, 
was readmitted when it appeared that autonomy was restored. The 
question of the membership status will undoubtedly be reopened as a 
result of the recent action by the Government suppressing one branch 
of the movement. 





“ Hall, F., and Watkins, W. P. Cooperation: A Survey of the History, Principles, and Organization 
of the Cooperative Movement in Great Britain and Ireland. Manchester, Cooperative Union, 1934, p. 179. 
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At the end of 1933 the Alliance was an organization represen ting 
nearly 100,000,000 cooperators. The membership, by type of society. 
was as shown in table 8. 






Table 8. 






















Membership of International Cooperative Alliance, End of 1932 








Central Members of affiliateg 
organizations central organizations 





Type of organization Number 
Number tries fep- Societies | Individuals 
resented 





iiss enehcnnncatetinnsteccceseneses 30 22 10,845 | 13, 498, 009 

OE OE EI ETT Te 1 1 9,779 | 73, 000, 000 
Productive societies of consumers’ organizations. .......... 18 | etre Sn RRR 
Workers’ productive associations. _...._.................-. 14 12 1, 208 133, 488 
International Productive Federation.....................- 1 ) eee - aie 
Agricultural associations................................... 39 15 36, 582 3, 081, 942 
IES cata I a et iia 19 16 26, 981 7, 944, 756 





Central banks 




















The whole question of the observance of the fundamental cooper- 
ative tenets was raised by the action of the 1934 congress of the 
International Cooperative Alliance. One of the subjects on the 
agenda was the application of the Rochdale principles to present-day 
conditions. The congress affirmed without argument those relating to 
open membership, democratic control, dividend on purchases, and 
limited interest on capital. Two others—cash trading and political 
and religious neutrality—were referred back for further information 
in the light of conditions in various countries. The special commit- 
tee, in cooperation with the executive committee, inaugurated a special 
inquiry, asking each national movement for information as to ‘‘wheth- 
er, and if so how, planned economy proposals supported by the 
government of their country are likely to affect the structure of the 
cooperative organizations, and what measures they consider necessary 
to meet the proposed economical reorganization so as to effectively 
safeguard their cooperative movement and secure its freedom of 
future development.” 

The International Alliance has from time to time pointed out the 
dangers, from the cooperative standpoint, of relaxing (from motives 
of expediency and ‘‘modernization’’) the conformity with the well- 
established principles of cooperation. 
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It is emphasized that given a free medium in which to develop and 
an equal status with other forms of trade, there is no reason why the 
movement cannot continue the progress of previous years. 


i 

Sources: This article is based on data from the People’s Yearbook, 1934 and 1935; Agricultural Yearbook, 
1935; and current issues of Cooperative Information (Geneva), Review of International Cooperation 
(London), The Producer (Manchester), Le Coopérateur belge (Brussels), Canadian Cooperator (Brad- 
ford, Ont.), Kooperatéren (Copenhagen), The Cooperative Review (Manchester), The Cooperative 
Productive Review (Leicester), Kooperatgren (Christiania), Kooperatiéren (Stockholm), La Coopération 
(Bern), and Schweiz Konsumvereine (Basel). In addition other data for specific countries were obtained 
from the following sources: Australia.—Bureau of Census and Statistics, Official Yearbook of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, no. 27, 1934, Canberra, 1935. Belgium.—Ministére de |’Interieur, Office Central 
de Statistique, Annuaire statistique de la Belgique, 1935, Brussels, 1935. Bulgaria.—Direction générale de 
ja Statistique, Annuaire statistique du Royaume de Bulgarie, 1934, Sofia, 1934. Canada.—Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, General Statistics Branch, Canada yearbook, 1934-35, Ottawa, 1935. Quebec.—Department of 
Municipal Affairs, Bureau of Statistics, Statistical yearbook, 1934. Denmark.—Statistiske Departement, 
Statistisk Aarbog, 1933, Copenhagen, 1933. Federated Malay States.—Consular report of May 29, 1934. 
Finland.—Statistiska Centralbyran, Statistisk Arsbok for Finland, Helsingfors, 1934. France.—Ministére 
du Travail, Statistique Générale de la France, Annuaire statistique, 1933, Paris, 1934. Germany.—Statis- 
tisches Reichsamt, Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, Berlin, 1935. Great Britain.—Ministry 
of Labor Gazette, January and July 1935; Registrar of Friendly Societies, Cooperative societies (statistical 
summaries), 1924-1933; and Economic Advance of British Cooperation, by H. Twigg, Manchester Coopera- 
tive Union, 1934. Netherlands.—Consular reports, dated June 26, Oct. 1, and Oct. 30, 1935. Norway.— 
Statistiske centralbyr&, Statistisk, Arbok for Kongeriket Norge, 1934, Oslo, 1934; and consular report 
dated Aug. 7, 1935. Poland.—Bureau of Statistics, Concise Statistical Yearbook of Poland, 1935, Warsaw, 
1935. South Africa.—Office of Census and Statistics, Official Yearbook, no. 15, 1932-33, Pretoria, 1934. 
Soviet Union.—Information Bulletin of Centrosoyus. Spain.—Direccién general del instituto geografico, 
catastral y de estadistica, 1932-33, Madrid, 1934. Switzerland.—Bureau Fédéral de Statistique, Annuaire 
statistique de la Suisse, 1934, Bern, 1935; Verband Schweizerischer Konsumvereine (V. S. K.), Rapports 


et comptes sur l’activité des organes de l’ Union en 1934, Basel, 1935. Yugoslavia.—Consular report, dated 
Mar. 7, 1935. 
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First Public Low-Cost Housing Project in New York 


HE first group of low-cost apartments to be built by the New 

York City Housing Authority—‘ First Houses”—was officially 
dedicated on December 3, 1935, less than 2 years after the Hov sing 
Act of New York State permitting the creation of municipal housing 
authorities became law and the New York City Housing Authority 
was established. This development is a slum-clearance project for 
which Federal aid was given in relief labor and materials. The work 
was originally undertaken as a renovation project, as Federal aid 
could be secured only on such terms. In fact, however, the eight 
buildings are almost entirely of new construction, use being made 
of old materials, foundations, and walls insofar as possible. A part 
of the land was obtained through condemnation proceedings, and the 
purchase price for all the land was raised from bonds and mortgages 
sold to private individuals by the Housing Authority. Rents are 
fixed at $5 to $7 per room, and most of the apartment units have 
three rooms. ‘First Houses” consists of 122 apartments, and will 
house only one-fortieth of 1 percent of all the families living in New 
York slums, but it is regarded by its sponsors as a successful beginning 
of a program for improved housing.' 

Procurement of land.—In its search for a suitable location for 
low-cost apartments the New York City Housing Authority was 
successful in obtaining a plot of land on Avenue A and on Third 
Street in block 430. Old-law tenements on the land were assessed 
at a value of $120,200 and the assessed value of the land itself was 
$322,500. Negotiations with the owner of 53,666.5 square feet of 
the land led to an agreement to sell at $3.50 per square foot. ‘The 
transaction involved a total expenditure of $189,281.31, including 
necessary adjustments for taxes and insurance premiums. Payinent 
was made by a 65-year purchase-money bond and mortgage, paying 
1% percent interest for the first year and 3% percent interest per 
annum thereafter. The bond, issued by the Housing Authority, 
is exempt from city, State, and Federal taxes. 

Two houses owned by another person separated the two plots 
acquired in the transaction described. The owner of the intervening 





1 New York City Housing Authority. First Houses. New York, 1935. 
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buildings refused to sell and recourse was therefore had to condem- 
nation proceedings. The right to condemn land for a public housing 
project was upheld in the New York court in spite of the fact that the 
Federal courts in Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, Ohio, had decided 
adversely in similar cases. The properties were acquired at a cost 
of $26,500, or 15 percent below the assessed valuation. The financing 
of this purchase was also carried out by a special bond issue sold to 
a private individual. 

Financing of building—Construction of ‘First Houses” was 
fnanced from Federal funds. Materials and equipment were made 
available from the money sllotted by the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration, through the State Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration, up to August 1, 1935. Thereafter the financing was 
carried out by the Works Progress Administration. Relief labor 
was employed on the buildings and paid for from Federal allotments 
for this purpose. 

Type of construction.—The buildings are of brick construction with 
steel reinforcements and steel stairs. In all, 369 rooms are provided, 
9 stores, and a city health center. Additional store space was supplied 
on both fronts of the buildings, to yield income and reduce rents per 
room. 

The buildings cover 41.6 percent of the land on the ground floor 
and 36.5 percent at the second-story level. ‘The apartments are of the 
walk-up type, either four or five stories. Of the 8 buildings 3 have a 
frontage of 185 feet 5% inches on Avenue A, and the remaining 5, 
with a frontage of 522 feet 1 inch, face East Third Street. The area 
of the entire project is 59,266 square feet (approximately 1.37 
acres). 

Space totaling nearly 6,500 square feet has been turned over to the 
' Park Department of New York. It will be used as a playground 
and will be fully equipped with modern apparatus. 

All apartments are entered through the central court about which 
the houses are built. The court is landscaped and is supplied with 
benches and with a sand lot for the younger children. 

Two central plants furnish heat and hot water. Laundries with 
modern washing and drying equipment have been installed. Common 
rooms for adult groups and indoor recreation for children are included 
in the buildings. 

Most of the apartments have three rooms. Every room has 1 
large window and most living rooms have 2. The typical living 
room is 11 by 18 feet, the bedroom 11 by 12 feet, and the kitchen, 
7 by-14 feet. Each apartment is equipped for radio connection, 
and electric refrigerators are a part of the regular installation. Par- 
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titions between apartments and ceilings are soundproofed and th 
entrance door to each apartment is fireproof and covered with ineta| 
Incinerators for garbage disposal are provided on each floor. 

Choice of tenants—Tenants were chosen, after investigation by , 
staff of eight, from a list of applicants running into thousands. |, 
rating prospective tenants only those were considered having gros 
incomes of not over four to five times the amount of rent. Othe 
items taken into account were general reliability, absence of debts 
and steadiness of employment. Of the families finally chosen 4) 
but one were living in the lower East side. Only six formerly liye; 
on the site of the building project, but this was due to the fact tha 
the old buildings were so dilapidated as to be practically untenante(. 

The families selected represent a total of 361 persons, of whom 
245 are adults and 116 children. The average family income was 
found to be $23.20 a week; the average number employed, 130: 
111 of the heads of families had steady employment and 19 were 
employed seasonally. Skilled and unskilled labor headed the occu- 
pational list, but 29 clerical, 5 professional, and 3 proprietary workers 
were included. The nationality of the majority of tenants follows: 
American 40, Russian 32, Polish 27, Austrian 16, Italian 5, and 
Hungarian 5. There were one or two representatives of four 
additional nationalities. 

Rents.—The rental rate for apartments has been fixed at $5 to $7 
per room per month. 

Management.—The management of ‘‘ First Houses”’ is being under- 
taken by the New York City Housing Authority. In this way the 
ownership and operation of the buildings are concentrated in the 
hands of a single agency. 





































Government Aid to Housing in the Netherlands 


OVERNMENT loans and subsidies for housing were authorize! 

in the Netherlands under the housing law of 1901. Funds were 

first advanced under this legislation in 1905. Upto 1914 about 9,90! 
houses had been erected with Government assistance, and 12,{1§ 
condemned and demolished under the terms of the legislation. After 
the close of the war, when there was an acute housing shortage and 
when building and financing costs were high, the Government took a1 
active part in stimulating housing through loans and grants. As 4 
result of the joint efforts of public and private agencies 714,000 new 
dwelling units were built between 1919 and 1934, or a number equal to 
more than half of the 1,380,000 units existing in the country in 191. 
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During this time most of theslums were razed and towns were replanned 
to provide better zoning and recreational facilities. ‘The housing pro- 
gram of the Netherlands is described in some detail in the September 
1935 issue of the Federal Home Loan Bank Review, from which this 
summary is taken, 

By the housing law of 1901, minimum standards of light, cubic air 
space, and sanitation were established for all dwellings. The law 
requires that towns of over 10,000 population, and smaller ones if they 
are growing rapidly, must survey needs and plan for future growth 
and for the elimination of undesirable conditions. In addition, the 
law encourages the provision of low-cost housing by making Govern- 
ment funds available in the form of loans or subsidies for building pur- 
poses. Loans to municipalities are authorized, and the municipal- 
ities in turn may lend to “public-utility”’ building societies up to 100 
percent of the building costs. These societies are nonprofit-making 
cooperative organizations subject to municipal control. Houses built 
are rented (not sold) to members of the societies. When the Govern- 
ment loan is finally repaid (in 50 to 75 years), the houses become the 
property of the municipalities. The municipality is responsible for 
repayment of the Government loan and receives an annual management 
fee of 0.1 percent. As a protection to the municipalities, building 
societies are usually required to supply from 2 to 5 percent of the build- 
ing costs. For that portion of the population that is unable to pay 
an economic rent (one sufficient in amount to cover interest and amor- 
tization) the housing law provides outright subsidies for building. 
The original terms of the law made the national and local governments 
responsible for equal shares of the subsidy, and the total amount of the 
subsidy was to be sufficient to cover the difference between a rent 
equal to one-sixth or one-seventh of the tenant’s income and the annual 
interest and amortization charges on the mortgage. The Govern- 
ment contribution since 1924 has been 50 percent of the subsidy and 
not to exceed 50 florins annually per tenant to cover the deficit between 
the tenant’s payments and an economic rent. 

During the war period, when private building practically stopped, 
the Government increased its portion of the subsidies and made larger 
loans, but as building costs were not subjected to Government control, 
a heavy burden resulted. The wer also brought about a reduction in 
house building by private industry for the middle-income group of the 
population, owing to the high costs already mentioned and because of 
rent restrictions that were imposed. Therefore, between 1918 and 
1923 the Government adopted a number of measures for granting loans 
and subsidies to private builders. In all, 95,072 dwelling units were 
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provided through the aid of Government subsidies in the 5-year perio, 
from 1919 to 1923, and mortgage loans were allowed on 18,441 iinits. 


The report here reviewed states that some of the subsidized dwellings 
built by the building societies and local authorities were of a rithe; 
better type than they were empowered to build under the oriving| 


terms of the housing law. 

The Government continued to support private building after the 
emergency grant and loan system was abandoned, its assistance | eing 
in the form of loans on second mortgages. Beginning in 1924, second. 
mortgage loans were made up to 20 percent of the building cost, wit} , 
limit of 600 florins. The interest rate was 6 percent, but it was reduced 
to 5 percent in 1925 and to 4.75 percent in 1927. Such loans were 
made on 10,991 houses from 1924 to 1933. The report states that 
although the Government has not made many second-mortgage |oans, 
the effect has been to keep interest rates at a reasonable level. 

Government aid to housing since 1924 has been almost exclusively 
in the field of slum clearance and housing for the lowest-income grouips, 
Local authorities have continued to build houses and to make |oans 
and subsidies to building societies, but on a smaller scale than was 
practiced when the Government participated in the program. 

The following table shows the number of dwelling units completed, 
the agency initiating construction, and the number of units demolished 
or no longer used, from 1900 to 1934. 

Of the 714,000 new dwelling units built during the period from the 
end of the war through 1934, the number receiving subsidies or |oans 
was 264,000. Unaided private enterprise was responsible for about 
450,000 dwellings, representing approximately two-thirds of the total 
units. Subsidies to both building societies and private builders were 
at their peak in the period 1919 to 1922. The lowest point in private 
building was reached in 1920, which was followed by a steady annual 
increase, until in 1926 the number of units built was 40,000. The 
report states that the activities of the Government effectively stimu- 
lated private building. It is also brought out that public building did 
not raise construction costs. On the contrary, during the period | ‘20 
to 1923, when public-construction activity was greatest, costs fell 
from 300 percent above the 1914 level to 60 percent thereof. 
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Dwelling Units Supplied and Units Demolished or No Longer Used, in the 
Netherlands, 1900 to 1934 ! 
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| Data are from Housing in Holland, by Dr. H. Van Der Kaa, Chief Inspector of State Housing. 

1 From 1919 to 1923, approximately 68,000 houses built by private builders received Government subsidies. 
All other houses listed in this column were built wholly by unaided private roc 

3 This total includes houses made available as dwellings by rebuilding or of purpose. These 
additional dwellings are not included in preceding columns after the year 1925. 

‘ Figures not available. 











INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 





Coal-Mine Accidents in the United States, 1933 


NEW safety record was established by the coal-mining industry 
in the United States during 1933. The number of employees 
who lost their lives in accidents in and about mines was smaller, in 
relation to the number of man-hours of work performed, than in any 
other of the 24 years (1910-33) for which complete figures are avail. 
able for the industry. The number of nonfatal injuries, including 
all injuries that disabled an employee longer than the remainder of 
the day on which the accident occurred, also was smaller in proportion 
to the amount of exposure than in any other of the 4 years (1930-33) 
for which comparable reports were received of injuries at all coal mines, 
These points are revealed by a recent report of the United States 
Bureau of Mines ' which shows that injuries during the year, totaling 
62,377, resulted in 1,064 fatalities, 51 permanent total disabilities, 
1,290 permanent partial disabilities, and 59,972 temporary dis- 
abilities. 

The number of workers declined from 527,623 in 1932 to 523,182 in 
1933, a reduction of 0.8 percent. The average days of employment 
per man, however, rose from 149 in 1932 to 171 in 1933, an increase 
of 14.8 percent. Man-hours accordingly increased from 636,391,330 
in 1932 to 719,148,559 in 1933, a gain of 13.0 percent. 

The number of deaths declined from 1,207 in 1932 to 1,064 in 1933, 
lowering the fatality rate per million man-hours worked from 1.90 
in 1932 to 1.48 in 1933, a decrease of 22.0 percent. The nonfatal- 
injury rate declined less sharply, from 92.67 in 1932 to 85.26 in 1933, 
a decrease of 8.0 percent. 

Bituminous-coal mines accounted for 833 fatal accidents out of the 
total of 1,064 in all mines during the year. It is interesting to note, 
however, that 5,009 bituminous mines, of a total of 5,629 in operation, 
had no fatalities. These mines employed 67 percent of the workers, 
and produced 60 percent of the total tonnage. A distribution by 
States shows that the coal mines of Alaska and South Dakota were 
operated without loss of life during the year, and that the highest 
fatality rate was established by North Dakota (3.211 per 1,000,000 
man-hours worked). Alaska also shows the lowest injury rate 
(12.491), and Texas the highest (169.359). 


1U. 8. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 387: Coal-mine accidents in the 
United States, 1933, by W. W. Adams and L. E. Geyer. Washington, 1935. 
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Figures for nonfatal injuries are available only since 1930, but data 
‘or fatalities are published beginning with 1911.2 The table following 
shows the number of workers employed, the number of man-hours 
worked, production, and the number of workers killed, by 5-year 
periods from 1911 to 1930, and by years, together with the number of 
workers injured, from 1930 to 1933. 


Employment, Production, Fatalities, and Injuries in Coal Mines, 1911 to 1933 








Killed Injured 





Production Man-hours 


Per 
(short tons) worked - | million 


Period or year 








3, 695, 847 
3, 801, 904 
4, 059, 014 
3, 499, 541 
644, 006 
589, 705 
527, 623 
523, 182 


SSSSSS2s 


























1 No data available. 


There were 960 fatal and 52,988 nonfatal injuries in underground 
operations in 1933, 75 fatal and 6,710 nonfatal injuries in surface 
operations, and 29 fatal and 1,615 nonfatal injuries in shaft and 
open-cut operations. Falls of roof or face accounted for 577 of the 
underground deaths and 15,676 of the underground nonfatal injuries. 
The next principal cause of underground injuries was mine cars and 
locomotives, responsible for 194 deaths and 11,038 nonfatal injuries. 

In the absence of uniform figures of comparative compensation 
payments for all lost-time accidents in the different States, the 
authors of the report, for purposes of comparison, have assumed a 
cost of $5,000 for each fatality and of $100 for each nonfatal lost-time 
accident. On this basis an illustrative statement is made showing 
costs of all accidents in 1933, by States, which ranged from 0.98 cent 
per man-hour for Alabama to 2.56 cents per man-hour for Texas, with 
an average of 1.59 cents per man-hour for the United States. On the 
same basis, costs of accidents ranged from 0.21 cent per ton produced 
in Alaska to 6.94 cents per ton in Michigan, with an average of 2.99 
cents per ton mined in the United States. 

Included in the report for 1933 is an interesting study of the 23- 
year trend (1911-33) of death rates from accidents at bituminous-coal 
mines in the United States. The use of the least-square straight-line 
trend of fatality rates shows a net improvement in the prevention of 
gas and dust explosions, in accidents caused by explosives, and in shaft 
accidents. The rate of surface accidents has fluctuated violently 


LL 
* For earlier data see Monthly Labor Review for December 1932 (pp. 1338, 1339.) 
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from year to year, with losses and gains neutralizing one another, g 
that the 23-year trend line is practically horizontal. An upward 


course has characterized the fatality rates for falls of roof and coal, a 
haulage, electricity, and miscellaneous accidents. The composite ce 
trend line for all causes of accidents in and about all bituminous-. oa] Y 
mines has risen about 10 percent during the 23-year period. |) iring be 
the past 2 or 3 years, however, according to the data presented. the r 
yearly fatality rates have “hateats more favorable for all accidents 

combined and for leading causes of accidents. A 
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Quarry Accidents in the United States in 1933 





HERE was an increase in accident rates in quarries in 1933. 
This was true of both fatal and nonfatal accidents. 

Reports received by the United States Bureau of Mines from opera- 
tors of quarries ' showed that fatalities in this industry for 1933 num- 
bered 59 as against 32 in 1932, while nonfatal injuries increased from 
3,574 in 1932 to 3,637 in 1933. The number of workers employed also 
increased from 56,866 in 1932 to 61,927 in 1933, but man-hours 
declined from 93,709,860 in 1932 to 87,888,263 in 1933. The fatality 
rate per million man-hours was 0.67 for 1933 as against 0.34 for 1932, 
and the nonfatal injury rate per million man-hours was 41.38 in 1933 
compared with 38.14 in 1932. The apparently unfavorable record 
for 1933 as compared with the previous year is at least partially due to 
the unusually low record for both fatalities and nonfatal injuries 
recorded in 1932. 

The table following shows the number of men employed, man- 
hours, number killed and injured, and fatal and nonfatal injury rates 
per million man-hours. 


Number of Men Employed, Man-Hours, Number Killed and Injured, and Fatal 
and Nonfatal Injury Rates in Quarries, 1911 to 1933 








Killed Injured 









Period or year of men “ E Per mil- 
employed worked © P aa mil- E 





o—_. ai. a> , 





oom i dA EAS IR MI an "709, 134 
Waleed LCT PRET ; 67 


























* Man-hours for 1911-23 computed on assumption that “ee —- length of workday \ 
hours, as shown by reports of representative operating companies for 


1 U. 8. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 386: Quarry accidents in the | nited 
States during the calendar year 1933, by William W. Adams and Virginia E. Erwin. Washington, |5 
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The principal causes of fatalities in 1933 were falls or slides of rock 
or overburden, resulting in 26 fatal injuries, and machinery, accounting 
for 8 fatal injuries. In open quarries the principal causes of nonfatal 
injuries were handling materials (595), flying objects (291), and haul- 
age (164), while at outside works the leading causes were handling 
materials (271), machinery (216), and flying objects (205). 





——>- 0 « ee 


Accidents to Workers in Germany on the Way to and 
from Work, 1927 to 1931 


RECENT review of German industrial-accident statistics cover- 

ing the period 1927 to 1931 shows that the inclusion of accidents 
incurred on the way to and from work has had the effect of increasing 
the number of accidents reported by 6 percent, and that of compen- 
sated accidents by 8 percent.! The table following gives the distri- 
bution of all accidents reported for the period 1927 to 1931, showing 
total accidents, occupational accidents proper (‘‘working accidents’’), 
and accidents on the way to and from work (‘‘road accidents’’). 


Comparison of Occupational and Road Accidents to German Wokers, 1927 to 1933 








Working accidents Road accidents 





Total 
number Rate per Rate per 
of accidents 1,000 of 1,000 of 
total acci- total acci- 
dents dents 





790, 872 37, 884 
873, 104 51, 118 
866, 152 61, 843 
662, 398 45, 410 
476, 094 36, 649 


733, 724 46, 581 


378, 480 28, 140 
475, 186 35, 789 
































For the 5-year period studied the average yearly distribution of 
compensated road accidents, per thousand shows a frequency of 477 for 
cyclists, 396 for pedestrians, and 127 for passengers in vehicles. The 
data also show that among road accidents the proportion of compen- 
sated accidents to cyclists was higher among juveniles (63.2 percent) 
than among adults (46.8 percent). On the other hand, the proportion 
of compensated accidents to pedestrians was higher among adults 
(40.5 percent) than among juveniles (24.7 percent), while the propor- 
tion of passenger accidents was about the same for both groups. In 


‘International Labor Office. International Labor Review (Geneva), October 1935 (pp. 435-462): 
The compensation of accidents incurred by workers on their way to and from work, by F. Mataré. 
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each of the years under review the largest number of compensate, 
accidents to females was among pedestrians. 

The study of fatal accidents discloses that in the case of accidents 
occurring during work, 4.80 out of every thousand, and in the case of 
road accidents, 10.05 out of every thousand accidents were fatal. ['o; 
both types of accidents combined the rate was 5.11 per thousand. 
No official figures are available as to the relative time exposure to 
accident risk as between working accidents and road accidents, but it 
is indicated that on any reasonable comparative time-exposure basis 
the risk of death on the way to and from work cannot be concluded to 
be greater than that during work in the undertaking. 
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State Labor Legislation, 1935 


URING 1935 all of the States held regular legislative sessions, 
with the exception of Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Virginia. Special sessions, however, were called in three of these 
States (Kentucky, Louisiana, and Mississippi), as well as in several 
other States which had previously convened in regular session. The 
Seventy-fourth Congress met on January 3 and adjourned August 26. 
In practically all of the jurisdictions some laws directly or indirectly 
affecting the welfare of labor were enacted. During the 8 months in 
which the Congress of the United States was in session it considered 
many laws of interest to labor.’ 

Under the impetus of the Federal Social Security Act, 10 States 
passed new old-age pension laws, making a total of 42 jurisdictions 
(including the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii and the District of 
Columbia) with such laws. Ten unemployment-insurance laws were 
enacted, making a total of 11 laws on the statute books (including 
that of the District of Columbia). Several States also enacted new or 
amendatory legislation on mothers’ pensions and pensions to the blind, 
as well as on compensation to injured workmen. The legislation in 
the field of workmen’s compensation in’ 1935 will be treated in a later 
issue of the Monthly Labor Review. Some 25 States enacted legisla- 
tion accepting the Federal act establishing a national system of em- 
ployment agencies. Four more States ratified the child-labor amend- 
ment to the Constitution, making a total of 24, two-thirds of the 
number required in order to make the amendment effective. 

The following review of labor legislation is merely an outline under 
topical headings of the most important legislation enacted by the 
States in 1935. It does not attempt to go into detail, nor to list laws 
on such subjects as occupational licenses, absent voting, the retire- 
ment of public employees, and unemployment relief. The official 
text of the laws has not been received from several States, but an effort 
has been made to obtain a record of the legislation from other sources. 


Contract of Employment 


A Law was enacted by California (ch. 425) which requires every 
employer to furnish the division of labor statistics and law enforce- 





' Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Tennessee, 
Texas, and Wisconsin. 


’ For a summary of Federal labor legislation of 1935 see Monthly Labor Review, December 1935 (p. 1529). 
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ment with a copy of the form of application required to be signed , 
applicants for employment. If an employee or applicant is required 
to sign any instrument relating to the obtaining or holding of em, loy- 
ment, a copy must be given to him. 

Michigan (act 202) amended the act relative to restraint of trade by 
permitting an employee to agree with his employer not to do simila; 
competing work within 90 days after his services are terminated. |) 
New York (ch. 580) it is now provided that an employer who fails to 
return a deposit of money made as guaranty for faithful performance 
of an employment contract may be penalized. The apprenticeship 
law of Oregon was amended by chapter 78, which extends the sini. 
mum period of apprenticeship from 2 to 3 months and requires the 
apprentice to attend school for at least 144 hours per year, instead of 
4 hours per week, as formerly. 


Child Labor 


Four States—Idaho (p. 372), Indiana (ch. 326), Utah (S. J. k. 1), 
and Wyoming (S. J. R. 1)—ratified the child-labor amendment during 
1935. This brings the number of States having ratified this amend- 
ment to a total of 24. 

A number of States changed their child-labor and school-attendance 
laws. In Connecticut (ch. 279, sec. 1604c)! it is now unlawful! for 
children under 16 to be employed in certain specified employments and 
no minors under 18 may be. employed in hazardous occupations: 
chapter 46, section 254c, amplifies the law in regard to employment 
certificates for children. 

In Indiana (ch. 51) the school-attendance law was amended by 
making the law applicable to all minors seeking employment in the 
State. Massachusetts (ch. 203) now forbids the employment of 
minors under 14 in radio broadcasting stations, while Minnesota 
(ch. 109) forbids the employment of minors under 18 in any walkathion, 
night club, ete. 

Two laws were passed by New York for the protection of minors 
(chs. 438 and 107), by which the maximum age of compulsory school 
attendance is raised to 16 years, the hours of labor of boys between 16 
and 18 are lowered to 48 per week in certain. industries, and changes 
are made in the rules regarding certificates. In Pennsylvania 
(ch. 418) the minimum age of employment is raised to 16, and all 
minors under 18 are required to have employment certificates. \Ii- 
nors under 18 may now be employed not more than 44 hours a week. 

Texas (ch. 160) changed the compulsory school-attendance law by 
raising the age to 16 and lengthening the period of attendance required 
to 120 days a year. Wisconsin provides for attendance up to 16 


1 Citations for Connecticut refer to Cumulative Supplement to the General Statutes, 1931-35. 
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vears (to 18 if unemployed), and requires work permits up to the 
age of 16. 


Hours of Labor 


Women and minors.—A number of States made changes in laws 
regulating the hours of laborforwomen. Arkansas (no. 150) amended 
the law reducing the hours to 9 per day, 54 per week, but this limita- 
tion does not apply to women in executive or supervisory positions. 
Connecticut (ch. 279, sec. 1598c) prohibited the employment of 
women and minors under 18 in any manufacturing or mechanical 
establishment more than 9 hours per day, 48 per week, and prohibited 
their engaging in nightwork between 10 p.m. and6a.m. Delaware, 
however (chs. 213 and 214), exempted from the nightwork law 
women engaged in establishments where continuous operations are 
necessary. 

Massachusetts amended its law by omitting the provision allowing 
hotel employees to work more than 9 hours per day but made them 
subject to the average yearly limitation; a report of the date, hour, and 
duration of the stopping of machinery is now required to be sent to 
the department of labor and industries within 48 hours of its occur- 
rence (ch. 200). ‘The commissioner of labor and industries was author- 
ized (ch. 429) to suspend, until April 1, 1936, the law prohibiting the 
employment of women in the manufacture of textile goods after 
} p. m. 

New York (ch. 106) reduced the hours of labor of women slightly by 
substituting 48 for 49% as the maximum allowed per week. It also 
eliminated the clause allowing employment for a specified number of 
hours per year over an average of 48 per week, but did not change the 
provision regarding overtime for Christmas holidays and stock taking. 

North Carolina (ch. 406) added laundries, dry-cleaning establish- 
ments, pressing clubs, and workshops to the establishments formerly 
covered by the law limiting the hours of women in factories and 
manufacturing establishments to 11 per day, 55 per week; chapter 
407 struck out the provision which made the 1933 law (regulating the 
hours of women in stores) inapplicable in towns of less than 5,000 
population, so that now it applies to all stores. Wisconsin (ch. 329) 
amended section 103.01 (1), so as to make the employment regulations 
in regard to hours, etc., applicable to beauty parlors. Wyoming 
(ch. 45) strengthened its law by inserting a penalty for violations. 

Public works.—California (ch. 403) authorized the political sub- 
divisions of the State to comply with the Federal laws with respect to 
hours of labor, preference, etc. Maryland (ch. 19) made an exception 
to the 30-hour-week law (applicable only to the city of Cumberland) 
by providing that, in emergencies, the hours may be 6 per day, 36 per 
week, the wages for overtime to be those prevailing for legal holidays. 


Montana (ch. 172) submitted to referendum vote of the people a 
36780—36——9 . 
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constitutional amendment which, if approved, will permit the |: -isl9. 
ture to regulate the hours of labor. Nevada (ch. 32) made the § hoy, 
day begin when an employee takes charge of equipment or wh n hp 
enters a conveyance for transportation to the place of work. Noy 
Jersey (ch. 243) declared that the State hour and wage laws ar» no; 
applicable to public-works projects financed with Federal fund: 

New York (chs. 14 and 15) made permanent the provisions of se«tioy 
220 of the labor law which established a 5-day week for public-\ orks 
contracts and an 8-hour day for highway and waterwork contrac ‘s {oy 
work outside of cities and villages. This State (ch. 684) also extended 
the 8-hour day and 5-day-week provisions.of section 220 of the labor 
laws (as amended by ch. 300, Acts of 1935) to contracts to which 
public-benefit corporations are parties. This type of corporation js 
defined as one organized to construct public improvements, the profits 
from which inure to the benefit of the State, other States, or the people 
thereof. Chapter 728 added section 225—a to the labor law, making 
contractors on the work of eliminating grade crossings responsible 
for violations of the hour or wage laws by their subcontractors and 
requiring the industrial commissioner to report violations to the 
public officer in charge of the work. Employees of the State depart- 
ment of public works are required by chapter 746 to report violations 
of articles 8 and 8—a of the labor laws, and the enforcement of these 
articles is vested in the superintendent of public works. Articles 8 
and 8—a pertain to wages and hours on public works and on grade- 
crossing elimination work. 

Oregon (ch. 206) amended section 49-704, Code of 1930 (as amended 
1931, ch. 330), so that ambulance and hearse service is now excepted 
from the operation of the hours-of-labor law. 

Tennessee (ch. 59) amended section 5344, Code of 1932, giving the 
division of factory inspection power to ascertain the average weekly 
hours of employees as well as the wages. Formerly the law applied 
only to average weekly wages. 

Texas (ch. 259) amended article 1580, Penal Code of 1925, to 
permit the regulations of the United States Government to prevail 
on projects financed by Federal funds, and repealed article 5166, 
Revised Civil Statutes, 1925, in regard to wages and hours on 
public works. | 

Drivers of motor vehicles—Much attention has been given to the 
regulation of the conditions of employment in this occupation in 
recent years. In California (ch. 370), Delaware (ch. 39, sec. 7 (2)), 
Indiana (ch. 287, sec. 31 (a)), Maine (ch. 146), Montana (ch. 76), 
New Jersey (ch. 245), North Carolina (ch. 111), Oregon (ch. 415, 
p. 695), Washington (ch. 184, p. 891), and Wyoming (ch. 65, p. 74), 
laws were passed regulating the hours of drivers of motor vebic'es, 
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while in Ohio (p. 503) the law as to the qualifications of drivers of 
school busses was amended. 

Miscellaneous.—Idaho (ch. 74) amended section 43-704, Code of 
1932, making it also applicable to persons working upon mining 
projects. Minnesota (ch. 229) authorized cities and villages to 
regulate hours of opening and closing barber shops. Puerto Rico, 
by no. 24 (special session), amended no. 80, Acts of 1931, authorizing 
the commissioner of labor to permit employment in industrial or 
commercial establishments outside of regular hours, in emergency 
cases, and by no. 49 (special session) limited the working hours of 
persons employed in commercial, industrial, or agricultural. estab- 
lishments to 8 per day. A law was passed by Missouri (p. 306) which 
authorized cities and other subdivisions of the State to regulate the 
time of closing barber and beauty shops. 


Housing 


New laws were enacted in 1935 by Colorado (ch. 132), Hawaii 
(series D-168), Montana (ch. 140), Nebraska (ch. 29), Rhode Island 
(ch. 2255, special session), and Wisconsin (ch. 525) authorizing the 
creation of housing authorities by municipalities and other political 
subdivisions, while Hawaii (series B—51) and Montana (ch. 138) au- 
thorized cities and other political subdivisions to cooperate with the 
housing authorities to further the purposes of the housing acts. 

Several States amended existing housing statutes. Kansas (ch. 
133) amended section 17-2326, R. S. 1933 Sup., by providing that the 
fees collected may be used by the State housing board, and Mary- 
land (ch. 396) added two new sections to chapter 32, Acts of 1933 
(special session). Michigan (no. 80) amended no. 18 (special ses- 
sion) 1933, which permits the creation of municipal housing com- 
missions. The Governor of Puerto Rico is authorized (ch. 40) to 
convey to the United States public lands to be used for slum clearance, 
ete. 

In this connection may also be mentioned the law of Alabama (ch. 
200) creating an industrial authority, the purpose of which is to 
encourage industry to locate in the State. 


Wages 


Wages on public works.—Three States (Arkansas, Nevada, and 
West Virginia) legislated on the subject of the payment of minimum 
wages on public works. Arkansas in an appropriation act (ch. 263) 
provided that the State highway commission must pay minimum 
wages ranging from 20 to 40 cents an hour, depending on the type of 
work done. In Nevada (ch. 7) a minimum wage of $5 a day or 62% 
cents per hour for males over 18 is now required, and in West Vir- 
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ginia (ch. 95) the minimum wage is to be determined by the pub 
authority authorized to contract for public works. 

A number of States amended statutes or enacted new ones in regap) 
to the prevailing rate of wages to be paid on public works. In (op. 
necticut (ch. 80, sec. 536c) the prevailing rate of wages is to be deter. 
mined by a committee of three, to be known as the “labor bo: ard” 
and in Indiana by a new statute (ch. 319) it is provided that the 
prevailing rate of wages must be paid on public works. Ohio (p, 
206) amended its law by providing that the department of industria) 
relations must ascertain the prevailing rates of wages. Rhode Island 
(ch. 2201) also provided that the prevailing rate of wages must be 
paid on public works. 

Three laws were passed by New York in reference to the payment 
of wages on public works. Chapter 15 makes the prevailing wage 
provision of section 220 of the labor law apply to contracts for the 
improvement of highways and waterworks outside of cities and 
villages. A State advisory board was created (ch. 300) to classify 
laborers on public work and (ch. 684) the provisions of the labor 
laws in reference to prevailing wages are to be extended to contracts 
to which public benefit corporations are parties. 

Minimum wages.—The minimum wage law of Illinois was made 
permanent by senate bill 119 (p. 840), and the Massachusetts law on 
this subject was amended (ch. 267) to authorize the commission to 
change or modify former decrees setting up minimum-wage rates, 
North Dakota (ch. 162) transferred the duties of enforcement of the 
minimum-wage law to the department of agriculture and labor. 

Garnishment and assignment of wages.—In order to protect persons 
on relief, Hawaii (series C-105) provided that a person receiving less 
than $60 per month, when paid from any unemployment work relie! 
fund, is exempt from garnishment, and Kansas (ch. 223) prohibits 
garnishment of the wages of persons recently removed from relief 
work. 

The laws of three States in reference to exemptions from garnish- 
ment were changed. In Connecticut (ch. 303, sec. 1673) $15 of the 
weekly wages is now exempt from garnishment, and in Delaware 
(ch. 244) 60 percent of the wages of an employee living in Kent and 
Sussex Counties is exempt from garnishment except where attach- 
ment is for board or lodging or both and for $50 or less. In Masss- 
chusetts (ch. 410) $20 of thé weekly wages is exempt from attachment. 

Several States passed laws permitting the garnishment of wages of 
State and municipal employees. In North Carolina (ch. 112) gar- 
nishment of wages of State employees for taxes, is now permitted, 
and in Vermont (no. 33) local public treasurers are authorized to 
deduct from the wages of municipal employees the unpaid taxes. 
In West Virginia (ch. 110) garnishment of wages is permitted when 
the wage earner is employed by the State or by a municipality. 
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A new statute was enacted by Michigan (act 106) which permits 
the payment of judgments by installments. In case of default, the 
wages of the debtor may be garnisheed only on the written order of 
the judge. 

Assignment of wages was the subject of legislation in three States. 
In Illinois (p. 208) not more than 25 percent of the wages may be 
collected by the assignee; the assignment must be made in writing 
in person and a duplicate copy given to the wage earner, and an 
original or photostatic copy must be furnished the employer when the 
assignment is presented for collection. In North Carolina (ch. 410) 
the employer must be notified of the assignment of future wages in 
order for the assignment to be valid, and in o (p. 45) no assign- 
ment of wages is valid if made before Apri 

Protection of wages of employees of conffactors.—A number of States 
enacted new laws or amended laws already on the statute books in 
reference to bonds required by contractors for the protection of wage 
earners. 

Arkansas (act 140) amended its law by requiring a bond equal to 
the amount of the contract instead of double such amount. By 
another statute (act 82) it made the contractor’s bond liable for 
bond premiums and premiums for workmen’s collective insurance. 

The Massachusetts law in reference to the security required for 
payment of labor on public works was amended (ch. 472) by provid- 
ing that claimants for unpaid wages may intervene without formal 
pleadings in a case involving the payment of wages on public works. 
New York (ch. 728) added section 225-a to the labor law, providing 
that contractors are responsible for wage violations by their subcon- 
tractors, and Wyoming (ch. 67) changed the time during which suit 
may be filed on contractor’s bonds. 

Payment of wages.—In order to protect wage earners, California (ch. 
786) now requires that if payment of wages is not made in cash, the 
employer must have sufficient funds or credit in the bank to cover 
payment. In New York (ch. 235) it is necessary for all employers to 
pay wages in cash unless the industrial commission approves payment 
by check; wages upon public works must be paid in cash. 

New Hampshire (chs. 69 and 102) changed its law requiring weekly 
payment of wages and payment in cash by extending coverage to 
several new industries and by increasing the penalty for violations. 

A number of States amended their laws in reference to the time when 
payment of wages must be made. Maine (ch. 111) now requires 
weekly payment to restaurant employees, and in Massachusetts (ch. 
350) wages must be paid weekly in all industries except in agricultural 
and domestic service. New York (ch. 619) amended its law requir- 
ing the payment of wages weekly in certain occupations, while Ten- 
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nessee (ch. 57) amended its law in reference to semimonthly p; ment 
of wages, making it apply where there were 5 employees insteac of 29 

The law of Arizona requiring semimonthly payment of w: «es of 
public employees was amended (ch. 84) by reducing the pens ty for 
violations, and Hawaii (series B-69) passed a law requiring countig 
to pay their employees at least twice a month. 

In order to enable wage earners to collect unpaid wages w ithoy; 
great trouble and expense, California (ch. 49), Michigan (ac: 224), 
and Washiagton (ch. 96) enacted laws permitting the assignment oj 
wage claims to the labor departments for collection. 

A new law was enacted in Minnesota (ch. 141) requiring rai! roads, 
when making deductions from wages of employees, to state on each pay 
check the amount deducted, and in Tennessee (ch. 73) it is now 
unlawful for an employer to fail to inform his employee of the a:oun 
of the wages he is to receive. 

Miscellaneous.—Three States passed laws for the better protection 
of the payment of wages to wage earners in the mining industry. |) 
California (ch. 200) the mine operator is required to keep the funds 
to meet the pay roll in the county where the work is done, while in 
Colorado (ch. 160), upon failure of the employer to pay the wages 





of persons employed in metalliferous mines, the court may require rs 
a bond to insure payment. In Indiana (ch. 81) mine operators not yi 
owning the property must give a bond unless the value of the physical J jo; 
property owned is double the weekly pay roll. | qu: 


Maryland (ch. 467) amended the law in reference to preferred | 
claims in case of insolvency by providing that payments of commis 
sions shall have the same status as salaries and wages, and Oregon 
(ch. 329) provides a penalty for the nonpayment of wages when an IB \ 
employer is financially able to pay. 

So-called ‘‘kick-back”’ laws were enacted by Maine (ch. 155) and 
New Jersey (ch. 103). Washington enacted a “kick-back”’ law in J 4, 
reference to public works (ch. 29). (The “kick-back” is a practice J 4), 
which has developed within recent years, whereby employees are 
forced to return part of the wages earned and received for their work.) 

An amendment to the Constitution of the United States was urged 9 jy 
by the California Legislature (S. J. R. 23) which would give Congress J y 
power to regulate the hours of labor and prescribe minimum wages 10 97 
all industries, whether engaged in intrastate or interstate commerce. J 


Health and Safety 


} 

Inspection of boilers.--New laws were enacted by Maine (ch. 85) 3%? 
and North Carolina (ch. 326) which require the inspection of sicam JJ! 
boilers, while New Jersey (ch. 134) and Oregon (ch. 199) amended the & | 
existing laws on the subject. 
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Ins; ction of mines.—A great deal of legislation was enacted in 

oferer.ce to the safety of workers in mines. In Idaho (ch. 64) the 
spector of mines is required to promulgate reasonable regulations 

ot the safety and health of employees, and in Illinios (p. 996) the 
»wner of a coal mine is required to furnish a map of the interior so as 
» safeguard miners, and each mine is required to have fire-fighting 
Indiana (ch. 32) makes the law in regard to 


ines employing 10 or more miners, and chapter 93 amends the law 
oncerning the inspection of coal mines. Chapter 130 requires facili- 
jes for caring for the injured, and for the maintenance of fire extin- 
guishers and other safety measures in underground workings. In 
Iowa (ch. 9) abandoned mines must now be sealed. Oklahoma (ch. 
55) requires a certificate of competency before engaging in coal mining 
in the State. 

The inspection laws of North Dakota were extensively amended 
chs. 166, 167). Pennsylvania (no. 237) provides for the safety of 
employees in bituminous-coal mines by forbidding them to carry 
pipes or matches, while no. 277 provides standard measurements for 
coal mines, and prohibits the use of others. Washington (ch. 6) 
requires checkweighmen in coal mines, and in West Virginia everv 
mine locomotive must be equipped with a lifting jack and handle (ch. 
107). Wyoming changed its law (chs. 40, 55) and now requires a 
quarterly inspection of the larger mines. 

Safety of railroad employees.—Arizona (ch. 68) hereafter will require 
a full crew on locomotives propelled by motive power other than 
steam, but this does not apply to electric street-railway cars. In 
Montana (ch. 75) all railroad engines are required to be equipped 
with rear headlights of not less than 250 candlepower, while Nevada 
(ch. 26) has limited the number of cars in a train to 70 exclusive of 
the caboose. New Mexico (ch. 88) repealed the statute prohibiting 
the placing of mail, express, baggage, or freight cars in the rear of 
passenger cars. 

Miscellaneous.—The health of employees in garages and repair shops 
in Colorado (ch. 174) has been safeguarded by requiring sufficient 
ventilation. In Connecticut (ch. 139, sec. 994c) and Nevada (chs. 
79 and 162) the sanitation and inspection of bakeries were the subject 
of legislation. Massachusetts (ch. 208) added garages to the law 
requiring the ventilation of factories. A law was enacted in New 
York (ch. 440) to protect workmen in stairway and elevator shafts, 
and Vermont (no. 165) amended its law concerning the inspection of 
factories. Wyoming (ch. 108) now requires the installation of bath- 
houses for the use of employees, provided, more than 60 percent of the 
employees request it. 
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Labor Departments, etc. 


In Alabama (ch. 433) a department of labor was established. Tj, 
new department is to administer all laws relating to hours of work, 


child labor, employer and employee, working conditions, and 4, 
promote the arbitration, mediation, and conciliation of disputes 
between employer and employee. The executive officer of this depart. 
ment is a commissioner of labor, who is appointed by the governor fo, 


a term of 4 years. 

A number of States passed laws creating boards or commissions of 
public welfare. Generally, the welfare boards created are to super. 
vise and administer the old-age pension and unemployment com. 
pensation laws. Such boards were created in the following States: 
Alabama (S. B. 365), Florida (ch. 17477), Montana (ch. 109), Nevada 
(ch. 138), New Mexico (ch. 86), South Dakota (ch. 98), Utah (ch. 69) 
Washington (ch. 176), and Wyoming (ch. 64). 

The various labor departments and bureaus of Rhode Island were 
reorganized (chs. 2188, 2250, special session). A department of labor 
was established in the State department, and divisions administering 
unemployment relief and public works were set up in the executive 
department. In Connecticut (ch. 279, secs. 1607c¢ and 1608c) 4 
board of mediation and arbitration was established in the department 
of labor, while in North Dakota (ch. 161) a labor division was estab- 
lished in the department of agriculture and labor. 

A department of mines was created by Alaska (chs. 79, 80) and 
mining bureaus also were created by Nevada (ch. 127) and Puerto 
Rico (no. 35, special session). 

Several States amended their laws in reference to departments of 
labor and indastrial commissions by changing or enlarging the duties 
and powers of the departments and the heads of the departments. 
Such changes were made by the following States: Georgia (p. 107), 
Nevada (ch. 103), New York (ch. 640), and Wisconsin (ch. 95). 


Employment Agencies 


Public agencies—A number of States accepted the provisions of 
the Federal act creating a national employment system, namely, 
Alabama (ch. 372), Arizona (ch. 55), Arkansas (no. 173), California 
(ch. 258), Delaware (ch. 109), Florida (ch. 17270), Georgia (no. 108, 
p. 439), Idaho (ch. 22, special session), Indiana (ch. 40), Minnesota 
(res. 23, p. 788), Missouri (p. 287), Nebraska (ch. 107), Nevada (ch. 
96),,New Hampshire (ch. 146), North Carolina (ch. 106), North 
Dakota (ch. 161), Oklahoma (ch. 52), Oregon (ch. 135), Rhode 
Island (ch. 2266, special session), South Dakota (ch. 40), Tennessee 
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(ch. 165), Texas (ch. 236), Utah (ch. 38), Vermont (ch. 164), and 
Washington (ch. 145). This makes a total of 41 States which have 
accepted the act, to date. 

In accepting the Federal act many of the States amended and 
enlarged the former laws on the subject, and the States of Alabama 
and Texas enacted new laws, while New Mexico (ch. 8) made an 
appropriation for the purpose of complying with the provisions of the 
Wagner-Peyser employment exchange act. 

Private agencies.—Although there was little legislation on this 
subject, mention should be made of the law of Colorado (ch. 219) 
regulating private theatrical employment agencies. Illinois (p. 827) 
and Maryland (ch. 296) repealed their former laws and enacted new 
legislation governing the operation of such agencies. 


National Industrial Recovery Act 


IN ORDER to cooperate in the purposes of the National Recovery 
Act, many States during 1935 enacted State recovery laws. Most of 
these laws were supplementary to the Federal act, and some of them 
were effective only as long as that act wasineffect. The following 
States passed laws of this character during 1935: California (ch. 814), 
Colorado (ch. 89), Idaho (ch. 102), Indiana (ch. 177), lowa (ch. 61), 
Montana (ch. 96), Nevada (ch. 114), New Mexico (ch. 107), New 
York (chs. 261, 483, 539, 585), Ohio (p. 552), Puerto Rico (no. 39, 
special session), Utah (ch. 76), Washington (ch. 141), West Virginia 
(ch. 97), and Wyoming (ch. 123). 


Prison Labor 


Tue enactment of laws concerning the employment and welfare 
of, prisoners and the use of prison-made goods continues to be of 
importance.* The following States took advantage of the Federal 
Hawes-Cooper Act (divesting prison-made goods of their interstate 
character) and enacted laws regulating their sale: Kansas (ch. 291), 
Michigan (no. 210), Minnesota (ch. 267), Nebraska (ch. 183), Ohio 
(p. 507), Texas (ch. 85), and Oregon (ch. 128). The last-named 
State, however, excepts from the terms of the law flax processed by 
prisoners. Georgia (p. 69) placed a tax of 15 percent on prison-made 
goods. Kansas (ch. 292) hereafter will grant additional time in 
reduction of sentence for meritorious service of prisoners working at 
hazardous employments, etc. 

Maine (ch. 142) provided for the manufacture of license plates by 
prison labor, while Michigan (no. 210) and Nebraska (ch. 183) estab- 
lished State-use systems. Minnesota will require hereafter the label- 
ing of prison-made goods (ch. 268), and authorizes (ch. 297) the use of 
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prisoners in State conservation work. Montana (ch. 94) wil! utili, 
prison labor in making bricks, and North Carolina (ch. 165) esta}, 


lished a shoe factory in the central prison at Raleigh. In chapicr257, M. 
North Carolina provided for the employment of prisoners o: State nam 
highway work. Ohio (p. 40) provided that any printing or }indino these 
done in the prisons must be for the use of these institutions or ‘or th, labor 
State department of public welfare. In Oregon (ch. 398) ein ploy. = 


ment on public works is provided for paroled prisoners. Priso1\-:na¢. 
goods must hereafter be labeled in South Dakota (ch. 170). Vermon; ” 
(no. 132) will manufacture automobile plates and road signs at th _ 


State prison. Wisconsin acted again on the law relating to labels o deny 


prison-made goods (ch. 178). N 
| ters 

Legal Holidays and Sunday Labor be r 

ina 

DuRinG 1935 six States acted in reference to legal holidays. Ceor. “a 
gia (p. 350) designated October 12 as a holiday. In Maine (ch. 136) Act. 


New Year’s Day was made a court holiday. Massachusetts (ch. 26) 
designated June 17 as a legal holiday in Suffolk County. Michigay 
(ch. 103) amended the law making Columbus Day a legal holiday. 
providing that banking shall not be interfered with. In North \ 
Carolina (ch. 212) Easter Monday and May 30 were designated as : 
legal holidays, applicable, however, to State and national banks only. ree 
Rhode Island (ch. 2202) passed a law forbidding any work on Armis. a 


tice Day except that of necessity. a 

The laws of Delaware, Maryland, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, and (ch 
Tennessee were amended so as to permit amusements on Sunday. si 
In Delaware (ch. 247) football and baseball are now permitted on by 


Sunday. In Maryland (ch. 580) swimming pools and amusement Ha 
parks may be operated on Sunday in Montgomery County. Pen- i 
sylvania (nos. 187, 188) authorized municipalities to determine 
whether certain sports may be permitted on Sunday, while Tennessee “ 
(ch. 87) will allow theatrical and motion-picture entertainment on * 
Sunday for charitable purposes. 7 
In Illinois (p. 839) 1 day’s rest in 7 is now required for practically 
all employees. Massachusetts (chs. 185, 423) changed its law re- | 
quiring 1 day’s rest in 7 by extending it to cover certain watchmen nu 
_ and employees maintaining boiler fires, and to watchmen and guards & 1 
in banks. In New York (chs. 410, 411) actors in legitimate theaters JJ £¢ 
must be given 1 day’s rest in 7. m 
The Sunday labor laws of 3 States also were amended. In Hawai  % 
(series C-123), the Sunday labor law was amended so as to permit  ' 
the sale and delivery of foodstuffs on Sunday. In Minnesota (cl. 129) . 
shoe-shining parlors may now remain open on Sunday. Bakers in & 
New York (ch. 191) may sell and deliver certain foods on Suaday J % 
between 4 and 7:30 p. m. 8 
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Antiunion Contracts and Anti-Injunction Laws 


MaryYLAND (ch. 574) and North Dakota (ch. 247) enacted anti- 
injunction statutes modeled on the Norris-La Guardia Act. By 
these statutes antiunion contracts are prohibited, injunctions in 
labor disputes are restricted, and provision is made for a jury trial 
in contempt cases. 

Massachusetts (ch. 407) strengthened its anti-injunction law by 
defining the terms in more detail. In New Hampshire precedence 
must be given in the courts to hearings or court orders granting or 
denying an injunction (ch. 46). 

New York (ch. 11) declared antiunion contracts void and in chap- 
ters 298 and 299 defined labor disputes; a trial by jury will hereafter 
be required before a person may be punished for contempt of court 
inalabor dispute. This State also (ch. 477) enacted an anti-injunction 
law containing the substantive provisions of the Norris-La Guardia 
Act. Minnesota (ch. 292) authorized the enforcement of wage and 
hour agreements, etc., by the courts of the State by restraining orders 


or injunctions. 
Mechanics’ Liens 


A numBER of States changed their laws or enacted new ones in 
regard to mechanics’ liens. Most of the States added provisions 
extending the benefit of the law to new occupations. Among the 
States thus changing their laws were Florida (ch. 17097), Maryland 
(ch. 269), Montana (chs. 113, 196), New Jersey (ch. 127) and Ver- 
mont (ch 55). In Alaska (ch. 40), the laborers’ lien law was amended 
by providing for a lien for labor performed on mining claims, and 
Hawaii amended its law (series C-106) making the term ‘‘date of 
completion” applicable when the amount involved exceeds $1,000. 
Idaho (ch. 87) changed its law to make the lien for labor and material 
on personal property superior to a mortgage, and New York (ch. 491) 
extends to 6 months the duration of a lien under contract for public 
improvement. 

Social Security 

THe assurance of Federal aid has resulted in the enactment of 
numerous social-security laws throughout the country. In some 
instances there were changes in the laws granting benefits to indi- 
gent blind persons, or in those providing mothers’ pensions, but the 
majority of the States concentrated their efforts upon old-age assist- 
ance or unemployment-insurance laws which will meet the minimal 
requirements of the Federal act. 

Old-age pensions—Arkansas enacted an old-age assistance law in 
lieu of the one declared unconstitutional in Hiron v. School District 
of Marion, 60 S. W. (2d) 1027, and the Oklahoma voters adopted 
a law by a constitutional amendment (initiative petition no. 144). 
Ten other new laws—those of Alabama (ch. 448), Connecticut (ch. 
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99-a), Florida (ch. 17141), Illinois (p. 259, as amended in 1935 specig] 
session, p. S. B. 2), Mississippi (ch. —, special session), Missouri (p, 
308), Rhode Island (ch. 2191), Texas (ch. H. B. 26, second specig] 
session), Vermont (no. 82), and the District of Columbia (Public Act 
No. 319)—were adopted. Thus the close of 1935 finds old-age assist. 
ance laws on the statute books of 42 jurisdictions (including the 
District of Columbia and the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii). 

The following States repealed the old laws and reenacted them 
with amendments: Maryland (ch. 592), Michigan (no. 159), Mon- 
tana (ch. 170), Nebraska (ch. 135, as amended by ch. —, special 
session), New Hampshire (ch. 127), Oregon (ch. 407, as amended 
ch. 50 special session),? Washington (ch. 182), and Wyoming (ch, 
101). The existing laws were amended in the following States, 
generally with a view to making them conform to the Federal] act: 
Alaska (ch. 47), California (ch. 633), Colorado (chs. 171, 172), Hawaii 
(series D-159 and series D-160), Iowa (ch. 55), Massachusetts (ch, 
494), Minnesota (ch. 357), New Jersey (chs. 108, 213), New 
York (ch. 668), North Dakota (ch. 221), and Wisconsin (ch. 391). 

In Florida an amendment to the constitution was proposed per- 
mitting the State to pay old-age assistance (S. J. Res. No. 170). 
Iowa passed an act (ch. 56) permitting the proper authorities to 
compel legally responsibJe relatives to support indigent or elderly 
persons and one (ch. 77) suspending taxes upon the property of 
persons receiving old-age assistance. Missouri (p. 426) proposed an 
amendment to the constitution to permit payment of pensions to 
firemen, deserving blind, and persons over 70 years of age. Okla- 
homa (H. J. Res. No. 6) referred to the referendum vote of the 
people a constitutional amendment to make possible the payment 
of old-age pensions not to exceed $15 per month.* Texas (H. J. 
Res. No. 19, p. 1227) proposed a constitutional amendment granting 
the legislature power to provide old-age assistance.5 

Unemployment compensation.—Ten unemployment-insurance laws 
were enacted, namely those of Alabama (ch. 447), California (cb. 
352), Massachusetts (ch. 479), New Hampshire (ch. 99, as amended 
1935, ch. 142), New York (ch. 468), North Carolina (ch. 492), Oregon 
(ch. —, special session), Utah (ch. 38), Washington (ch. 145), and 
the District of Columbia (Public Act No. 386). This makes 11 of 
these laws on the statute books, including that of Wisconsin which 
was amended by chapters 192, 272, and 446. In Wisconsin the 
3 The former law, chapter 284, Acts of 1933, was amended by chapter 222 before it was repealed. 
4 On Sept. 24, 1935, the above amendment was rejected and initiated petition no. 144 was adopted. (See 


Monthly Labor Review for November 1935, p. 1178.) 
5 Approved by the people on Aug. 24, 1935. 





¢ For a summary of the unemployment-compensation laws of 9 States, see the following issues of the 
Monthly Labor Review: New York, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin, May 1935 (p. 1195); New Hamp- 
shire, July 1935 (p. 38); California (and reference to North Carolina), August 1935 (p. 335): District of Co- 
lumbia, October 1935 (p. 927); Massachusetts, November 1935 (p. 1184). 
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date of beginning payments has been changed to July 1, 1936, 2 
ears from the time cortributions began. 

Aid to dependent children.—Alabama (ch. —) enacted a law provid- 
ing aid for dependent children, leaving only two States, Georgia and 
South Carolina, which have no legislation on this subject. Connecti- 
cut (ch. 99) and Delaware (ch. 211) amended their laws, making 
the residence requirements conform to the Federal law, and Ulinois 
(p. 256) amended its law in several respects. Minnesota (chs. 57 
and 326) fixed the annual expenditures for aid and will hereafter 
require that the court make its findings upon additional points. 
Montana (ch. 77) provided that aid shall be allowed when the father 
isin a State prison, and (ch. 126) that ‘‘mother” shall mean a mother 
by adoption or a woman who has supported the child for 1 year. 
New Hampshire (ch. 122) provided for the support of mothers and 
motherless children instead of the ‘“‘partial support”’ as formerly, 
and (ch. 160) made an additional appropriation for aid. New York 
(ch. 669) authorized the acceptance of Federal grants. Oregon 
(chs. 402 and 423) provided that assistance may be granted when the 
husband and father is an inmate of a Federal, State, or county insti- 
tution, and that aid may be extended to the children between 16 and 
18 years of age; the importation of poor and indigent persons into 
the State is forbidden (ch. 435.) Rhode Island (ch. 2193) made its 
children’s aid law applicable to mothers of alien birth who have 
dependent children born in the United States, or whose children 
are citizens through a naturalized parent. Vermont (no. 131) acted 
to make the town liable for half of the aid paid for the support of a 
mother asa pauper. Washington (ch. 110) enacted an additional law 
on the subject, accepting the Federal act, and Wisconsin (ch. 282) 
amended its law by making the additional requirement that there 
must be one or more dependent children living with the mother. 

Pensions for needy blind.—California (ch. 703) amended its law; 
Florida (ch. 16804) provided pensions not to exceed $180 per year; 
Illinois (p. 264) fixed the maximum income of a pensioner at $465 
per year and will hereafter require a State residence of 10 years and 
a county residence of 3 years; Indiana (ch. 164) and Oregon (ch. 60, 
special session) provided pensions for needy blind; Nebraska (ch. 138, 
as amended by ch. 52) amended the law in regard to county levies for 
aid and made new eligibility requirements; New Hampshire (ch. 137) 
enlarged the law and made it conform to the Federal act; New York 
(ch. 531) repealed the clause limiting annual relief to a needy blind 
person to $300; Oklahoma (ch. 24) provided relief not to exceed $300 
a year to the needy blind; Washington (ch. 106) and Wyoming 
(ch. 129) enacted laws on the subject; and Wisconsin (ch. 309) 
amended the law in regard to workshops for the blind. 
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Cooperative Associations 


LEGISLATION concerning cooperative associations was enacted by 
four States during 1935. Iowa (ch. 94) revised and modernized the 
law in reference to cooperative associations. By chapter 163 of the 
Minnesota law for 1935, it is provided that rural telephone companies 
may come under the cooperative law, and the renewal of the peviod 
of corporate existence of cooperative companies is permitted. The |iws 
of South Dakota (ch. 70) and West Virginia (ch. 3) in reference to 
cpoperative associations were also amended. 

Credit unions.—Eight States legislated on the subject of credit 
unions. The formation and operation of credit unions were authorized 
by Idaho (ch. 42), North Dakota (ch. 108), and South Dakota 
(ch. 63). Indiana (ch. 141) amended its law, and North Caroling 
(ch. 87) authorized building and loan associations to change their 
names to credit unions. The laws of California (ch. 227), Maryland 


(chs. 479, 501), Massachusetts (ch. 272), and Ohio (p. 269) were 
also amended. 




























































Small Loans 


In Cotorapo (ch. 157) a new law was passed providing for the 
bonding of persons making loans of $300 or less and allowing interest 
charges of 10 percent per annum, plus a service fee of one-tenth of 
of the amount loaned. In Connecticut (ch. 213, sec. 1555c) the small 
loan act was amended so that the maximum rate of interest may uot 
exceed 3 percent per month or 36 percent per year, while in Georgia 
(p. 394) the rate of interest allowed was reduced from 3% percent to 
1% percent per month. Indiana (ch. 181) authorized the establish- 
ment of industrial loan companies and provided that the rate of 
interest, etc., is to be regulated by the department of financial insti- 
tutions. The small-loan law of Oregon was also amended (ch. 201) 


by changing the requirements as to the licensing and regulation 0! 
lenders. 






































Preference and Discrimination 








A NuMBER of States by newly enacted statutes or amendments to 
existing statutes require that employment on public works be given 
only to citizens of the United States and residents of the State. 
Such statutes were enacted by the following States: Arizona (ch. 107, 
p. 495), Connecticut (ch. 279, sec. 1603c), Hawaii (Series A-6), Idaho 
(ch. 140), Maryland (ch. 588, as to Montgomery County), Montana 
(ch. 7, sec. 9, ch. 181), Nevada (A. J. R. 15), Pennsylvania (act 414), 
South Dakota (ch. 16), and Wyoming (ch. 103). 

Laws requiring that preference be given to veterans on public 
works were considered by Connecticut (ch. 101, sec. 775c), Illinois 
(p. 1411), Iowa (ch. 7), Massachusetts (ch. 461), New Hampshire 
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(ch. 144), and South Dakota (ch. 188). Colorado (p. 945) requires 
that, whenever possible, preference be given to hand labor on public 
works. 

In North Dakota (ch. 218) it is now provided that all governing 
bodies of any political subdivision of the State must give preference 
to bidders or sellers who are residents of the State, and Montana 
(ch. 153) requires that all State printing be done within the State. 

The following States have enacted laws prohibiting discrimination 
in employment on public works on account of race or color: Lllinois 
(p. 707), New York (ch. 158), Ohio (p. 151), and Pennsylvania 
(act 382). Oklahoma (ch. 25, art. 1) prohibits discrimination or dis- 
charge of an employee because he is a member of the National Guard. 


Investigative Commissions 


CoMMISSIONS On interstate compacts were appointed by the follow- 
ing States: Connecticut (S. B. 768), Maryland (res. 15, p. 1294), 
New Jersey (J. R. 3), New York (ch. 186), North Carolina (res. 
47), and Vermont (S. J. R. 17). Massachusetts (ch. 4) directed the 
commission on interstate compacts to consider the problem as to the 
employment of persons in early middle life, and New Hampshire 
(ch. 112) ratified the interstate compact for establishing uniform 
standards for conditions of employment. 

Several States appointed commissions to study social security. 
Some of these commissions were created to investigate old-age 
pensions and related subjects, and others to investigate unemploy- 
ment insurance. Such commissions were appointed by the following 
States: California (A. R. 8), Colorado (H. J. R. 2, p. 1126), Massa- 
chusetts (ch. 56), New Jersey (J. R. 7, amended by J. R. 15), Ohio 
(S. J. R. 43), and Vermont (J. R. 325). Alaska (ch. 78) directed that 
an investigation be made to determine the advisability of establish- 
ing a home for aged dependent pioneer women of Alaska. 

Massachusetts (ch. 15) revived and continued the commission 
appointed to study unemployment insurance, and (ch. 33) directed 
that a further investigation be made by the department of labor and 
industries relative to the matter of preventing discrimination against 
certain persons in employment on account of age. 

Commissions to investigate the mining industry were established 
by Illinois (p. 178) and Indiana (ch. 329). 

The following States appointed commissions or committees to 
investigate various phases of prison labor: Delaware (ch. 121), 
Maryland (res. 11, p. 1291), Oregon (res. 4, p. 837), and Tennessee 
(H. J. 19, p. 454). 
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Massachusetts (ch. 61) directed an investigation to be made by th, Ge 
commissioner of labor and industries relative to the sale of foreign. & ter | 
made goods, and Oklahoma (ch. 24, art. 2) created a commission {. Mi may 
study the problem of the adult blind. Two commissions were ap. J 182) 
pointed in Rhode Island (H. 643, S. 87), one to investigate safety Hi appl 
conditions under which elevators are installed, and the other to ip. C: 
vestigate the problems of the cotton-textile industry. South Caroling JJ refer 
(H. B. 578) appointed a commission to consider the adoption of uni. Hits | 
form laws in textile mills. Pen! 

Miscellaneous mak 

SEVERAL laws covering company stores were enacted_this year from 
California (ch. 229) amended its law prohibiting employers fron Al 
coercing employees in the purchase of things of value by making this Edu 
act apply to “‘other persons” in addition to employers and their Pom 
agents. Two laws on the subject of ‘company stores” were amended edtuc 
by the New York Legislature. Chapter 272 states that charges fo; wu: 

p 





groceries, lodging, etc., shall not be a valid set-off in behalf of an em- 
ployer against wages, while chapter 654, in reference to labor camps 
provides that persons wishing to conduct company stores ‘must obtain 
permits for the purpose of selling to employees of a contractor. South 
Carolina (Act No. 60) provided that acceptance of trade checks for 
less than the actual par value is a misdemeanor, and Tennessee (ch. 
58) provided that an employee shall not be required, as a condition of 
employment, to trade at a company store. 

The legislatures of Minnesota (ch. 325) and Tennessee (ch. 1(4) 
amended their laws in reference to “death by wrongful act.”’ In the 
first State the damage cannot exceed $10,000, and in Tennessee it is 
now provided that the cause of action may be prosecuted against the 
personal representative after the death of the person committing the 
act. 

The States of Arkansas (act 122), Ohio (p. 414), and Maine (ch. 95) 
legislated on the subject of group life insurance. Arkansas and Maine 
authorized such insurance for public employees. 

Two States—lIllinois (p. 1434) and West Virginia (ch. 101)— 
enacted laws providing for the protection and registration of trade 
marks of trade-unions. 

Two States amended their laws in regard to employer’s liability. 
In Massachusetts (ch. 387) it is now provided that, if the employer 
had knowledge of the injury or was not prejudiced by failure to receive 
notice, the employee who failed to give the required notice will not be 
barred because of such want of notice. In Minnesota (ch. 69) it is 
provided that the employee is not held to have assumed the risk of 
employment. 
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General industrial homework was abolished in Connecticut by chap- 
ter 131, section 909c, of the 1935 laws. However, the commissioner 
may allow homework in certain meritorious cases. New York (ch. 
182) amended its industrial-homework law by making its provisions 
applicable throughout the entire State. 

California (ch. 303) and Oregon (ch. 214) amended their laws in 
reference to small-claims courts, and Minnesota (ch. 145) amended 
its law regarding the conciliation court and small debtors’ court. 
Pennsylvania (no. 177) amended its law by prescribing the time for 
making application to stay proceedings and authorizing appeals 
from orders concerning awards in the arbitration of disputes. 

Alaska (ch. 70) accepted the benefits of the Federal Vocational 
Education Act of February 23, 1917, and New York (ch. 250) and 
Pennsylvania (no. 426) authorized the establishment of vocational- 
education schools. On the subject of vocational rehabilitation, 
Alabama (ch. —) provided for the vocational rehabilitation of crippled 
persons, and Hawaii (series D-152) accepted the Federal act of June 
2, 1920, for the rehabilitation of persons disabled in industry. 

Alaska (ch. 51) made it unlawful for the Territory or the munic- 
ipalities to employ any person whose husband or wife is regularly 














re employed at a salary of over $200 per month. Tn chapter 114, 
(ch, Massachusetts changed the law concerning advertising for employees 
ad during a strike, while chapter 297 requires that a corporation must 
secure authority from the department of public utilities before selling 
104) stocks, bonds, etc., to its employees, and chapter 363 provides for the 
a instailation of “pick clocks” on looms in textile factories. The last 
tis however, will not be effective until 1940. In creating a highway 
“the patrol board, Montana (ch. 185) declared that the board should have 
the (ee Power of arrest in labor disputes. New Mexico (ch. 55) required 
| abels specifying the weight on loaves of bread. The antitrust law in 
95) New York was amended by chapter 12, which declared that the law 
bas not applicable to labor unions and that human labor is not a com- 
nodity or article of commerce. New York also further regulated the 
1)— ransportation of explosives by chapter 747. Pennsylvania (no. 156) 
we epealed the law providing for the appointment of industrial police, 
nd Georgia (p. 465) allowed the appointment of railroad police. In 
lity. Washington (ch. 37) cities owning and operating public utilities may 
over uke collective-bargaining agreements with their employees. Such 
™ ve eements, however, may not be operative for more than a year. 
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Income Reported for Income-Tax Purposes for Yea; 
1934 


ET INCOME reported for income-tax purposes increased by 

14.9 percent for the year 1934 as compared with 1933, and 
the number of income-tax returns filed increased 9 percent, it has 
been announced by the United States Treasury Department.! hes 
increases are shown by a preliminary count of returns filed up t 
August 31, 1935. The returns are the first filed under the provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1934, and reflect the new normal and surtax 
rates, the altered credits allowable, the new definition of capita! 
assets, and the new limits on gains and losses from sales or exchange 
of such assets. The statement of the Treasury Department adds 
that the statistics for 1934 are not strictly comparable with those of 
the previous year because of the variation in proportion of the total 
number of returns filed up to a given date in each year. It is added, 
however, that final reports in previous years indicate that such 
changes are of minor importance. 

The total number of returns filed at the end of August 1935 was 
3,988,269, of which 1,750,843 were taxable and 2,237,426 nontaxable. 
Net income reported for 1934 amounted to $12,456,262,000; the tax 
liability on this sum amounts to $506,481,000. In the table follow- 
ing summary statistics of number of returns made, net income, and 
amount of tax liability are shown by income classes. 


Number of Returns, Net Income, and Tax Liability, by Income Classes, Based 
on Returns for Years 1933 and 1934 Filed to Aug. 31 of Each Year 








Number of 


























individual returns Net income Tax liability 
Net income class : _ 
1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 

All income classes._.| 3, 660, 105 3, 988, 260)$10. 845, 654, 000/$12, 456, 262, 000)$372, 968, 000 $5: —_ 
Under $5,000. ............. 3, 339, 3, 568, 6, 792, 000, 000} 7, 485, 000, 39, 700, 000 500, 000 
$5,000 and under $10,000_..| 219, 735 178| 1, 477,828,000} 1,936,921,000| 34, 120, 000 42, 819, 0 
$10,000 and under $25,000__| 74, 102, 1, 096, 874, 1, 507,617,000} 54, 256,000} 3, 609, 000 
$25,000 and under $50,000._| 18,168] 20,851| 621, 182, 705, 788, 51, 598,000) 84, 5:0, 00 
$50,000 and under $100,000. 5, 927 6,073} 394, 766, 404, 548, 56, 562, 000 oy so 
$100,000 and under $150,000 1, 973| 129, 276, 116, 693, 30, 450, 000) 37, 827, 000 
$150,000 and under 000. 693 684 138, 870, 139, 749, 40, 474,000) 57, 480, 0 
000 and under $500,000. 11 53, 788, 43, 832, 17, 580,000) 20, 854, 000 

000 and under 
$1,000,000... ......-.---- 59, 511, 50, 455, 22. 371,000) 30, 739, 00 
$1,000,000 and over--_-_--- 81, 559, 56, 659, 25, 848, 000} 31, 611,00 





1U. 8. Treasury Department. Press Service No. 6-34 Dec. 6, 1935. 
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INCOME 


Revised Statistics of National Income in 1934 


HE revised figures representing national income in the United 

States in 1934 show that total income paid out increased over 
1933 by 11.7 percent, whereas the preliminary estimate showed an 
increase Over 1933 of 11.3 percent. The revised statistics of income 
recently issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce ” 
are shown in the accompanying table. A discussion of the methods 
employed in making the estimates and arriving at the preliminary 
figures appeared in the Monthly Labor Review for October 1935 
(p. 947). 


National Income Paid Out in the United States, 1929 to 1934, by Types of 
Payment 








Amount (in millions of dollars) 
Type of payment 





1930 1932 


S 





Total income paid out 48, 362 


g 
B 





Total labor income 
Salaries (selected industries) ! 
Wages (selected industries) ! 
Salaries and wages (all other industries) 
Work relief wages * 
Other labor income 
Total dividends and interest * 
Dividends 


Entrepreneurial withdra vals 
Net rents and royalties ; 
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Total income paid out 


Total labor income 
Salaries (selected industries) ! 
Wages (selected industries) ! 
Salaries and wages (all other industries) 
Other labor income 
Total dividends and interest * 
Dividends 


Entrepreneurial withdrawals 
Net rents and royalties 
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‘Includes mining, manufacturing, construction, steam railroads, Pullman, railway express, and water 
transportation. 


ae rolls and maintenance of Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees and pay rolls of Civil 


Works Administration and Federal Emergency Relief Administration work projects plus administrative 
pay rolls outside of Washin 


gton. 
‘Includes also net balance of international flow of property incomes. 


1U.8. Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. The national income 
Produced 1929-34, by Robert R. Nathan. (Reprint from Survey of Current Business, November 1935.) 








LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
CONGRESSES 





Membership of Labor Organizations in Canada 


HE total membership of labor organizations in Canada in 1934 
was 281,774—a decline of 4,446 from the preceding year, accord. 
ing to an official report on labor organization.' 
The following statistics are also taken from the same publication: 


Number of Branches and Membership of Various Classes of Labor Organizations 
in Canada, 1934 























Number of 
i Local Member. 
Class of labor organization — — branches ship 
EE ST le Ee ae 115 2, 740 281, 774 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canmada_._...........___....---.--- 63 1, 510 120, 729 
International craft organizations. --........................---.- 60 1, 366 111, 539 
tS eeameeselnn 3 79 3, 039 
AER GILT ILE SOE 65 6, 151 
All-Canadian Congress of Labor... ...............---.----.2-------- 11 396 55, 645 
i A, AE EAA ETE A 1 48 23, 580 
ee ecoesencecunian 10 300 27, 574 
Directly chartered unions__-.....__..-- icasclbdiapsses handed: Aint eta tite eid billion trai 48 4, 491 
National Catholic unions___-__.-___- ibbve walliiineesdpasssescndiannl 1 122 30, 346 
li eek eee 8. ote soleneaasuaeininn 42 10, 452 
Other Canadian central bodies._..._._.._...-.....--.---2.--- 2. 20 275 38, 317 
Unaffiliated international unions. ---........................--.--.- 20 395 26, 285 
Railway organizations. -_.__._- eth denttdhalcdialiw aikti-ate win tote ebikimes ones 5 352 20, 343 
Industrial Workers of the World......_.....-.__.---------..-.- 1 ll 4, 155 
Other international organizations ?_........_......._.......-... 14 32 1, 787 
All in tion an ER nternat ional craft or- ¢ 4 oe 
ternation ons (comp nternational craft or- 
izations affiliated with the Trades and Labor Congress of 
anada, One Big Union, and unaffiliated international organiza- 
ethan hie catckaditil nancies eit dehadidtinesinnmmineniemauamainone 81 1, 809 161, 404 





1 Has 1 local union in San Francisco, Calif., with 285 members. 
a directly with the American Federation of Labor but not with the Trades and Labor Congress 
of Canada. 


Union membership in the Dominion in 1934 is given in the state- 
ment below by industrial and trade groups. Railroad employees 
(67,346) constitute approximately 24 percent of the total members of 
all the groups listed. 


Number Percent 
SORE GURRIENR ot a ci is bi oo KOC 23, 614 8. 4 
Iu xxi ip sees aaa tp ete thal ind ttichbleseen cechienbil Reid Milhnaetbadiiel 22, 038 7.8 
RR RS a a a SE a LTD 12, 149 4.3 
FeenE BRG DORE TIC in ness en se ecd sees wties« 14, 224 5. | 
I en. oe neni o nod dc 22, 253 7.9 
EE EE. A, ee 67, 346 23. 9 
Other transportation and navigation..._.._._..._._...__-_- 19, 523 6.9 
Public employees, personal service, and amusement- - - - -_- 26, 398 9.4 
All other trades and general labor___..__..__....._---_-- 74, 229 26. 3 





1 Canada. Department of Labor. Twenty-fourth annual report on labor organization in Canada ({0’ 


calendar year 1934). Ottawa, 1935. 
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Of the 79 international unions with members or branches in the 
Dominion, 8 had 5,000 or more members in 1934. The 13 organiza- 
tions listed below include these 8 unions and 5 Canadian groups with 
5,000 or more members. 


Number of 
Canadian 
local 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 

United Mine Workers of America 

Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way Employees 

Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of America 

Lumber Workers’ Industrial Union of Canada 

} Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway, Bus, 
and Coach Employees of America 

Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 

International Association of Machinists 

Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 

Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova Scotia__..._._._____- 

Industrial Union of Needle Trades Workers of Canada 





— oe 


Irish Trade-Union Congress, 1935? 


HE forty-first annual convention of the Irish Trade-Union 

Congress met in Derry on July 31, 1935, and was attended by 
171 delegates from 46 trade unions and 16 central bodies, representing 
a membership of 184,941. 

A resolution adopted at the closing session summarizes in large 
part the subjects discussed at the convention and the position of the 
congress with regard to them. This resolution, presented as a 
program of demands, is as follows: 


This congress sets before its affiliated membership the following program of 
demands which should receive the fullest publication and advocacy amongst 
congress membership: 

(2) Work or adequate maintenance for the unemployed. 

(b) A 40-hour 5-day week. 

(c) Industrial pensions for workers at 60 years of age. 

(d) Fourteen consecutive days of rest annually. 

(e) The raising the school-leaving age to 16 years. 

(f) Labor representation on the board of directors of State and semi-State 
corporations. 

(g) The democratic control of industry, commerce, and banking. 

(h) Equal pay for equal work. 

(i) May 1 as a national holiday. 


* Data are from Irish Trade Union Congress, Forty-first annual report, Dublin, 1935. 
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Unemployment engaged much of the time of the convention, an 
discussion centered upon the following program for dealing wit); jt. 

This congress calls upon the Government of Saorstat Eireann to institw‘e ap 
economic planning commission for the following purposes: 

(a) To organize the unemployed into groups suitable to industrial and ag;j. 
cultural works in various areas. 

(b) To plan a series of useful serviceable public works: 

(i) Afforestation. . 
(ii) Main drainage. 
(iii) Main road reconstruction. 

(c) The inauguration of self-sustaining groups of workers on the land com. 
posed of voluntary workers from amongst the unemployed under the aeyis of 
the economic planning commission following consultation with the Government. 
national education authorities, and national executive of Congress. 

(d) That the economic planning commission be empowered to compulsorily 
acquire at nominal compensations the 3 million acres of bog marsh and mou itaiy 
at present unused, and proceed to create State forests thereon. 


An interesting debate grew out of the resolution calling for ‘equal 
pay for equal work.” The resolution itself was directed against one 
section of a bill introduced into the Dail Eireann to revise and modern- 
ize the Factory and Workshops Acts. Under this section the M inis- 
ter of Industry and Commerce would be empowered to prohibit the 
entry of women into industry, or to limit the number of woman 
workers in proportion to the number of male workers employed. 
The executive board of the Irish Trade Union Congress protested 
against this provision and drafted amendments to be introduced by 
the Labor Party. These amendments limit the regulatory power of 
the Minister by confining it to specified industries, and require that 
the executive board of the Irish Trade Union Congress, as wel! as 
the representatives of the workers directly concerned, be consulted 
before any apportionment of woman workers could be carried out. 

In the discussion on the floor of the convention, the delegates 
from the Irish Women Workers’ Union opposed the whole idea of 
limiting work opportunities for women, while most of the male dele- 
gates who spoke on the issue took the position that the actual situation 
was not that women were being driven out of industry but that they 
were in fact displacing men. As one delegate expressed it, since the 
trade unions themselves are not strong enough to prevent the dilution 
of industry with woman labor at low wages, ‘‘a limitation to the 
powers of the employers to exploit cheap labor should be in some- 
body’s hands.” The secretary of the Irish Trade Union Congress 
agreed with the woman delegates that the labor movement was 
committed to the equality of the sexes as a principle, but he added 
that ‘‘today the trade-union movement was faced with the question 
whether what appeared to be a fundamental principle was to be 
retained in the face of the advance of machinery in industry, w)iich 
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was enabling women to displace men and was incidentally displacing 
botli.”? e 

Another section of the proposed new factory legislation provides 
for the legalization of wage agreements. The executive board of the 
Iris Trade Union Congress protested this section both in principle 
and on the specific grounds of certain ambiguous phraseology, which, 
in its opinion, could be so applied as to affect the workers deleteriously. 
The board attempted to have the entire section removed from the 
bill, but failing in that, it drew up an amendment, to be introduced 
by the Labor Party representatives, which, if adopted, will modify 
the powers of employers and the courts to impose the terms of the 
agreements upon workers not a party to them. 

Liberalization of the social-insurance law was demanded to protect 
workers whose income is above the £250 limit fixed by law, and to 
abolish the 6-day waiting period now required before unemployment 
benefits are payable. Legislation prohibiting overtime ‘until the 
surplus idle are absorbed in industry”’ was urged in one of the reso- 
lutions adopted. 

Vigorous protest was made against the refusal of the Government 
to recognize and deal with representatives of Government employees’ 
organizations in matters concerning working conditions and adjust- 
ment of grievances. 

Problems related to the internal structure of the Trade Union 
Congress and its affiliated organizations also called for considerable 
attention. A condition of disruption and dual unionism was reported 
to the convention by the executive board, with the warning that if 
it was allowed to continue it would result in demoralization and 
‘the creation of ‘house’ unions controlled by employers.” To con- 
trol the situation the national executive board recommended the 
establishment of a national joint industrial council for each organized 
industry, to be composed of representatives of each of the bona fide 
trade unions within that industry. These joint councils would have 
the function of coordinating group movements of unions within the 
industry dealing with wages and conditions of employment, and 
action relating to nonunionists or the inception of new unions within 
the industry. The convention expressed ‘“‘much concern” over the 
increase in the number of rival unions, and called upon the affiliated 
unions to cooperate with the national executive board of the Irish 
Trade Union Congress ‘to explore the pcssibility of national indus- 
trial groups amongst the existing unions.” 

Increases in wage rates and improvements in working conditions 
for employees in road transportation and in the packing industry, 
and progress in securing legislation establishing a weekly day of rest 
for agricultural workers were reported to the convention. 
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Trend of Strikes and Lockouts 


N ACCORDANCE with the usual seasonal trend, there was 
substantial decrease in the number of strikes and lockouts in Novem. 
ber 1935 as compared with the previous month. Preliminary infor. 
mation indicates 106 strikes and lockouts beginning in November, a; 
compared with 175 in October—a decline of approximately 40 percent. 

As compared with November 1934, in which 130 strikes and lockouts 
began, the figure for November 1935 represents a decline of nearly 2( 
percent. The disputes beginning in November 1935 were smal! on 
the average, when measured in terms of number of workers involved, 
the 106 new strikes and lockouts involving only 25,000 workers. 

An analysis of strikes and lockouts in November, based on detailed 
and verified information, will appear in the Monthly Labor Review 
for March 1936. 





Strikes and Lockouts, January to November 1935 ! 


























Workers involved 
































Number of strikes and lockouts— in strikes and 
lockouts— 
Man-day § 
idle 
Year and month Beginning— Guring 
? In prog- Ended In ef- Begin- In prog- | month 
anaae in 14 - ning in Pe 
end o 

—- a month | ™°nth| month | ™™th | month 
1935 — ro 
yg SEPT See eee 73 137 210 131 79 80, 992 92, 428 718, 853 
ET << cavabiwbbosodinbenns 79 146 225 127 98 61, 943 93, 910 821, 718 
0 SRE ee eye eee 98 170 268 156 112 51, 178 94, 525 921, 949 
Ge .2.ddccencsdxeneedebia 112 168 280 152 128 67, 419 121, 149 1, 162, 827 
REST eee 128 164 292 172 120 | 101,897 | 149,988 | 1,677, 567 
Pin ttiinnd oddabltendnankiken 120 159 279 174 105 38,888 | 118,813 | 1, 251, 974 
| SREP Sere eee ek ae 105 160 265 153 112 68,192 | 128,957 | 1, 198, 986 
BR vcs <a oe cducthmaschven 112 205 317 195 122 | 69,246 | 133,222 | 1, 133, 592 
PRS ey fo ae 122 136 258 139 119 | 452,874 | 498,481 | 2, 920, 545 
SEE Se dcccapeadadensshey 119 175 294 174 120 95,000 | 136,000 | 1,773, 000 
November 2.................- 120 106 226 110 116 25, 000 90,000 | = 1, 169, 000 








1 Strikes and lockouts invol fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this 
table, nor in the tables in the following article. Notices or “ ” regarding strikes are obtained by the 
Bureau from 670 daily papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor 
boards. Schedules are sent to re ntatives of all parties in the disputes in order to get detailed and 
first-hand information. Since po Bal ey ae Kd. last 2 — aad ua yet _ 

, these are given as A or months are essen accurate, 
nithough they B. ngs fa: dered absolutely final. Occasionally later information is received whic! 
t slightly alter these figures. These corrections will be included in subsequent reports. 
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Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in September 1935 


HERE were 136 strikes and lockouts beginning in September 
T oss, as compared with an average number of 164 for the 8 
preceding months of 1935. 

The textile industries experienced a greater number of strikes 
and lockouts than any other group—47 disputes involving 30,026 
workers. There were 11 new strikes and lockouts in the transporta- 
tion industry and 13 on relief and W. P. A. projects. 

The largest dispute of the month was the week’s strike of bituminous 
coal miners, which involved 400,000 workers and extended into every 
important coal-producing State in the country. 

Further information is given in table 1, which shows the number 
of strikes and lockouts, number of workers involved, and number of 
man-days of idleness because of strikes and lockouts in each industry. 


Table 1.—-Strikes and Lockouts in September 1935, by Industry 








Beginning in | In progress dur- 
September ing September 


Industry — 


Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers 
ber |involved| ber | involved 








All industries 452,874 258 | 498,481 
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Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in September 1935, by Industry—Contin, d 








Beginning in | In progress dur- 
September ing September 





Num-| Workers | Num-} Workers 
ber |involved| ber | involved 





Textiles and their ucts—Continued. 
Wearing apparel—Continued. 
Shirts and collars 


Other os goods 
Food and kindred products 
Baking 
Beverages 
Gonaiens and preserving 
Confectionery 
Slaughtering and meat packing 
Other 
Paper and printing 
Boxes, pa 
Po toy , Poli hi d periodicals__ 
t ef - publishing—newspapers an 
d allied products 
Se 


eous manufacturing 
Furriers and fur factories 
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1, 905 
2, 096, 5 
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Forty percent of the strikes and lockouts beginning in September 
were in three States—Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio. Ninety 
percent of the workers affected by strikes and lockouts were involved 
in disputes which extended across State lines. The largest of these 
was the bituminous-coal strike. The second largest was the strike 
of 4,000 cotton pickers, which centered in Arkansas and spread 
through other southern cotton-producing States. This strike was 
still in effect at the end of September. 
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Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in September 1935, by States 








Beginning in In progress during 
September September 
Man-days 
idle during 
Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers | 5ePtember 
ber involved ber involved 





All States 452, 874 


Pe eS Se ee nS eee 
TE ee TE SE ee ete = ey ee ee 
California 

Connecticut 

District of Columbia 





3 


498, 481 


4, 083 
616 
6, 183 
2, 351 
93 

84 
906 
740 
29 
464 
1, 559 
644 
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[in018.. ..usbdbndstacbstscocccccneccesaceccccesioce 
[n@len..ccnbotenbtbeSscasccccscbdsccccanecccasacces 
JOWG..-- -cccaesesncacscecccocccccoceccceccccccceccce 
Kentucky 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


BOR eR Oo 
— — 
ee ek Bde ee 


ee 
— Who 
Bose 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Interstate 


2, 278 


65 
1,913 6, 
407, 010 2, 045, 691 


2 
3 
1 
3 
5 
4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
9 
1 
6 
8 




















There was an average of 392 workers involved in each of the strikes 
and lockouts which began in September, excluding the coal strike 
which involved 400,000 workers. The 136 strikes and lockouts 
beginning in September are classified in table 3, according to industry 
group and number of workers involved. Forty-eight percent of the 
disputes involved fewer than 100 workers each. The second large 
strike involving more than 10,000 workers was a strike of dressmakers 
in New York City, called in sympathy with a strike of shipping clerks 
inthe sameindustry. The sympathy strike terminated on September 
11, when settlement of the shipping clerks’ strike was effected. 
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Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in September 1935, Classified by 
Number of Workers Involved 








| Number of strikes and lockouts in whic) 
| the number of workers involved 


iS— 





Industrial group | . 
6and 20 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,0 


and | and | and | and | anqg = 9,0 
-— under under|under, #24 
100 | 500 | 1,000 








All industries 








Manufacturing 


Iron and steel and their products, not including 
machinery 

Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
ment 

Transportation equipment 

Nonferrous metals and their products_...........__- 

Lumber and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass 

Textiles and their products 

Leather and its manufactures 

Food and kindred products 

Paper and printing 

Miscellaneous manufactures 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals 
— and communication................- 


Domestic and persona! service 
Professional service 

Building and construction 
Agriculture, etc 

Relief work and W. P. A 


























As indicated in table 4, wages and hours were the major issues in 
47.8 percent of the strikes and lockouts beginning in September and 
these involved 93.2 percent of the total workers involved in disputes. 
The bituminous-coal strike, in which an increase in wages was the 
major issue, accounts for a large proportion of the workers in this 
group. 

Organization matters were the major issues in 57 of the 136 disputes, 
but the 16,180 workers involved in this group constituted only 3.6 
percent of the total. 

The 10 disputes classified under “‘other” involved such issues as 
increased work loads, division of work, and collection of back pay. 
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Table 4.— Major Issues Involved in Strikes and Lockouts Beginning 
in September 1935 








Major issues 


Strikes and lockouts 


Workers involved 





Number 


Percent of 
total 


Number 


Percent of 





Wage decrease. 
Wage increase, hour decrease 
Wage decrease, hour increase 


Closed shop 
Violation of agreement 
Discrimination 


Miscellaneous.........- a teperorncemphbeadéosvon 


Sympathy . 
Different unions competing for control 
Jurisdiction 


100. 


452, 874 
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422, 093 
415, 125 
2, 159 
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| Less than Mc of 1 percent. 


The strikes and lockouts which ended in September are classified 


in table 5 according to industrial group and length of duration. 


The 


average duration of these 139 disputes was approximately 3 weeks. 
More than half of them were terminated in less than one-half month 


after they began. 
or more. 


the largest one involving only 215 workers. 


Table 5. 


Six of the 139 had been in progress for 3 months 
All of these were small strikes against individual firms, 


Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in September 1935 








Number of strikes a lockouts with duration 
oO — 


Industrial group 





1 week 
and |%and 
less less 

than | than1 
month 
month 


1 and 
less 
than 2 
months 


2 and 
less 
than 3 
months 





All industries 


Manufacturing 
Iron ne steel and their products, not including 


machinery 
Masinery, not including transportation equip- 
Transportatioa equipment 

Nonferrous metals 

Lumber and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

a and their 


eous man 
Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals......................-.... 
Trans 


mee and communication 
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Only 8 of the 139 strikes and lockouts ending in Septembe» wey, 
settled directly by the employers and unorganized workers. Unio, 
officials negotiating with employers brought about settlement: of 57 
disputes involving 8.2 percent of the workers. Government cv icilia. 
tors and labor boards assisted in settling 40 disputes which in \olye4 
89.2 percent of the workers. In most of these, union officia!s rep. 
resented the strikers during the negotiations. 

Thirty of the strikes and lockouts, as shown in table 6, were ter. 
minated without any formal settlements. The workers involved jy 
these disputes either returned to work without any settlements oy 
lost their jobs entirely when the employers filled the vacancies with 
new workers or closed down the plants. ' 









Table 6.—Methods of Negotiating Toward Settlement of Strikes and Lockout; 
Ending in September 1935 
























Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 








Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— “| 


Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number | total 














a ae ey ee ee 139 100. 0 457, 561 10 



















Employers and workers directly_.................--... 8 5.8 896 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

A ROE NE REE Sa ee ee ee OP ss 57 40.9 37, 719 8.2 
Government conciliators or labor boards.............-- 40 28.8 407, 708 ag 
Private conciliators or arbitrators...................... 3 2.2 440 
RSA B RT ACE. 2) Bo RSP 1 .7 50 ) 
Terminated without formal settlement. _...........-_- 30 21.6 10, 748 2.3 














' Less than Mo of 1 percent. 





Results of strikes and lockouts ending in September are indicated 
in tables 7 and 8. Forty-three percent of the disputes, including 9! 
percent of the total workers involved, resulted in substantial gains to 
workers. The unusually large number of workers in this group was 
due to the successful conclusion of the bituminous-coal strike.  f the 
59 strikes and lockouts due to questions of union organization, 27 
brought substantial gains to workers, 15 partial gains, and 17 little 
or no gains. 

The workers lost a majority of the strikes due to such causes 4s 
allocation of work, increased work loads, and collection of back pay. 
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T ble 7.—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in September 1935 


—— 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 





Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number total 





457, 561 


substantial gains to workers ‘ 416, 604 
Partial gains or compromises 1 26, 490 
Little or no gains to workers . 13, 569 
Jurisdiction or rival unions 1 


. 98 
Undetermined ° 700 


1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 























Table 8. Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in September 1935, in Relation 
to Major Issues Involved 








Number of strikes and lockouts, resulting in— 





Major issue Partial) Little | gyp. | Jurisdic- 


gains or| °F 9° | stantial] ton or 
gains 
to 


rival 
union 
settle- 


com- 
pro- 


gains to 
work- 


work- ers 


ers 











60 











Wage decrease, hour increase 
Wages and other causes 


Recognition and wages 
Recognition, wages, and hours 
Recognition and ot causes 
Closed shop 

Violation of agreement 
Discrimination 


Sympathy 
Different unions competing for control_- 
Jurisdiction 
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Analysis of Strikes and Lockouts in 1934 


N November 1934, the Bureau of Labor Statistics reorganized jt 

work on statistics of strikes and lockouts. This involved changes 
in the collection of source data as well as the method of interpretatioy 
and classification. The number of sources or “‘leads” for obt: alning 
notices of labor disputes was materially increased, and the Bureg) 
now has access to news items on industrial dSuaiaben from 435 daily 
newspapers and 235 labor and trade papers and journals. The 
questionnaire which the Bureau sends to the parties concerned, fo; 
verification of the information from these sources, has been revised 
and extended. It is believed that the data now being published op 
the number of workers involved, duration, causes, and results, are 
somewhat more accurate and realistic than similar data presented jn 
the past. 

The most obvious adjustment has been the change in classification 
of strikes and lockouts from trade or occupation to that of industry. 
The present industry classification conforms to that used in the 
Census and in the monthly employment and pay-roll reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

These revisions make it.impossible to compare data published after 
November 1934 with those for previous months or years. It is nec- 
essary, therefore, to review the records of strikes and lockouts occur- 
ring in previous years, and to analyze them in accordance witli the 
new standards and classifications. The Bureau is making this revi- 
sion for all strikes and lockouts occurring since 1927. (The data on 
hand are insufficient to attempt such revision for preceding years.) 
Reclassification for the year 1934 has been completed and is given 
herewith. It will be noted that the total figures differ from those 
published in the May 1935 Monthly Labor Review (p. 1267). Further 
correspondence and investigations have revealed strikes and lockouts 
which were not included in the former reports. The Bureau has been 
unable to verify 60 cases where notices of strikes or lockouts appeared 
in the public press. Some of these were undoubtedly only threatened 
strikes which did not materialize, and the remainder were probably 
small strikes of short duration. With the exception of these, it is 
believed that the following tables include all the strikes and lockouts 
occurring in the United States during 1934 which lasted as long as a 
day or more, and which included six or more workers. 
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Monthly Trend 


Aumost one and one-half million workers were involved in the 1,856 
strikes and lockouts which began during 1934. Each of these workers 
lost an average of 13 working days. Although there were more than 
twice as Many strikes in 1934 as in 1929, there were only about half 
as many in 1934 as in the year 1919. (Previous reports show 3,630 
strikes and lockouts in 1919, and 903 in 1929.) 

The number of strikes and lockouts beginning each month in 1934 
followed the usual seasonal trend, the smallest number starting during 
the winter months, with an increase in the spring, reaching a peak in 
May. The reasons for this are twofold: (1) Milder weather makes it 
easier for workers to go on strike; (2) many collective agreements, 
particularly in the building trades, expire May 1, and strikes or 
lockouts occasionally occur when changes in the terms of the new 
agreements cannot be adjusted satisfactorily. 


Table 1.—Strikes and Lockouts in 1934, by Months 








| Number of strikes and lockouts— es a 


— in strikes and 


Beginning— lockouts— Man- 


days idle 
during 
month 








Month —__—_—_—_—_—_——|In prog- 
ress ' 
during Begin- —— 
ning in r 
month | ‘uring 


Prior to 
month 


Year 1934 bien choos , 1, 466, 695 19, 591, 949 


i Sa eet a ‘ ‘ 81, 650 
89, 562 
91, 559 

185, 282 

145, 830 
56, 244 

180, 268 
80, 071 

423, 915 

; ae. p an 69, 441 

November. aa ¢ . ¢ 37, 869 

December... .____- 25, 004 









































Industry Affected 


Atmost one-fifth of the total number of strikes and lockouts, 
involving 40 percent of all the workers concerned in strikes and 
lockouts, occurred in the textile industries. About half of these dis- 
putes were in the textile-fabric industries and half in plants manu- 
facturing wearing apparel. The mining industries accounted for 8 
percent of the total number of strikes and lockouts and almost 16 
percent of the total workers involved. The food and transportation 
industries were next in number of disputes. The one general strike 
listed was the San Francisco strike, called on July 16 in sympathy 
with the longshoremen who had been on strike since May. 

36780—386——11 
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Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in 1934, by Industry 








Number of 
strikes and 


—. 


Number of | }\ iN-davs 














Industry lockouts workers idle dur. 
neoaenes involved ng 1934 
in 1 

RE SE a ye a ee oe ae 1,856 | 1,466,695 | 19, 591, 9 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery. 64 25, 193 624, y 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.................... 8 11, 534 | 286, 719 
Ss fonda) ge ee ee 1 750 | 9 759 

Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery), and edge a 

RO I FF ES EE A ee aS eres See es 1 69 4 347 
NN, UNE SUID GUIS She bd kis oc cdied ceedebdddt oda dahideibe 10 2, 253 | 28. 953 
cine ateied cabbnicednnctigenhcngeineeescosbiniit 6 863 | 9, 999 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures--................-......-..----. 6 3, 528 | 99, 089 
SO nenthhhhnedbvnpsnbtechbhensceeaiinocssdcecerascccsse<end 18 3, 782 | 130, 723 
Structural and ornamental metal work........................- 2 265 | 2. 2B: 
pe aa ae 2 202 3. Tp 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, and saws) 

(hand tools) SSeocecece coeecososesesececocescesoceesececocesces 4 1, 31 1 | 33, 834 
a, SR i i 3 272 | 2, 284 
EE SP RN ES Sea aay See em 3 364 | 13, 110 

Machinery, not including transportation equipment._______- 57 28, 564 | 528, 379 
ES EEE STE EP a eee 3 2, 125 | 37, 0 
Cash registers, adding machines, and calculating machines. --_- 3 8, 508 | 213, 795 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies..............___- 14 5, 043 66, 937 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and water wheels.._........._____- 2 490 | 5, 84) 
Foundry and machine-shop products_.......................... 17 6, 322 | 102, 417 
I pemapamneunes 3 3, 856 123, 446 
ee en ns od ced i nacedudebocsctebestndbes 7 1, 125 5, 079 
ee euommnennl 1 80 | 560 
do cnnibedabamndediaddbon 1 200 | 20, 280 
ae a A 6 815 | 3, 05 

Transportation equipment_--..__..__.............-..-....-.-... 42 46,172 | 722, 582 
A a a hr es 4 3, 207 | 111, 048 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts... ........................--.--- 24 34, 164 | 377, 195 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad__.....................-.-.-.-- 2 510 1, &4 
REE DE a Se a MY TT 5 4, 702 166, 438 
ace ee ER 7 3, 589 | 66, 061 

Nonferrous metals and their products_.................__.___- 35 20, 587 | 424,377 
7 TERS SPRY REE 5 13, 286 | 219, 194 
Brass, bronze, and copper products... ................--_..___-- s 2, 053 | 37, OR? 
RES sal, CY RT ft PD RE a REE (renee 12, 0 
Silverware and plated ware_-_._..................-...-..--.-_.. 4 386 1, 806 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zine.............___.. 7 2, 138 | 75, 49% 
Stamped and Mice sdatecctenenwcceudcseeseses- 8 2, 413 | 72,479 
I a os mace 3 311 | 6, 326 

Lumber and allied products._._..............---- 96 19, 800 | 394, 651 
EE RE REY ERE FEY EE Te 58 9, 501 | 159, 645 
EE aE a eee eee eee 3 327 1, 692 
Sawmills and logging camps................._-........--._.___- 13 5, 467 | 111, 939 
Neen ee eo cleethwenddde cou 22 4, 505 | 121, 375 

Stone, clay, and products__.......____. OER ES REE uM 10, 083 199, 610 
ER ee ee eee eee 12 5, 349 | 127, 708 
i Se a 1 231 3, 234 
EB TR PRS ee a OS a SCE FF eee 11 2,051 | 35, 548 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products................_____- 3 4 | 492 
La ES 5 gC Se a 4 1, 650 | 17, 750 
I a a 3 758 | 14, 883 

Textiles and their products...00................ 2 362 577,025 | 7, 270, 969 
SEGA en aa a ae cs ee 183 434, 910 5, 804, 336 

EIEN SSR AGE ORS ESA, 4 2, 957 19, 867 
TT SES OS ST LN a 66 274, 380 3, 462, 596 
oo A OE enenlesdbbecscases 9 2, 068 39, 774 
Dyeing and finishing textiles._...................--..--2... 9 34, 973 784, 060 
Silk and are RS BNL EE Rie Sa CLR 2 50 38, 941 643, 856 
Woolen and worsted goods._...................------ 2. 27 75, 876 867, 945 
8 MRE RE A MIRA OI 7 SS 18 5,715 76, 238 
RRB LECT CE, FS AS 185 142, 115 1, 376, 633 
SRE, SOLS RR AL 2S a a 37 9, 239 94, 879 
I oes cbidelaces 30 32, 803 | 182, 715 
Corsets and allied garments.....................-.....-..-- 2 556 | 1, 160 
ey Rees maete—ererepernne=- sre wemparoomnrs 7 1, 136 | ae 
ts, caps, and conden 26 12, 551 271, 432 
ich i aL samassehenindenets 28 6, 869 86, 369 
EN ES SS Aare | era See: 23 49, 386 344, 371 
a lh ae ie Ale AE ie ie Tt lla a elliptic 20 28, 358 249, O47 
| he EES LE RRR RMR,” AR RE eRe, 12 1, 217 31, 324 








1 Man-days idle in 1934 as a result of a strike which began in 1933 and extended into 1934. 
* The general textile strike of September 1934, involving 309,500 workers, extended into 7 industries, |.¢. 
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Table 2.—Strikes and Lockouts in 1934, by Industry—Continued 








Industry 


Number of 
strikes and 
locKouts 
beginning 
in 1934 


Number of 
workers 
involved 


Man-days 
idle dur- 
ing 1934 











jeather and its manufactures 
Boots and shoes. 
Leather 
Other leather goods 

food and kindred products 


Beverages. : 
Canning and preserving 
Confectionery. . 
Flour and grain mills 


Slaughtering and meat packing 

Sugar bee 

Sugar refining, cane 

Other 
Tobacco manufactures 

COTE nab tecwecncsounsoccncccoccensescoscecsacecoeces 
Paper and printing 





Boxes, pa 
Paper and pulp 
Printing and publishing: 
Book and job 
Newspapers and periodicals 
Other 
Chemicals and allied products__-......_---- 
Chemicals. 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal 
Fertilizers 
Paint and varnishes 
Petroleum refining 


Rubber prod ew eS 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber tires and inner tubes 
Other rubber goods 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Electric light, power, and manufactured gas 
Broom and brush 
Furriers and fur factories. 
Other 


Coal mining, anthracite 
Coal mining, bituminous 
Metalliferous mining 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Crude petroleum producing 
Transportation and communication 
Water transportation 
Motor transportation 
Electric railroad 


Domestic and personal service 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses. 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors 
Laundries. 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing 


Elevator and maintenance workers (when not attached to 
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840, 735 
560, 013 
46, 800 
233, 922 
456,572 
93, 762 
11, 631 
61, 797 
2, 265 
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' Man-days idle in 1934 as a result of a strike which began in 1933 and extended into 1934, 
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Distribution by States 


PENNSYLVANIA experienced the greatest number of strike: and 
lockouts during 1934, New York the second, and Ohio the third 
Both California and Massachusetts, however, had more worke, 
involved in strikes and lockouts than did Ohio. Illinois had the 
smallest proportion of its working population (1.4 percent) inyolye 
in strikes and lockouts of any of the major industrial States. Pen). 
sylvania (6.8 percent), Massachusetts (6.4 percent), and Californiy 
(5.2 percent) had the greatest.! 

In 11 of the 33 strikes and lockouts which extended across Statp 
borders, it was impossible to get sufficient data to divide the numbe 
of workers and man-days idle among each of the various States inty 
which the strike extended. Five of these were strikes avains 
transportation companies with terminal facilities in more than | 
State; 3 were general industrial strikes against a number of employers 
located in the contiguous area in New York, New Jersey, and (on. 
necticut; 1 was a strike against 1 company having branches in Mis. 
sissippi and Alabama; 2 were general industry strikes against , 
number of companies having plants in a number of States. 


Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts in 1934 by States 
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Number ing 1934 
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of total | strike or | Number 
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PC ea ae re 1, 466, 695 790 | 19, 591, 949 | 


PE Eo 84, 228 
400 

1, 388 

130, 456 
1,914 

31, 635 
450 


3, 175 
246 

38, 637 
44, 900 
9, 600 
8, 289 
2, 767 
15, 667 
1, 566 
9, 796 
19 2, 507 
112 116, 422 
63 25, 447 
22 23, 437 











1, 110, 254 | 
13, 947 
409, 791 
1, 800 | 
60, 329 
18, 264 
503, 974 | 
455, 950 
194, 852 
64, 765 
88, 711 
191, 367 
18, 539 
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See footnotes at end of table. 





1 Percentage based on total gainfully occupied as shown in 1930 census. 
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Table 3.—Strikes and Lockouts in 1934 by States—Continued 
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Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


"119, 110 
146, 966 
2, 691, 252 
334, 398 
544, 358 
6, 000 
145, 484 
111, 707 
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1 Includes man-days idle in 1934 as a result of strikes and lockouts which began in 1933 and extended into 
1934. 

? The sum of this column is more than 1,856. This is due to the fact that 22 strikes and lockouts which 
extended across State lines have been counted as separate disputes in each of the States affected, with the 
proper allocation of number of workers involved and man-days idle. In 11 of the total number which 
extended across State lines it was impossible to determine how many of the workers involved were em- 
ployed in each of the various States into which the strike or lockout extended. 

3 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Number of Workers 


Fewer than 100 workers were involved in each of 849 (46 percent) 
of the strikes and lockouts beginning in 1934. Between 100 and 500 
workers were involved in one-third of the disputes. The strikes 
involving over 10,000 workers included 7 in the textile industries and 
1 city-wide strike called in sympathy with the generai textile strike, 
2 strikes in the anthracite region, 4 bituminous-coal mining strikes in 
Ohio, Kentucky, West Virginia, and Alabama, 2 taxicab strikes in 
New York, 1 strike in the construction industry in New York, and the 
general strike in San Francisco. 
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Table 4.—Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in 1934 Classified by Number of 
Workers Involved 





Number of strikes and lockouts in w!:ic} th. 
number of workers involved w.» 








Industrial group om 100 1,000 | 5,00 


and and | and !9, 000 
— under under|under 924 
500 5,000 | 10,00) OVer 





All industries 135 
Manufacturing 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 


machinery 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment_ 
Transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals and their products 
Lumber and allied products 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Textiles and their 


Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Paper and prin 

Chemicals and al 

Rubber products 
Miscellaneous manufactures 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals 
Transportation and communication 
Trade 

Domestic and personal service 
Professional service 

Building and construction 
Agriculture, etc 

Relief work 

Other nonmanufacturing industries 
Interindustry 

General 
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Over 38 percent of the strikes and lockouts ending in 1934 lasted 
less than 1 week; almost 60 percent lasted less than one-half month. 
The average duration for all the disputes was 19% calendar days. 
Strikes in the rubber-products industries averaged the longest dura- 
tion, over 1 month; those in transportation and communication the 
shortest, less than 2 weeks. 
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Table 5.—Duration of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in 1934 








pos Number of strikes and lockouts with duration of— 


age 

dura- ly 

Industrial group tion Less 1 week land | 2and 
(cal- and less less less 

endar than % than 2 | than 3 

days) month months} months 











—— 


All industries............-...-------.- 19.5 360 288 








Manufacturing 


[ron and steel and their products, not 
including machinery 

Machinery, not including transporta- 
tion equipment 

Transportation equipment 

Nonferrous metals and their products. 

Lumber and allied products__.......-- 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Textiles and their products 

Leather and its manufactures 

Food and kindred 

Tobacco manufact 

Paper and printi 

Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufactures 
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Domestic and personal service 
Professional service 
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Agriculture, etc 
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Over half of the total workers involved in strikes and lockouts 
during the year were connected with disputes in which matters per- 
taining to unionization were the dominant issues. In most of these 
cases other matters, especially wages, were also major issues. Wages 
and hours, where no question regarding organization matters existed, 
were the major causes of 39.3 percent of the strikes and lockouts. As 
is usual in a period of business recovery, comparatively few of these 
wage and hour strikes (5.4 percent) were defensive strikes—that is, 
called in protest against wage decreases and hour increases. Most of 
them were for wage increases. 

Jurisdictional disputes caused 1.3 percent of the total number of 
strikes and lockouts; these involved 0.1 percent of the total workers 
on strike. Sympathy strikes included 13.2 percent of the total num- 
ber of workers involved in strikes and lockouts during the year. 
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Table 6.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes and Lockouts Beginning in 1934 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involyeg 





Major issues % wl — 


Percent of y Percent 
Number total Number total of 





All issues 1, 466, 695 


347, 299 
172, 254 
38, 701 
79. 939 
10, 578 
44, 322 
60 
621 
824 
761, 607 
85, 987 
459, 415 
125 
130, 670 
24. 904 
16. 865 
5, 138 
38, 503 
357, 789 
194, 003 
66, 915 
2, 052 
92, 691 
2, 128 








Wages and hours............____.. 
Wage increase 


Wage increase, hour decrease 
Wage decrease, hour increase 
Wages and other causes 
Hour increase 


1, aos) s 
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Hours and other causes 
Organization 

Recognition 
Recognition and wages 
Recognition and hours 
Recognition, wages, and hours-..--.......-_.-_--.| 
Recognition and other causes__...._._____- ommenal 
of Sea eS eee, ES os 
Violation of agreement-_______- 
Discrimination 


Rok. . 


—_— 
PP Orso, 


Sympathy 
Different unions competing for control 
Jurisdiction 


o-_ 

















1 Less than }(o of 1 percent. 


Workers won substantial gains in 35.0 percent of the strikes and 
lockouts occurring during 1934, and little or no gains in 28.2 percent. 
On the average, however, these were smaller strikes than those result- 
ing in partial gains or compromise settlements. While 31.4 percent 
of the strikes and lockouts resulted in compromise settlements, these 
affected 62 percent of the total workers involved in all the disputes 
ending during the year. Where the major issues were matters of labor 
organization, workers won substantially all their demands in 36 per- 
cent of the strikes and lockouts, were partially successful in 30 per- 
cent, and gained little or nothing in 31 percent. Where wages and 
hours were the major issues, 38 percent resulted in settlements 
favorable to the workers, 25 percent unfavorable, and 36 percent in 
compromise settlements. 

It is extremely difficult to appraise the outcome of a strike or lock- 
out and to classify in definite terms its effect on the well-being of those 
engaged in the dispute. Any classification of causes or results must, 
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necessarily, be arbitrary. The Bureau attempts to evaluate the terms 
of settlement, or the resulting situation, in the light of both the specific 
issues and the general situation which existed at the beginning of the 
dispute. Although the immediate issues may seem to be definite and 
clear-cut, these cannot be separated from the accumulated happenings 
in the past or the general situation existing in the plant or union. For 
instance, in a plant which had been openly hostile to trade unions for 
many years, a strike for a closed shop might be considered a success 
or as resulting in substantial gains if the terms of settlement provided 
for union recognition and preferential employment to union members. 

Immediate results are not always an accurate indication of the 
far-reaching consequences. The terms of settlement may give no 
apparent evidence that any demands of strikers have been conceded. 
The employer, however, may have been brought to the realization 
that certain conditions which were unsatisfactory to the workers must 
be changed if another strike is to be avoided. Conversely, strikers 
may return to work with every indication that they have won their 
immediate demands, whereas the occurrence of the strike may have 
led the employer to make arrangements to close out his business or 
move it to another community. Necessarily, the results as indicated 
in tables 7 and 8 are the apparent results at the close or soon after 
the close of the disputes. 

Because of the many intangible features inherent in the nature of 
labor disputes, the Bureau does not attempt categorically to define 
the results as successful or unsuccessful. Rather, an attempt is made 
to evaluate all the complex situations involved and to indicate the 
relative degree of gains or losses to workers resulting from the strike 
or lockout. 


Table 7..—Results of Strikes and Lockouts Ending in 1934 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 





Number 


Percent of 
total 


Number 


Percent of 





1,817 


100. 0 


1, 480, 343 











634 
571 
512 
87 
17 
46 





35. 0 
31.4 
28. 2 


2. 
2. 





232, 484 
918, 915 
202, 143 
69, 600 
50, 237 
6, 964 
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Table &. i i in 1934 in Relation to Major 
Issues Involved 








Number of strikes and lockouts resu]ti; 





Sub- Little | Jurisdic- 
Major issues stantial) Partial; or no tional 
gains | gains | gains | or rival 
to to union 
work- | work- | work-| settle- 
ers ers 











age 
Wage increase, hour decrease 
Wage decrease, hour increase 
Wages and other causes 
Hour increase_ 


Seeeen| = 


ympathy 
Different unions competing for control___- 
Jurisdiction 
Other 























Union Afhliations 


Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor were con- 
nected with over 75 percent of the strikes and lockouts ending during 
1934, arid independent trade unions not affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor were involved in 13 percent. Company unions 
or employee-representation plans were involved in one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the disputes. 

The classification “labor organization involved’’ signifies that a 
union was prominently associated with the calling, carrying on, or 
settlement of the strike. In most cases the union was involved from 
the calling of the strike until the settlement. Sometimes, however, 
workers who were members of unions went on strike with no formal 
authorization by their union. After such an “illegal” strike was 
actually started, the union gave its official sanction, or at least 
rendered assistance during the progress of the strike, and helped in 
the negotiations toward settlement. In other cases the workers were 
not organized when they went out on strike but a union came in, 
furnished leadership, and helped to carry on the strike until its terii- 
nation. In table 9 all such cases are classified under the labor organ- 
izations which identified themselves with the disputes. 
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Table 9.—Strikes and Lockouts Ending in 1934 by Types of Labor Organizations 
Involved 








Strikes and lockouts Workers involved 





Labor organization involved 2 
ercent of Percent of 
total Number total 





100.0 | 1, 480, 343 


American Federation of Labor ' 75.9 | 1,220, 804 
Railroad ———— 1 (1) 
Independent 12.7 
American Federation of Labor and another 
Company unions 5 
Organization faveived but type not reported 1.7 
No organization 64 
2.0 








Not reported as to whether or not any organization was 
involved 

















| Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


Conciliation Work of the Department of Labor in 
November 1935 


By Hueu L. Kerwin, Director or CONCILIATION 


URING November 1935 the Secretary of Labor, through the 
Conciliation Service, exercised her good offices in connection with 
92 disputes, which affected a known total of 46,785 employees. Of 
these disputes 47 were adjusted, 6 were referred to other agencies, 2 


were settled by disputants, 8 could not be adjusted, and 29 were still 
pending. The table following shows the name and location of the 
establishment or industry in which the dispute occurred, the nature 
of the dispute (whether strike or lockout, or controversy not having 
reached the strike or lockout stage), the craft or trade concerned, the 
cause of the dispute, its present status, the terms of settlement, the 
date of beginning and ending, and the number of workers directly 
and indirectly involved. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS 





Collective Agreements in Newspaper Composing 
Rooms 


F THE 435 newspaper establishments in the United States and 

Canada which are members of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association, 321 operate their composing rooms under 
contract with a local of the International Typographical Union and 
51 others on a union basis but without a contract.' The 372 union 
establishments employ a total of 23,868 members, or 71 percent of al 
Typographical Union members working on newspapers and 32.] 
percent of the entire union membership. The 63 nonunion establish- 
ments include 42 which are within the territorial jurisdiction of some 
I. T. U. local union but operate on a nonunion basis and 21 which are 
located outside present I. T. U. local union jurisdictions. The 372 
union establishments publish 455 daily newspapers and 192 Sunday 
newspapers. The nonunion establishments within union jurisdiction 
produce 50 daily and 18 Sunday papers. The 21 establishments 
outside union jurisdiction publish 21 daily papers and 1 Sunday 
paper; the average circulation of these daily papers is small, being 
approximately 7,000. 

The decrease between 1930 and 1935 in the weekly hours of work 
established by union contracts covering newspaper work is shown in 
the table following. In all newspaper composing rooms under con- 
tract in 1935,-7,861 news printers were working under agreements 
calling for more than 40 hours a week and 25,727 under agreements 
calling for 40 hours and less. In 1930 the corresponding figures were 
32,035 and 992. The decline in hours actually worked per week was 
even greater than these figures indicate, since the 1935 hours are 
subject to the union rule, adopted in 1934, that all workers under 
contracts calling for more than 40 hours a week shall work only 5 
days a week; the sixth day must be given out to unemployed members. 
Thus, in addition to the 10,800 members working under 40-hour 
contracts, a large proportion of the 2,008 members nominally under 
48-hour agreements actually work on a 40-hour basis. Similarly, a 
large part of the 2,613 members under 45-hour agreements actually 
work 37% hours a week. 





1 A statistical summary of collective agreements in the composing rooms of 435 newspaper establis! men's 
in the United States and Canada, members of the American Newspaper Publishers Association, is presente’ 
in the Supplement to the November 1935 issue of the Bulletin of the International Typographical | nic 
In addition to the data on newspaper composing rooms, the Supplement contains the report on a survey 
as of August and September, of the distribution of 70,000 union members by States and by type o! work. 
The survey represents the first complete analysis by the union since 1930. 
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Number of Newspaper Composing-Room Employees Working Under Collective 
Agreements Setting Specified Weekly Hours ! 








Number of news printers employed in— 





1935 
Hours per week 





1930: 
All estab- 
Other estab- | Allestablish- | lishments 
lishments ments 





9, 720 33, 588 
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‘ Compiled from tables in Supplement to Bulletin of International Typographical Union, November 1935. 


International review of local agreements.—The International Typo- 
graphical Union plays an important part in connection with agree- 
ments which are made by its locals. For locals which wish to avail 
themselves of it, the international furnishes a printed form which is 
| signed in triplicate, 1 copy going to the employer, 1 to the local union, 
and 1 to the international union. Some of the provisions in the 
standard form are taken from or prescribed by the laws of the inter- 
national. Contracts may depart from the printed form to a consid- 
erable extent in individual cases. The international’s law requires 
that all contracts by local unions must be approved by the interna- 
tional president. Accordingly, during the year ending June 20, 
1935, there were 733 newspaper and commercial contracts submitted 
to the international for review. Of this number, 310 were proposed 
contracts submitted for preliminary review and recommendations 
and 423 were signed contracts submitted for approval. Of the 
signed contracts, only 28 were disapproved. The international 
becomes a party to contracts which it approves, and agrees to protect 
the employer in case of violation of the contract by the local, and to 
support the local in case of violation by the employer. Disapproved 
contracts, although they may be in force as between the local and the 
employers, lack this participation by the international. 

36780—36——12 
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Provisions of Agreements 


Tue Bureau of Labor Statistics has on file 91 current news)ape, 
contracts, covering approximately 160 newspaper establishme ts jy 
30 States. An analysis of these reveals significant differences bei wee) 
the agreements on certain points.’ 

Duration and renewal.—The duration of the 91 agreements ranges 
from 5 months to 3% years. One year is the most common term, 
38 running for that period of time; 16 agreements run for 2 years, 
15 for 3 years. Fifty-five of the agreements run for 1% years or less. 

One important respect in which the agreements show significant 
diversity is in the provision made for renewal. The standard form 
provides that the agreement shall be in force after the date of its 
termination ‘“‘for such reasonable time thereafter (not exceeding 
30 days) as may be required for the negotiation of a new agreement.” 
Of the 91 agreements, 43 have a provision for automatic renewal of 
the agreement from year to year on the expiration of the oricina| 
term, unless written notice of a desire to negotiate a new agreement 
is given within 30 days (9 agreements), 60 days (33 agreements), 
or 90 days (1 agreement). Two other agreements, although not 
specifically providing for automatic renewal, give the right to demand 
arbitration to settle terms of the new agreement. Two-thirds of the 
agreements having an automatic renewal clause also provide for 
arbitration of demands for changes to be incorporated in the new 
agreement. Thus continuity of operations is guaranteed not only 
during the term of the agreement but also in the process of negotiating 
a new agreement. 

Joint standing committees.—The standard form provides for a joint 
standing committee to settle differences, with a provision for a 5-man 
board of arbitration to handle matters upon which the joint standing 
committee disagrees. The current agreements generally contain pro- 
visions to this effect. Local union laws not affecting wages, hours, or 
working conditions and the laws of the International Typographical 
Union are not subject to arbitration. 

Employment and discharge.—aAll of the 91 agreements provide for a 
closed shop. Sixty-one of the agreements simply provide that mem- 
bers of the local union are to be employed in the composing room 
and its departments. Sixteen others provide that, if the local cannot 
supply the requisite number of workers, the employer may hire any 
members of the international and may even advertise for such workers 
in the name of the local. In eight others, the employer simply agrees to 
hire members of the international if the local membership is exhausted. 
The remaining six agreements, while giving union members the right 





2 No attempt is made here to present an exhaustive analysis of all aspects of the agreements concerned, 
but only a few of the more important provisions. 
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io all positions, provide various alternatives until such members are 
available for employment. 

About three-fourths of the agreements contain the standard hiring 
and discharge clause, which gives the foreman (who is required to be 
, member of the union) the right to hire employees and to discharge for 
incompetency, neglect of duty, violation of office rules or of laws of 
the chapel or union, or to decrease the regular positions. Upon 
demand, the foreman must give in writing the reason for discharge. 
The laws of the union do not recognize the discharge by the foreman 
as final, but permit an appeal. Seventy-nine agreements provide a 
specific procedure for appeal of a foreman’s discharge. In 18 agree- 
ments the employer concedes the right of appeal through the union 
only--the chapel, the local union, the executive council of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union and the convention of the union, 
successively. Thirteen agreements provide appeal to chapel and 
local and then to the joint standing committee. Six of these provide 
for arbitration if the decision of the joint committee is not unanimous, 
while in the others the general provision setting up the joint standing 
committee provides for arbitration of matters which cannot be 
settled by agreement. In 27 agreements provision is made for appeal 
directly to the joint standing committee, almost all of these agree- 
ments specifically providing for arbitration of discharge appeals. The 
remaining 21 agreements provide for appeal through a variety of 
methods. 

The standard hiring and discharge clause also requires that lay-offs 
shall apply first to the persons last employed and that rehiring shall 
be in the reverse order in which they were discharged. The clause 
also provides that promotion of substitutes to regular positions shall 
bein the order of priority. In addition to the 63 agreements which 
contain this standard provision, 17 agreements have some other 
specific provision for priority in lay-off or reemployment or both. 
Eleven have no specific priority restrictions upon employment or 
discharge. In all but one of these, however, priority is established 
by the union laws, which are specifically made a part of the agree- 
ment. One agreement also makes priority the qualification for 
advancement to special positions and five for transfers from one 
shift to another. Only six agreements definitely restrict priority to 
the particular department in which the member is or seeks to be 
employed; a number of other agreements require that the person with 
the least service on the particular type of work to be reduced shall 
be discharged, but he may claim any other work in the office which 
he is competent to do and which is being done by someone with a, 
shorter period of service. 
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Apprentices.—Local unions reported 2,764 apprentice members jp 
the first quarter of 1935.* Since apprentices do not become men bey; 
of the union until the end of the second year of their apprenticeship, 
the number of apprentices in the composing rooms under I. 7. 
control is appreciably larger than this. The regulation of the wages 
training, and union relations of this body of junior workers comprises 
a considerable portion of the standard union agreement. Apprentices 
are required by union law to be at least 16 years of age. Some avree- 
ments set a minimum of 18 years for apprentices on night shifts. 
The term of apprenticeship, which in 1921 was increased from 4 to 5 
years, was extended to 6 years by action of the 1934 convention of 
the union. By ruling of the executive council, the extension applies 
only to apprentices registered for apprentice membership after 
January 1, 1935.4 

The standard contract provides for the regulation of the number 
of apprentices in relation to the number of journeymen. Of 85 
agreements which cover this point, 32 set a fixed ratio of 1 apprentice 
to every 5 journeymen, and 10 a fixed ratio of 1 apprentice to every 
10 journeymen. Twenty-nine agreements set some other fixed 
ratio, ranging from 1 apprentice to 1 or 2 journeymen (1 case) down 
to 1 apprentice to 15 journeymen (4 cases). One agreement provides 
for 2 apprentices, 2 for no more than 3 apprentices. The remaining 
11 agreements which regulate the number of apprentices provide for 
a sliding scale, in 6 cases until a definite limit is reached. A definite 
limit on the number of apprentices also is stipulated in 23 of the 
agreements with fixed ratios. Some agreements prohibit additional 
apprentices for the duration of the agreement. The local unions 
have tended to extend the ratio of apprentices to journeymen.° 

The wages of apprentices are generally set in the agreement as a 
percentage of the wages of journeymen, the percentage usually in- 
creasing in each successive 6-month apprenticeship period. In many 
cases, however, the percentage for the first 2 years, when the appren- 
tice has not yet become an apprentice member of the union, is left 
to the option of the employer, and only beginning with the third 
year, when the apprentice acquires a union card, does the agreement 
specify the percentage of journeyman’s pay which he is to receive. 

Use of prepared type or matrices.—A standard clause in the contracts 
forbids the use by the newspaper of material, either in the form o/ 
type or matrices, previously used by other establishments, unless tlie 
matter is reset “as nearly like the original as possible, made up, 
read, and corrected and a proof submitted to the chairman of the 
office.” In many contracts, this provision is confined to ‘loci 





3 Typographical Journal, August 1935, Supplement, p. 125. 
4 Typographical Journal, August 1935, Supplement, p. 10. 
5 Idem, p. 39. 
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advertisements”, which are described in greater or less detail in the 
yreements. Some agreements specifically exempt material pur- 
chased outside the jurisdiction of the local, national advertising, 
Sunday supplements, and nationally syndicated material. Exception 
is made, in the standard agreement, with respect to the interchange 
of material between an English and a foreign-language newspaper. 
Frequently exception is specifically made in the case of extraordinary 
emergencies, such as fire, flood, explosion, or other disaster. Where 
resetting is required, the work must generally be done within a 
specified time, varying from 72 hours to 30 days from the date of use. 








LABOR TURN-OVER 





Labor Turn-Over in Manufacturing Establishments 
October 1935 


OR EVERY 100 employees on the pay roll during the month of 

October, approximately 3 workers lost their jobs, and 5 were hired 
according to the survey of labor turn-over made by the Bureay of 
Labor Statistics. 


All Manufacturing 


Tue turn-over rates shown in the following tables represent the 
number of changes per 100 employees on the pay rolls during the 
month. These data were compiled from reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from more than 5,000 representative manv- 
facturing establishments in 144 industries. More than 2,000,000 
workers were employed by the firms reporting to the Bureau iy 
October. (These figures include the firms and employees ised in 
computing rates for the all-industry index and for the 12 separate 
industries for which separate rates are shown.) 

The total separation rate for October (3.13) was lower than for the 
corresponding month in any of the past 6 years. The quit rate was 
lower than for the month of September 1935 but somewhat higher 
than for October 1934. The discharge rate showed an increase both: 


over the preceding month in 1935 and the corresponding month of 
last year. The lay-off rate was somewhat higher than for the previous 
month; compared with October 1934, however, a sharp decline is 
shown. The accession rate (5.23) increased each month since May 
and is higher than for the corresponding month of 1934. 

The monthly trend of labor turn-over for manufacturing as « whole 
is shown in table 1 for 1934 and for the first 10 months of 1935. 


Table 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Representa- 
tive Factories in 144 Industries 
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Twelve Industries 


IN appITIon to information for manufacturing as a whole, rate 
are available for 12 manufacturing industries for which a sufficien; tly 
large number of firms are covered in the Bureau’s sample to j, ustify 
publishing separate industry figures. Reports were received from 
representative plants in these 12 industries employing at least 95 
percent of the workers in each industry, as measured by the 1933 
Census of Manufactures. These figures which show the quit, dis. 
charge, lay-off, and accession rates for the separate industries are 
given in table 2 

The automotive industry showed the highest accession rate of 
any of the 12 industries. The contrast between accessions in October 
1935 and 1934 reflects the shift in production that has accompanied 
the November automobile show. The lowest accession rate was in 
boots and shoes. The highest quit rate was shown in sawmills and 
the lowest in boots and shoes. Bricks registered the highest lay-off 
rate and cigars and cigarettes the lowest. The highest total separa- 
tion rate was indicated in sawmills and the lowest in cigar and 
cigarette manufacturing. In 7 out of the 12 industries the accession 
rate exceeded the total separation rate. 


Table 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 


Automobiles Boots and shoes Bricks 
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Permanent Adoption of 36-Hour Week by Kellogg Co. 


HE 6-hour day and 36-hour week, first inaugurated in 1930, in 
T es cereal plant of the W. K. Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
was made permanent by an order’ issued by the head of the company, 
November 8, 1935. The order also increased the average pay rates 
by 12.5 percent, bringing the wage scale to the level of the rates pre- 
vailing under the 8-hour day prior to December 1, 1930. 

The wage increase, which was made effective as of October 28, 
raised the rate of unskilled workers and janitors from $4 to $4.50 per 
day, or @ minimum of $27 per week; proportionate increases were 
made in the wages of higher-paid workers. These were effective for 
male workers only, as similar adjustments in the wages of women 
workers have been made during the past 5 years. In 1934 the mini- 
mum wage for women was raised to 35 cents an hour. This rate 
has been maintained since, plus an average bonus of about 25 per- 
cent. In addition to the guaranteed wage, all male workers also 
receive bonuses. 

In announcing the continuance of the 6-hour day, Mr. Kellogg said 
the experience of his company, together with the failure of other 
methods, had convinced him that the shorter working day without 
cuts in pay was the solution of the unemployment problem. He 
estimated that it should increase employment in plants adopting 
it by at least 20 percent. Mr. Kellogg said: ‘‘There is no doubt in 
my mind that the solution of the unemployment problem in the 
United States lies in spreading employment among more workers 
without decreasing their buying power through decreased wages.’ 
By wages, he said, he meant the amount in the pay envelop, not the 
hourly rate. Mr. Kellogg said further, “This isn’t just theory with 
us. We have proved it by 5 years’ actual experience. We have 
found that with the shorter working day the efficiency and morale 
of our employees are so increased, the accident and sickness rates 
are so improved, and the unit cost of production is so lowered that 
we can afford to pay as much for 6 hours’ work as we formerly paid 
for 8. The company is more than satisfied with the results.” 

In regard to the national problem of unemployment Mr. Kellogg 
said: ‘We are going to have to come to something like this. From 


» Five years under the 6-hour day, W. K. Kellogg Co., Battle Creek, Mich., and letter from Mr. W. K. 
ellogg. 
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1900 to 1930, when our company made the change, production jp, 
creased six times as fast as population. We shall never solye the 
unemployment problem by ‘made work’, by the dole, appeals to 
patriotism, and other methods that have been tried and found Want. 
ing. Nor would it do any good to divide up the available jobs \ ithout 
maintaining the total purchasing power.” 





Wages in Cotton Picking in 1935 





AGE rates for picking seed cotton in the United States jy 

1935 averaged 58 cents per 100 pounds. The averace rates 
in the various cotton-growing States ranged from 50 cents in Alabama, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, to 90 cents in Arizona and California 
The range in 1929 was from 81 cents in South Carolina to $1.50 jy 
Arizona, the average for all the States combined being $1.06. The 
following table shows the rates paid in 1929, 1933, 1934, and 1935. 
by States, the figures being from Crops and Markets for November 
1935, published by the United States Department of Agriculture. 


Average Wage Rates for Picking 100 Pounds of Seed Cotton, 1929 and 1933-35 
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Salaries of Clerical Workers in New York State. 
July 1935 


VERAGE weekly salaries paid to clerical workers in 13 occupa- 
tion groups, by 98 companies in various industries in New 
York State, in July 1935, ranged from a low of $21.63 for typists to 
a high of $52.10 for accountants, according to a survey made by the 
Industrial Bureau of the Merchants’ Association of New York. The 
salaries paid in the occupations and industries covered are shown in 
table 1, compiled from a statement issued by the Industrial Bureau 
in November 1935. 
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table 1. Average Weekly Salaries Paid Clerical Workers, by 98 Companies, in 
Specified Industries in New York State, July 1935 








Tex- 
F Insur- 
tiles, —_ “| ance, | Print- 
’ | adver-| ing 
goods, | drugs, tisin and 
apparel,| soaps, seul” > 
and | clean- Phi 5 
allied | ers, etc. ing 
lines 


Accountants " $66. 20 | $61.19 ’ $56. 18 
Auditors. ------------------------- . 50. 47 b 57. 00 


Bookkeepers eis aoe -| 24. 1 21. 84 ' 26. 04 
keepers (nonmachine opera- 
— 33.96 | 26. .05 | 24.25 


male. ...-----e-seee-eenn-neenn- . . [ ; 34. 08 
Stenographers and secretaries, fe- Hest 


18. 22 
23. 17 
23.15 
21. 39 
48. 10 
17. 76 
19. 99 


Occupation 





Typists 

Dictaphone operators 

Telephone operators.............-.- 
Office-machine operators 

Chief and supervisory clerks 
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SSBSBNB! 
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All other clerical occupations 
































A comparison of the lowest, highest, and average weekly salaries 
paid to clerical workers in New York State by identical firms in 1932 
and 1935, with the percent of increase or decrease between the two 
dates, is given in table 2, compiled from figures published by the 
Merchants’ Association of New York.'! It will be noted that only 
four groups—accountants, auditors, file clerks, and a miscellaneous 


croup—showed increases in rates paid, these increases ranging from 
0.68 to 9.94 percent; the other groups showed decreases ranging from 
1.41 to 5.86 percent. The rates shown in table 2 differ from those 
for the same occupations in table 1, because of the fact that the 
figures in table 1 show averages for 98 firms and those in table 2 for 
only the 92 firms that furnished information for both 1932 and 1935. 


Table 2.—Comparison of Weekly Salaries Paid Clerical Workers, by 92 Identical 
Companies in Various Industries in New York State, 1932 and 1935 
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‘Greater New York, Oct. 31, 1935 (p. 4): Comparison of clerical salaries paid in 1932 and 1935. 
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Hours of Labor in Manufacturing in Canada in 1933 


EGULAR hours per week of nearly 17 percent of the 513 99 

wage earners in the manufacturing industries in Canacy wen 

40 or less in the month of greatest employment in 1933, based on th 

census of these industries in that year, while the regular weekly hoy. 
of 54 percent of these wage earners were 48 or less. 

The accompanying table from the Canadian Labor Gazette of 
September 1935 records the regular hours per week in the major 
industrial groups in the Dominion, as shown by the above-mentioned 
census. The proportion of workers whose regular hours per week 
were 40 or less varied from industry to industry, being approximately 
49 percent in the group of iron and its products and only 4.9 per- 
cent in the group of textiles and textile products. 


Hours of Labor in peeietaateaect Industries in Canada, by Industry Groups 
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Hourly Wages of Industrial Workers in Denmark, 1934 
and 1935 


OURLY wages of industrial workers in Denmark increased on 
H an average by 2 gre in 1935 as compared with 1934. Average 
hourly wages for these workers are shown in the following table by 
locality, degree of skill, and sex, for the second quarter of 1934 and 
1935." 

Average Hourly Wages of Industrial Workers in Denmark, Second Quarter of 
1934 and 1935 


[Krone (100 gre) at par= 26.8 cents; average exchange _ in April 1934 was 23.0 cents and in April 1935, 
21.6 cents 
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Wages in Newsprint Paper Mills in Finland, 1928 to 
1934 ' 


AGES paid to employees in newsprint paper mills include 

housing accommodations and other benefits which, it is esti- 
mated, form about one-tenth of the worker’s income. These are 
included in the figures for wages received, in the following table, 
which also gives indexes for the cost of living and for real wages, 
for the years 1928 to 1934.2 It will be noted, from the table, that the 
cost-of-living index showed a gradual decrease each year, and that 
real wages alternately rose and fell, reaching their highest points in 
1930 and 1934 and their lowest levels in 1928 and 1932. 


‘Denmark. Statistiske Departement. Statistiske Efterretninger, nr. 44, Nov. 1, 1935. 


’ Data are from report of Lawrence W. von Hellens, clerk of American Consulate General, Helsingfors, 
Oct. 17, 1984. 
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Average Hourly Wages of Workers in Newsprint Paper Mills in Finland, C 


OSt-of. 
Living and Real-Wages Indexes, 1928 to 1934 - 


[Mark at par=2.5 cents; average exchange rate for 1934 was 2.2 cents] 
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Supplements to Wages in Japan 


HE average annual indirect labor costs per worker, including 

various bonuses, allowances, etc., in 2,267 factories in Japan, 
employing 794,194 workers in the year ending July 1932, amounted to 
approximately 36 yen.' The total expenditure for such supplements 
to wages was 28,434,921 yen, or an estimated addition of 6% percent 
to the wage bill. 

The above data and the following table showing the distribution of 
the supplements to wages are taken from Report No. 604 of the 
British Department of Overseas Trade: Economic Conditions in Japan, 
1933-34. 


Indirect Labor Costs in 2,267 Japanese Factories, Year Ending July 1932 


[Yen at par value=about 50 cents; average exchange rate for year ending July 1932=40.1 ce: 
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1 Estimate. 
2 Unknown. 
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The per capita cost of 36 yen for indirect labor is an average over 
ll important industries. In certain industries—cotton spinning, for 
example—the cost would be higher not only in proportion to the basic 
wage but also absolutely higher. 

The estimate of the 6%-percent supplement to wages is only an 
approximation as it does not include cost of interest or capital ex- 
pended for building dormitories nor the expense of lighting, heating, 
and otherwise maintaining them, but this percentage may be con- 
sidered a helpful index. 

It would appear that, although many employers undoubtedly spend large sums 
on welfare work, etc., the additional charge upon industry as a whole which these 
payments impose is not so great as is sometimes supposed. The Japan Indus- 
tries Club issued in 1932 a pamphlet containing some carefully collected and 
analyzed statistics of the cost of welfare work in 218 concerns, engaged in manu- 
facture, transport, retail trade, ete. They reached the conclusion that, of total 


payments to workers, wages equal 79 percent, ‘‘welfare’”’ equals 18 percent, 
and relief equals 3 percent. 


Since payments designated ‘“‘relief’’ payments are those which are 
compulsory under factory acts, etc., the total voluntary expenditures 
by employers here reported approximate a 23-percent supplement to 
wages. The authors of the report of the British Department of Over- 
seas Trade regard this as a fair picture of the situation in the higher 
srade commercial and industrial establishments but not of the situa- 
tion in industry as a whole. 

The percentage expended on welfare, allowances, etc., has a tend- 
ency to decrease as the size of the establishments under review di- 
minish. Furthermore, a substantial share of industrial output is the 
product of small establishments and “family”? workshops. In view 
of these facts, the conclusion is reached that “it would probably not 
be far out to put the average of the indirect labor costs specified above 
as equal to an addition to money wages in Japanese manufacturing 
industry as a whole of about 5 percent.” 


Length of Work Week in the Soviet Union 


OR purposes of regulating labor conditions the calendar year in 

the Soviet Union (U. S. S. R.) is at present divided, not into the 
usual 52 seven-day weeks, but into 60.8 six-day periods consisting of 
5 workdays and 1 day of rest.!. As the normal duration of the work- 
day for adult industrial workmen is 7 hours, the 6-day period has 35 
work hours. In addition to 60.8 ordinary rest days per year, Soviet 
law provides for 6 national holidays on which no work is done and for 
a vacation period of 12 workdays for every permanent workman. 


' Data in this article are from report of Loy W. Henderson, Second Secretary of the American Embassy 
at Moscow, Sept. 7, 1935, 
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The total number of nonworkdays in the year, as provided by siaty; , 
thus amounts to 78.8, the total number of workdays to 286.2, and the | 
total number of work hours to 2,003.4. With certain exceptions, th, 
rest days are now observed uniformly throughout the country, anq 
fall on the 6th, 12th, 18th, 24th, and 30th of each calendar month, 

On November 1, 1933, the normal workday for adult workmen jy 
large-scale industry averaged 6.99 hours, as compared witl 7.9) 
hours in March 1928, and 9.92 hours in 1913. 

The total number of workdays actually worked in 1933 in large-scale 
industry averaged 270.29 per workman, as against the maximum of 
286.2 permissible by statute. Of this average per workman, 2()5.85 
days were devoted to actual work, while 1.77 days were lost in full- day 
stoppages, 1.74 in " Justified abeence” from work, and 0.93 day in 

“unjustified absence.” As will be noted from the following table, 
there has been a steady improvement in recent years both as regards 
the number of days of actual work and the loss of work time arising 
from stoppages and absences. 


Number of Days, Per Workman, of Actual Work and of Stoppages and Absence 
in Large-Scale Industry, Each Year, 1928 to 1933 
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EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 





Operations of the United States Employment Service, 
November 1935 


EARING their operations to conform to the greatly increased 

demand for workers on projects of the Public Works Program, 
offices of the United States Employment Service reached new high 
levels of security-wage placements during November. On the basis of 
preliminary reports, approximately 800,000 placements in employ- 
ment are indicated for the month, of which 660,000 are estimated to 
have been security-wage placements on relief-work projects. Place- 
ments by Employment Service offices on projects of The Works Pro- 
gram prior to November had been made at a steadily increasing rate 
as project operations got under way. From a total of approximately 
25,000 such placements in July the monthly volume had increased to 
over 320,000 in October. 

Due to the heavy pressure of Works-Program referral and place- 
ment activity during November complete operating reports are not 
yet available. Based on preliminary reports from 23 States, however, 
itis estimated that 540,000 registrations of new applicants and 140,000 
placements in nonrelief work were made in addition to Works-Pro- 
gram activities. A complete report of November activities will 
appear in the next issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 

During November field work was inaugurated on a detailed Nation- 
wide survey of the registration records of all persons actively seeking 
work through public employment offices. Field work on this survey 
is the first step in the preparation of records which will make available 
periodic current reports of the number, distribution, and classification 
of registered job seekers. It is expected that detailed tabulations of 
this information covering approximately 8,750,000 job seekers will be 
completed by the end of March. Tabulations of the active file of 
job seekers will then be repeated at periodic intervals. 

Similar detailed tabulations of information regarding the industrial 
and occupational classification, the age, sex, color, and the veterans 
and relief status of new applicants and of all persons placed by the 
United States Employment Service each month since July 1, 1934, 


are now in process of preparation. This information will be published 
early in 1936. 
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Industrial Classification of Placements for Year Ended June 30, 1935 


A BRIEF summary of the industrial classification of 2,725,954 place. 
ments made by the Employment Service during the fiscal year endeg 
June 30, 1935, is presented as an indication of the information which 
will be available in the complete report. This summary, is confined t 
nonrelief employment and does not include over 400,000 placements 
on relief-work projects which were made during the same period. This 
preliminary summary does not include the sex of the persons placed 
and the duration of the job, whether regular or temporary, informs. 
tion which will be available in the later reports. 

During the 12 months, 1,575,580 placements in building and cop. 
struction work were reported. The greatest portion of these place. 
ments, 1,483,747, were made on public projects of various types, 
including local and State government construction, as well as on 
Federal Government construction work, and with contractors working 
on projects. Private construction work took 91,833 placements. 

Employment in hotels, restaurants, and institutions and in domestic 
and personal service accounted for 387,154 placements. This classifi- 
cation includes workers in both commercial employment and in private 
households, and is not confined to ordinary household help. 

Enterprises operating in agriculture, forestry, and fishing and in the 
mining industry took 201,046 placements, almost entirely of men. 

Manufacturing establishments accounted for 193,357 placements 
during the year. Companies engaged in the preparation of food 
products were the largest employers in this group, being followed in 
order by companies manufacturing wood products, machinery, and 
textiles as the largest sources of employment among the 16 manufac- 
turing classifi¢ations. 

Placements numbering 175,168 were in units in local, State, and 
Federal Governments. This classification includes only the regular 
activities of the various governmental bodies and supervisory and 
executive positions on emergency projects. 

Commercial and professional service and sales work gave employ- 
ment which took 144,720 placements. This largely ‘white collar’ 
group includes miscellaneous commercial enterprises, all types of 
independent professional work, financial, banking, and brokerage 
companies and both wholesale and retail trade. 

Public utilities and transportation and communication companies 
absorbed 40,107 placements and 8,822 placements were classed 4s 
miscellaneous or were unspecified. 

The month of July, with 11.7 percent of the year’s total, marked 
the high point of placement activity, and February, with 4.6 percent 
of the total, the low point during the 12 months’ period. 

A chart of the placements, classified by major industrial classifica- 
tions, appears on page 189. 











EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATION OF PLACEMENTS 
(PLACEMENTS ON RELIEF WORKS PROJECTS NOT INCLUDED) 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1935 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


ifs AALAEARE 


DOMESTIC AND PERSONAL SERVICE HOTELS AND INSTITUTIONS 


fr KKK 


AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, FISHING, MINING 


MANUFAC TURING 


KKKK SERVICE 
PROF | ONAL AND COMMERCIAL SERVICE AND DISTRIBUTION 


PUBLIC UTILITIES AND TRANSPORTATION 


EACH COMPLETE FIGURE REPRESENTS 50,000 
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Law Regulating Employment Exchanges in China! 


HE Chinese Legislative Council on July 5, 1935, passed an go 

relating to employment exchanges, which the National Govern. 
ment promulgated on August 7, 1935. This legislation makes , 
distinction between public employment exchanges set up by pro. 
vincial, district, municipal, or village authorities and private ey. 
changes set up by trade unions, seamen’s unions, chambers of co. 
merce, agricultural associations, cooperative societies, and other 
legaliy constituted organizations. The fee-charging employment 
offices operating for profit are made subject to strict supervision and 
their establishment and activities are to be regulated. The scale of 
fees of such agencies is to be fixed by the authorities after consu| tation 
with employers’ and workers’ representatives. Employment avencies 
are prohibited from conducting restaurants, hotels, or amusement 
places.’ Violations of the act are punishable by fines not to exceed $50. 





1 Data are from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), Oct. 2s, 1935, 
p. 141. 





TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Summary of Employment Reports for November 1935 
Comparison of November 1935 with October 1935 and November 1934 


ACTORY employment and pay rolls declined slightly in Novem- 

ber 1935 as compared with the preceding month, factory employ- 
ment falling 0.4 percent and pay rolls 0.7 percent. Expressed in 
concrete numbers, the losses amounted to approximately 19,000 
workers and $957,000 in weekly wages. Compared with the pre- 
ceding November, however, factory employment showed an increase 
of 10.4 percent, or 675,000 wage earners, and weekly pay rolls showed 
again of 25.2 percent, or $30,500,000. 

Fifty of the ninety manufacturing industries surveyed showed 
gains in employment over the month interval, and 39 showed larger 
pay rolls. ‘The most significant increase in employment from October 
to November was the gain of 10.1 percent in the automobile industry. 
Pay rolls in this industry rose 19.5 percent. Normally, employment 
in the automobile industry declines in November. The general intro- 
duction of new models at an earlier date than in previous years, how- 
ever, advanced the usual periods of expansion in this industry by 
apprcximately 2 months. Increased activity in the electric- and 
steam-railroad car building and the locomotive industries in Novem- 
ber was indicated by the gains in employment of 14.9 percent and 7.3 
percent, respectively. Gains ranging from 4 percent to 6.2 percent 
were shown in slaughtering and meat packing, wirework, woolen and 
worsted goods, cotton small wares, men’s furnishings, and agricultural 
implements. Among the remaining 41 industries in which smaller 
percentage gains in employment were shown over the month interval 
were blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills, foundries and 
machine shops, machine tools, hardware, steam-railroad repair shops, 
shipbuilding, iron and steel forgings, tools, textile machinery, brass- 
bronze-copper products, stamped ware, smelting and refining, cotton 
goods, dyeing and finishing textiles, leather, book and job printing, 
and rubber goods, other than tires and shoes. 

The largest declines in factory employment from October to Novem- 
ber 1935 were seasonal. Employment in the canning and preserving 
industry decreased 39.5 percent over the month interval. Declines 
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were also reported in millinery (17.0 percent), women’s clothing (7 4 
percent), men’s clothing (6.2 percent), silk and rayon (6.5 percent). 
boots and shoes (7.3 percent), ice cream (6.4 percent), beverages (6 | 
percent), cement (6.2 percent), jewelry (5.6 percent), tin cans and 
other tinware (5.2 percent), fertilizers (5.6 percent), and cottonseed 
oil-cake-meal (8.6 percent). 

In nonmanufacturing 6 of the 17 industries surveyed showed cains 
in employment during the month and 7 showed larger pay rolls. The 
most important increases in employment were in retail trade, whole- 
sale trade, and bituminous-coal mining. In addition to substantia] 
seasonal declines in private building construction, quarrying, and 
dyeing and cleaning, a sharp curtailment (attributed to poor market 
conditions) was reported in the anthracite mining industry. In the 
aggregate there were approximately 2,800 more workers on the pay 
rolls of the 17 nonmanufacturing industries and $2,316,000 less in 
weekly wage disbursements. 

During November employment in the various services of the United 
States Government showed a 26.9 percent increase over the previous 
month. Monthly pay rolls, amounting to $217,397,486, were 8.8 
percent higher than in October. (See table 3.) 

Gains in employment occurred in the executive, judicial, and mili- 
tary services; a slight loss, however, was reported in the legislative 
branch. In construction projects, moderate increases in employment 
were registered on construction projects financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, and on construction projects financed from 
regular governmental appropriations. A decrease in employment, on 
the other hand, was reported on construction projects financed by the 
Public Works- Administration. The Works Program, with a 93.9 
percent increase in employment, had the most pronounced gain for 
the month. 

In the relief activities of the Federal Government, employment and 
pay rolls on the emergency-work program showed a marked decrease 
during November. A small loss was also reported in the number of 
workers engaged on the emergency conservation program. (See 
table 4.) 

Private employment—Table 1 shows employment and _ pay-roll 
indexes and per capita weekly earnings in November 1935 for all 
manufacturing industries combined, for various nonmanufacturing 
industries, and for class I steam railroads, with percentage changes 
over the month and year intervals, except in the few cases referred 
to in footnotes, for which certain items cannot be computed. Table 
2 shows for the same industries as in table 1, so far as data are avail- 
able, average hours worked per week and average hourly earnings, 
together with percentage changes over the month and year intervals. 
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Table 1. Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, November 1935 (Preliminary 
Figures) 
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Table 2.— Hours and Earnings in November 1935 in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries (Preliminary Figures) 
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1 Percentage changes over year computed from indexes. 
2 Not available. 
3 The additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


Public employment—Employment created by the Federal Govern- 
ment is of two general classes: (1) Employment either in the execu 
tive, judicial, legislative, or military services, and on various construc- 
tion projects financed by the Federal Government; and (2) employ- 
ment on relief work, where the work itself and the system of payment 
is of an emergency-relief character. Data for these two types of Fed- 
eral employment are shown separately in tables 3 and 4. 


Table 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Various Services of the United States 
Government, November 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 
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Table 4.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Relief Work of Various Federal 
Agencies, November 1935 (Preliminary Figures) 
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Emergency work program 343,695 | 644,639 |—46.7 | $8,253,626 | 17, 630,711 
Emergency conservation work 543,958 | 550,650) —1.2| 23,957,751 | 24,830,752 





























Coverage of Reports 


MonTHLY reports on employment and pay rolls are now available 
for the following groups: (1) 90 manufacturing industries; (2) 17 
nonmanufacturing industries, including building construction; (3) class 
[ steam railroads; and (4) Federal services and agencies. The reports 
for the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufactur- 
ing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
but in practically all cases the samples are sufficiently large to be 
entirely representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and include all 
employees. The data for the various Federal services and agencies 
also cover all employees on the pay rolls of such organizations. 

In total, these four groups include a majority of the wage and sal- 
ary workers in the United States. Unfortunately, however, infor- 
mation is not available for certain other large employment groups— 
notably, agricultural work, professional service, and domestic and 
personal service. 


Employment and Pay Rolls in October 1935: Revised 
Figures 


HIS article presents the detailed figures on volume of employ- 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
month of October 1935. The tabular data are the same as those 
published in the Employment and Pay Rolls (formerly Trend of 
Employment) pamphlet for October except for certain minor revisions 
and corrections. 
Part I—Private Employment 


Manufacturing Industries 


Tux rise in factory employment in October brought the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ index to 85.2 percent of the 1923-25 average, a gain 
of 2.0 percent over September. This was the highest point reached 
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since October 1930. The October pay-roll index (75.0) was the high. 
est since March 1931 and was 4.0 percent higher than in September 
Expressed in dollars, weekly wage disbursements in October wer, 
$5,800,000 larger than in September. Compared with a year ago, 
factory employment showed an increase of 8.7 percent, or 57(),000 
wage earners, and weekly pay rolls a gain of 23.0 percent o; 
$28,400,000. 

The outstanding gain in employment over the month interval was 
an increase of 25.0 percent in the automobile industry which wags 
due to the increased production of new models. Pronounced seasonal] 
gains were shown in the beet-sugar industry (190.6 percent) and the 
cottonseed—oil, cake, and meal industry (24.7 percent). The electric. 
and steam-car building industry reported a gain of 19.4 percent in 
number of workers and the radio and phonograph, lighting equip. 
ment, and wirework industries showed gains ranging from 9.5 percent 
to 12.9 percent. Other industries reporting substantial percentage 
gains (ranging from 6.1 percent to 7.7 percent) in number of workers 
were hardware, tools, aluminum manufactures, brass-bronze-copper 
products, jewelry, stamped and enameled ware, and fertilizers. Gains 
of more than 5 percent were shown in the steam and hot-water heating 
apparatus, steam railroad-repair shops, and clock and watch indus- 
tries. The shipbuilding industry showed a gain of 4.9 percent and the 
machine-tool industry a gain of 2.2 percent. The last-named indus- 
try, which is an indicator of activity in industries using power-driven 
metal-cutting machinery, has been expanding steadily each month 
since October 1934. The employment index (98.5) for October 1935 
stands at the highest point recorded since November 1930. 

The most pronounced declines in employment over the month 
interval were due to seasonal influences and were shown in canning 
and preserving, 41 percent; ice cream, 10.9 percent; millinery, 9.6 
percent; beverages, 5.2 percent; butter, 4.5 percent; fur-felt hats, 4.4 
percent; and boots and shoes, 3.8 percent. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from reports supplied by representative establishments in 90 manu- 
facturing industries. The base used in computing these indexes 1s 
the 3-year average, 1923-25. In October 1935, reports were received 
from 23,721 establishments employing 4,053,622 workers whose 
weekly earnings were $87,732,004. The employment reports received 
from these cooperating establishments cover more than 55 percent of 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industries 
included in the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ monthly survey. 

Per capita weekly earnings in all manufacturing industries com- 
bined were $21.64 in October, a gain of 2.0 percent over September. 
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Some of the establishments that report employment and pay-roll 
totals do not report man-hours. Consequently, average hours and 
average hourly earnings are computed from data supplied by a 
smaller number of establishments than are used in computing per 
capita weekly earnings and indexes of employment and pay rolls. 
Man-hour data are not published for any industry for which available 
information covers less than 20 percent of estimated total employ- 
ment in that industry. 

Indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked per 
week, average hourly earnings, and per capita weekly earnings in 
manufacturing industries in October are presented in table 1. Per- 
centage changes from September 1935 to October 1935 and from 
October 1934 to October 1935 are also given in this table. 
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Indexes and Estimates of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1934 to Octob-r 1935 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls for all manufacturing indys. 
tries combined, for the durable-goods group, and for the nondurab)p. 
goods group, by months from January 1934 to October 1935, incly. 
sive, are given in table 2. Estimates of employment and weekly pay 
rolls for all manufacturing industries combined are also given in this 


table. 


The diagram on page 203 indicates the trend of factory employ. 


ment and pay rolls from January 1919 to October 1935. 


Table 2.—Indexes and Estimates of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Many. 
facturing Industries Combined and Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls ip 


the Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups! 
[Indexes based on 3-year average, 1923-25 = 100] 















































Indexes 
Estimated All manufac” | Durable-goods | Nondurat 
number | =Stimated | turing indus- ~+. — 
Year and month tiem payrolls | tries combined group G00ds group 
pod te (1 week) 
Em- Em- Em 

Pay Pa Pay 

ploy- ploy- ploy- : 

ment | TllS | ment | TO! ment | “ll 

1934 
BS RES Se ee 6, 154, 300 | $109, 806, 000 73.4 54.0 59.9 41.6 88. 0 69.7 
OS Sa ee 6, 522,500 | 123, 395, 000 77.8 60. 6 63. 6 47.9 93. 1 76,9 
0 ES ES ee 6, 778, 300 131, 650, 000 80.9 64.7 67.2 52.8 95. 5 79.9 
/ Sf SIR oe ee 6, 906, L00 136, 962, 000 82.4 67.3 70.1 57.4 95. 6 | R00 
EE Pu set 6, 912, 600 136, 575, 000 82. 5 67.1 71.6 58.6 94.2 | 8] 
Bn escncaccubiacisedne 6, 799, 900 132, 040, 000 81.1 64.9 70.9 56.9 92. 2 | 75.1 
RR esa 5 6, 601, 700 123, 011, 000 78.8 60. 5 67.5 49.9 90.9 | 73.9 
PIR.  atinumocatnentignte 6, 674, 400 126, 603, 000 79. 6 62. 2 66. 2 49.9 94.1 | 77.9 
ESE 6, 200 118, 089, 000 75.9 58.0 64. 4 45.5 88.3 74, ( 
Se 6, 569, 500 124, 138, 000 78.4 61.0 62.9 46,4 95. 0 | 9.6 
pS EE Oe 6, , 200 121, 085, 000 76.9 59. 5 62.3 46.1 92. 5 76. € 
TOOGPIRIEE . 2. «occ cscccdunce 400 | 128, 593, 000 78.1 63.2 64.4 50.4 92.8 79.5 
DI a iene sino cite ek 6, 605, 600 125, 996, 000 78.8 61.9 65.9 50.3 92.7 76.8 
x =—_ == 
1935 

EE AE SET 000-| 130, 705,000 78.8 64. 2 66. 2 52.5 92.3 79. 2 
BEY ctgcttablliniindinnadl 6, 817, 300 140, 618, 000 81.3 69. 1 69. 4 58. 6 94. 1 82.5 
RRS Pe RE 6, 914, 600 143, 927, 000 82.5 70.7 71.0 60.5 94.9 83.8 
pS IE Ee 6, 914, 300 144, 075, 000 82.5 70.8 71.8 61.8 94.1 82.3 
a ee rts a ARE 6, 803, 800 139, 325, 000 81.2 68.5 71.4 260.1 91.7 79.2 
LETTE. 5 REAP 6, 677, 400 135, 044, 000 79.7 66. 4 69.7 57.6 90. 4 277.6 
ST eae: 6, 672, 900 132, 886, 000 79. 6 65. 3 69. 4 55. 6 90.6 | 77.7 
ain iia laine 6, 859, 200 141, 596, 000 81.8 69. 6 70. 5 258.9 94.0 | 83, 2 
September..-.........-..-- 7, 000, 000 146, 693, 000 83. 5 72.1 71.2 60. 6 96.7 | 86.9 
EAC RES 7, 137,700 | 152,514, 000 85, 2 75.0 74.9 66. 3 96. 2 | 86.0 











1 Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found in the December 1934 and subsequent issues 0! this 


op, 3 or the March 1935 and subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 
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TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 
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Trade, Public Utility, Mining and Service Industries, and Building 
Construction 

IncrEAsEs in employment from September to October are showy 
for 8 of the 17 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed by the Buregy 
of Labor Statistics. The largest percentage gain (27.7) was in the 
anthracite-mining industry. This represented the return to work of 
approximately 18,300 wage earners. The corresponding gain jp 
weekly wages was 46.5 percent, or $783,000. Employment in meta] 
mining increased 5.5 percent, the estimated gain in actual number of 
workers being 3,000. Increased activity was particularly marked jy 
copper mining. 

Retail-trade establishments had 2.4 percent, or 77,300,-more em. 
ployees on their pay rolls, the October index (83.8) being higher than 
the level recorded in October of any year since 1931. The general- 
merchandising group (composed of department, variety, general- 
merchandise, and mail-order houses) reported a seasonal gain of 5.3 
percent, which brought the index for the group to 97.1, the highest 
point reached in October of any year since 1929. The wearing. 
apparel group showed a seasonal gain of 5.3 percent, the house- 
furnishing group a seasonal increase of 4.2 percent, and the lumber 
and building-material group a gain of 3.1 percent. 

An increase of 2.4 percent in employment in wholesale trade brought 
the October employment index to 85.7, the highest level recorded 
since July 1931. 

The largest decrease in employment (3.6 percent, or 12,900 workers) 
was in bituminous-coal mining and was due chiefly to labor disturb- 
ances in certain localities. In the aggregate, the 17 nonmanufacturing 
industries covered showed a gain of 110,000 in number of employees 
and an increase of $2,200,000 in weekly pay rolls. 

Indexes of employment and pay rolls, per-capita weekly earnings, 
average hours worked per week, and average hourly earnings in 
October 1935 for 13 of the trade, public utility, mining, and service 
industries, together with percentage changes from September 1935 
and October 1934, are shown in table 3. Similar information, except 
indexes of employment and pay rolls, is also presented for private 
building construction. Man-hour data and indexes of employment 
and pay rolls are not available for banking, brokerage, or insurance 
establishments, but the table shows percentage changes in employ- 
ment, pay rolls, and per capita weekly earnings for these three 
industries. 


Table 3.—Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings, in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries, October 1935 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Trade, Public Utility, Mining, and Soryj-, 
Industries, January 1934 to October 1935 
Indexes of employment and pay rolls in 13 trade, public utility 
mining, and service industries and 2 subdivisions under retail trade 
are shown by months in table 4 for the period January 1934 {, 
October 1935. 


Table 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmenufacturing 
Industries, January 1934 to October 1935 ! 


[12-month average, 1929= 100} 
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Bituminous-coal Quarrying and nop. 
Anthracite mining mining Metalliferous mining metallic mining. 
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1 Com le inaexes for earlier years for all of these industries, except year-round hotels, wil! be found 
in the November 1934 and subsequent issues of this pamphlet, or the Fe 1935 and subsequent issues 
of the Monthly Labor Review. ane year-round hotels be found in the June 195 
laren of OS Bananite, ot the Sontees 1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. - 

4 Not including car ding and ; see tion equipment and railro%¢ 
repair-shop groups, manufacturing industries, table 1. 
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The total compensation in October of all employees, except EXEC Utives 
and officials, was $142,107,244 compared with $131,558 448 
September, a gain of 8.0 percent. 

The Commission’s preliminary index of employment for October 
taking the 3-year average—1923-25—as 100, is 56.9. The Septem : 
index is 56.5. 

Table 5 shows the total number of employees by occupations on 
the 15th day of September and October 1935 and total pay rolls fo, 
these entire months. In these tabulations, data for the occupational 
group reported as ‘executives, officials, and staff assistants” ay 
omitted. Beginning in January 1933 the Interstate Commerc 
Commission excluded reports of switching and terminal companies 
from its monthly tabulations. The actual figures for the months 
shown in the table, therefore, are not comparable with the total 
published for the months prior to January 1933. 


eT 


Table 5.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Class I Steam Railroads, 
September and October 1935 


[From monthly reports of Interstate Commerce Commission. As data for only the more important occy. 
pations are shown separately, the group totals are not the sums of the items under the respective groups 








Number of em- 
ployees at middle | Total earnings (monthly 
of month , 


Occupation 





Septem- September October 
ber 1935 1935 1935 





All employees , 996, 726 $131, 558, 448 | $142, 107,24 








Professional, clerical and general... _..........---.----...| 162,789 24,318,751 25, 122, 504 
Clerk - 84, 733 11, 965, 097 12, 544, 093 
Stenographers and typists ee & 15, 388 ya 2, 033, 172 2, 090, 7% 

Maintenance of way and structures 222, 946 19, 121, 049 19, 961, 97 
Laborers, extra gang and work train : 32, 134 4 1, 956, 235 1, 932, 999 
Track and roadway section laborers 111, 385 6, 908, 552 7, 420, 963 

Maintenance of equipment and stores 267, 238 32, 035, 601 36, 126, 791 

54,914 7,977 7, 45! , 865 8, 632, 430 
Electrical workers 8, 419 1, 230, 791 | 1, 343, 457 
Machinists . 37, 649 7 5, 258, 201 | 5, 970, 482 
Skilled trades 58, 426 5, 797, 455 | 6, 719, 248 
Laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, and 

stores) 20, 250 1, 692, 465 , 806, 683 
Common laborers (shop, engine houses, power plants, 
and stores) 17, 665 a , 307, 922 

Transportation, other than train, engine, and yard : 5, 892, 833 
Station agents 3, 748, 87 
Telegraphers, telephoners, and towermen 14, 229 : 2, 226, 781 
Truckers (stations, warehouses, and platforms) , 751, 013 
Crossing and bridge flagmen and gatemen 204 , 203, 795 

Transportation, yardmasters, switch tenders, and hos- 

2. 340, 7h3 


Transportation, train and engine 207, 220 2, 663, 05 
Road conductors 23, 28 5, 963, 84) 
Road brakemen and flagmen , 316, 84 
Yard brakemen and yard helpers 
Road engineers and motormen 
Road firemen and helpers 
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, 122, 504 
4 544, 003 
, 090, 7% 
, 961, 297 
, 932, 999 
, 420, 963 
, 126, 791 
, 632, 430 
, 943, 457 
, 970, 482 


, 719, 248 
ROB, 683 


, 307, 922 
», R92, 835 
}, 748, 871 
», 226, 781 
, 791, 013 


, 203, 795 


2, 340, 763 
) 663, 056 
), 963, sy 
5 31 6, 4h 
5, 781, 762 
, 065, 869 
5, 840, 215 
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Trend of Private Employment, by States 


CHANGES in employment and pay rolls from September to October 
1935 are shown by States in table 6 for all groups combined (except 
building construction) and for all manufacturing industries combined. 
Data for nonmanufacturing groups which were formerly published 
in this table are omitted from this report, but are available in the 
office of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The percentage changes shown in the table, unless otherwise noted, 
are unweighted—that is, the industries included in the manufacturing 


group and in the grand total have not been weighted according to 
their relative importance. 


Table 6. Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments 
in September and October 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


\Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 
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1935 a. 1935 
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13,811) 823, 572 


781; 48,873 

New Hamp- 
Se 35, 239 
17,026 
7, 922 
Rhode Island... 1, 303 
Connecticut...| 2,063) 183, 209 


Middle Atlantic_. 1, 877, 483 
New York..... 821. 024 
New Jersey... 267, 247 
Pennsylvania - 789, 212 
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Table 6.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establi. hment 
in October 1935, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continy d . 





Total—all groups Manufacturing 





—: 





———— 


Per- Per- | Per. 


Geographic divi- - ry cent- Amount of| “cut: 


sion and State change ay rol | 28 
1 Be! (i week) | Change 
from ek) | 
October | fom 
| dep- 
tember 
| 1935 


Se aR 
tember 1935 
1935 





$7, 948, 412 
194, 604 

. 1, 401, ¢ 
121, 71 

1, 029, 4; 
1, 224, 651] 
1, 953, 364 
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! Includes construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment, amusement and recreation, pro 
onal services, and racking and hand 
? Includes laundering and cleaning, but does not include canning and preserving. 
3 Includes laundries. 
4 Includes miscellaneous services, restaurants, and building and contracting 
5 Includes construction, but does not include hotels, restaurants, and public ‘works. 
-  Walghtod Yio of 1 percent. 
percen change. 
§ Includes construction pee ato services (theaters), and restaurants. 
* Includes automobile dealers and and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
10 Includes banks, insurance, and employment. 


Private Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities 


A comparison of October employment and pay-roll totals with 
September totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population 
of 500,000 or over is made in table 7. The changes are computed from 
reports received from identical establishments in each of the months 
considered. 
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In addition to reports included in the several industrial groups 
regularly covered in the survey of the Bureau, reports have also been 
secured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these 
city totals. As information concerning employment in building 
construction is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this 
industry have not been included in these city totals. 


Table 7.—Fluctuations in Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal Cities, October 
1935, as Compared with September 1935 
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New York City 
Chicago, Ill 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Detroit, Mich 


640, 651 
350, 583 
219, 629 
256, 140 
139, 706 


129, 417 
121, 238 

79, 472 
160, 278 
182, 761 
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69, 178 
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Part II—Public Employment 


AGGREGATE employment in the various agencies of the Federal 
Government, exclusive of relief work, registered a substantial gain in 


October. On relief work, enrollments at Civilian Conservation 
Camps increased moderately, but the number of workers employed 
on the emergency work program declined sharply. In the regular 
ageneies of the Federal Government slight increases in the number of 
employees occurred in the executive, judicial, and military branches; 
a small loss, however, was shown for the legislative service. On 
construction projects, a substantial gain in employment was regis- 
tered on construction projects financed by regular governmental ap- 
propriations. On the other hand, decreases in the number of workers 
employed occurred on construction projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration and on construction projects financed by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The Works Program, with an 
88.0-percent increase, had the sharpest gain in employment for the 
month. 


A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for 
October is given in table 8. 
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Table 8. 
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Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, October 19351 








Employment 





October 


September 


Pay roll | Pen 





October 


Cent- 
age 


September Change 





Federal service: 
Executive 


Construction projects: 
Financed by P. W. A 
Financed by R. F. C 
Financed by regular govern- 
mental appropriations 
The Works Program 
Relief work: 
Emergency work program 
Emergency conservation work-. 





2 796, 830 
1, 885 

5, 120 
281, 654 


3 308, 632 
9, 192 


59, 091 
631, 940 


644, 639 
5 550, 650 


794, 679 
1, 829 
5, 137 
275, 964 


4 344, 520 
9, 301 


45, 592 
335, 839 


883, 968 





6 534, 057 








$119, 867, 437 
494, 927 

1, 210, 247 

21, 893, 635 


3 21, 692, 439 
952, 790 


4, 193, 129 
29, 447, 788 


17, 630, 711 
5 24, 830, 752 





$116, 106,890 
487, 976 | 

1, 206, 041 | 
21, 834, 559 | 


422,772, 317 | 
957, 846 


3, 199, 785 | 
15, 483, 352 | +99 9 


21,147,711 | ~16,5 
$ 224,404,708 | +17 








1 Based on reports received up to Oct. 31, 1935. 


ey 


? Not including 183 employees transferred, but not reported by department to which they were assigned 
3 Includes 1,184 wage earners and a pay roll of $54,380 on projects financed from the Emergency Relig 


Appropriation Act of 1935. 


‘ Includes 317 wage earners and a pay roll of $10,575 on projects financed from the Emergency Relie! 


Appropriation Act of 1935. 


5 46,979 employees and pay roll of $6,590,152 included in executive service. 
6 46,912 employees and pay roll of $6,190,048 included in executive service. 


Executive Service of the Federal Government 


EMPLOYMENT in October in the executive branches of the Federal 
Government was 14.0 percent greater than in the same month of the 


previous year. 


(See table 9.) 


The information concerning employment in the executive depart- 


ments is collected by the Civil Service Commission from the different 


departments and offices of the United States Government. 


The 


figures are tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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able 9. Employees in Executive Service of the United States, October 1934, 
September 1935, and October 1935! 








District of Columbia a of Entire service 





Per- | Tem- Tem- - | Tem- 
ma- po- po- po- 
nent | rary rary ? rary ? 





SS 


Number of employees: 
October 1934 ? 86, 887 95, 318) 508,423) 94,650) 603,073) 595,310) 103, 081 
September 1935 99, 922 109, 164) 562,901) 122,614) 685, 515) 662,823) 131, 856 
October 1935 101, 993 110, 542|3 570, 234) 116,054) 686, 288) 672,227) 124, 603 

Gain or loss: 

October 1934 to October 
1935 +15, 106 +15, 224|-+61, 811|/+-21, 404/ +83, 215) +-76, 917|+-21, 522 
September 1935 to Octo- 
ber —_ +2, 071 +1, 378| +-7,333| —6,560| +773) +9,404| —7, 253 
centage change: 
Pernctober 1934 to Octo- 
+17. 39 +15. 97) +12. 16) +22.61) +13.80) +12.92|) +20. 88 


tober 1935 +2.07| —7.50) +1.26) +1.30) —5.35) +.11) +1.42) —5.50) +.27 
Labor turn-over, October 


1935: 
Additions § 3,302} 1,287) 4,589) 21,896) 30,853) 52,749) 25,198 57, 338 
Separations § 1,432} 1,178) 2,610) 15,127) 37,267) 52,394) 16,559 55, 004 
Turn-over rate per 100 1,42) 13.24 2. 38 2. 67 25. 85 7. 64 2. 48 25. 6.91 
































! Based on reports received up to Oct. 31, 1935. 

1 Not including field employees of the Post Office Department or 46,428 employees hired under letters of 
authorization by the Department of Agriculture with a pay roll of $1,743,866. 

‘Includes 5,708 ns transferred from several State emergency relief administrations which admin- 


vers relief activities partially financed by funds received from the Federal Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration. 


‘ Not including 183 employees transferred, but not reported by department to which they were assigned. 
‘Not including employees transferred within the Government service, as such transfers should not be 
regarded as labor turn-over. 


The most pronounced increases in Federal employment during 
October occurred in the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works and the Works Progress Administration. Substantial 
gains, however, were shown by the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Labor, and the Navy Department. The largest 
losses in employment were reported by the War Department, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, and the National Emergency Council. 


Construction Projects Financed by Public Works Administration 


More than 308,000 wage earners were working at the site of Public 
Works Administration construction projects during October.! Com- 
pared with September, this is a decrease of approximately 36,000 
employees. Pay-roll disbursements for the month amounted to 
nearly $22,000,000, as against $23,000,000 in September. More 
than 30,000,000 man-hours were worked during the month and 
hourly earnings averaged 72 cents. 


' Unless otherwise expressly stated, when referred toin this study it may be accepted as meaning the 
month ending October 15. 
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Federal construction projects are financed entirely by allo: men, 
made by the Public Works Administration to the various a:encie, 
and departments of the Federal Government from funds provide, 
under the National Industrial Recovery Act. The work is per{orme, 
either by commercial firms, which have been awarded contry ts, or 
by day labor hired directly by the Federal agencies. 

Non-Federal projects are financed by allotments made by the 
Public Works Administration from funds available under either the 
National Industrial Recovery Act or the Emergency Relief Appro. 
priation Act of 1935. Most of the allotments have been made to the 
States and their political subdivisions, but occasionally allotments 
have been made to commercial firms. In financing projects for the 
States or their political subdivisions from funds appropriated under 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, the Public Works Adminis. 
tration makes a direct grant of not more than 30 percent of the total 
construction cost. When funds provided under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 are used to finance a non-Federsl 
project, as much as 45 percent of the total cost may be furnished ip 
the form of a grant. The remaining 55 percent or more of the cost 
is financed by the recipient. When circumstances justify such action, 
the Public Works Administration will provide the grantee with the 
additional funds by means of a loan. Allotments to commercial 
enterprises are made only as loans. All loans made by the Public 
Works Administration carry interest charges and have a definite date 
of maturity. Collateral posted with the Public Works Administra- 
tion to secure loans may be offered for sale to the public. In this 
way a revolving fund is provided which enlarges the scope of the 
activities of the Public Works Administration. 

Commercial loans have been made, for the most part, to railroads. 
Railroad work financed by loans made by the Public Works Admin- 
istration falls under three headings: First, construction work in the 
form of electrification, the laying of rails and ties, repairs to buildings, 
bridges, etc.; second, the building and repairing of locomotives and 
passenger and freight cars in shops operated by the railroads; and 
third, locomotive and passenger- and freight-car building in com- 
mercial shops. 

Information concerning the first type of railroad work, i. e., con- 
struction, is shown in table 105, page 215. Employment in car and 
locomotive shops owned by the railroads and in commercial car and 
locomotive shops is shown in a separate table. (See table 12, p. 218.) 

Details concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
during October on construction projects financed by Public Works 
Administration funds are given, by type of project, in table 10. 
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Table 10.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed From 
Public-Works Funds, October 1935 








Number of wage 
earners 





Amount of 
Type of project Maxi- pay rolls 
mum | Weekly 
number!| average 
employed 

















Federal projects financed from N. I. R. A. funds 





All projects 2 180, 519 $13, 099,416 | 19, 818, 862 $0. 661 | $18, 706, 563 
Building construction 933,724 | 1, 062,960 -878 | 2,300, 634 
Forestry 58 54 4, 228 6, 408 . 660 2, 425 
Naval vessels 3, 810,540 | 4,694, 333 . 812 3, 873, 171 
Public roads ® 3, 600 | 7,801,100 . 512 7, 600, 000 
Reclamation 1, 667,015 | 2,403,310 - 694 1, 298, 036 


River, harbor, and flood control--.-- 2,278,592 | 3,112,913 . 732 3, 350, 233 
Streets and roads 231, 390 472, 834 . 489 141, 820 
Water and sewerage 294 17, 774 23, 809 . 747 8, 510 
Miscellaneous. 160, 553 241, 195 - 666 122, 734 























Non-Federal projects financed from N. I. R. A. funds 





All projects 124,305 | 102,948 | $8,325,317 | 10, 141, 220 $0. 821 | $15, 329, 672 


Building construction 57, 496 46,918 | 4,142,444 | 4,412,304 . 939 7, 858, 702 
Railroad construction 3, 970 3, 305 194, 016 306, 698 - 633 3, 
Streets and roads 17, 933 14, 759 983,422 | 1,414,810 . 695 

38, 259 32,445 | 2,536,845 | 3, 364,993 . 754 
Miscellaneous 6, 647 5, 521 468, 590 642, 325 . 730 





























Non-Federal projects financed from E. R. A. A. funds 





All projects 1, 184 $54, 380 78, 928 $0. 689 $159, 568 


Building construction 412 18, 652 29, 308 . 636 57, 569 
Electrification 21 1, 124 1, 701 - 661 1, 894 
Streets and roads 484 22, 391 29, 534 . 758 36, 492 
Water and sewerage 267 12, 213 18, 385 . 664 63, 613 
































! Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 

1 Includes weekly average for public roads. 

' Estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

‘Not available; average number included in total. 


Employment on Federal construction projects showed a decrease of 
approximately 27,000 when compared with September. The com- 
pletion of many projects under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Public Roads was the principal factor contributing to this decline. 
A moderate increase was shown in the number employed in the 


| construction of naval vessels. 


For the first time since March 1935, employment on non-Federal 
construction projects financed under the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act failed to register an increase. A slight falling off occurred 
in all types of projects. 
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Data concerning employment on non-Federal construction projects 
financed by funds made available by the Emergency Relief Appr. 
priation Act of 1935 are published separately for the first time. Th, 
1,184 wage earners employed on these projects during October mark 
an increase of 867, compared with the previous month. Street anq 
road projects provided more employment than any other type, byt 
building construction followed closely. These two types accounted 
for approximately three-fourths of the total employment shown. 

Earnings of wage earners employed on Federal projects averaged 
66 cents per hour. Average hourly earnings ranged from 88 cents on 
building construction to 49 cents on street and road work. On non. 
Federal projects financed by the National Industrial Recovery Act 
the average hourly earnings were 82 cents, the range being from 94 
cents on building construction to 63 cents on railroad construction 
projects. Workers on non-Federal projects financed from the Kmer. 
gency Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 averaged 69 cents per hour, 
The low average earning of 64 cents per hour reported for workers 
engaged in building construction is due to the fact that most work of 
this type was being performed in States where low rates of wages 
prevail. 

During October a decline was reported in the number of workers 
employed on Public Works Administration projects by all geographic 
divisions. (See table 11.) 
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Table 11.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Construction Projects Financed from 
Public Works Funds, October 1935, by Geographic Divisions 





——— 
S_ 





Geographic division 


Number of wage 
earners 





Maxi- 
mum 
number 
em- 
ployed ! 





Weekly 
average 








Average 
earnings 
per hour 





Value of 
orders 
placed for 
materials 








All divisions 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 


East South Central 
West South Central 


ific 
Outside continental United States_- 


All divisions 

Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
South Atlantic 


East South Central 
West South Central 


Federal projects financed from N. I. R. A. funds 





$13, 099, 416 


$0. 661 


2 $18, 706, 563 








1, 077, 599 
2, 122, 449 
1, 497, 769 

933, 148 
2, 472, 379 


1, 634, 488 








. 692 
. 755 
- 715 
. 573 
. 656 


. 574 
. 440 
- 705 
. 819 
- 471 





1, 013, 778 
1, 747, 545 
1, 415, 735 

866 


2, 560, 845 


246, 
142, 430 
1, 398, 773 
1, 712, 666 
204, 392 








Non-Federal projects financed from N. I. R. A 


. funds 





124, 305 


102, 948 


$8, 325, 317 


10, 141, 220 


$0. 821 


$15, 329, 672 








7, 685 


23, 366 
17, 181 
16, 187 

8, 934 


4, 122 
8, 637 
4, 669 
11, 806 

361 








1, 614, 816 
856, 360 


362, 483 
828, 696 
521, 895 
1, 182, 298 
36, 217 


. 789 
. 933 
. 889 
. 765 
. 666 


. 652 
- 615 
- 817 


. 694 





REBS 


2ZSue 
ESS88 388 


-_-*- 








Non-Federal projects financed from E. R. A. A. funds 





1, 184 


979 


$0. 689 


$159, 568 





187 
205 
556 
190 

46 








159 
171 
455 
157 

37 








. 967 
. 998 
. 596 
- 451 
. 802 





3, 448 
5, 740 
87, 236 
59, 939 
3, 205 








'Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each el and Government 


agency doi 


t work. 
1 Includes 


Includes week] 
,600,000 estimated value of material orders placed rae public-roads 7 which cannot be 


charged to any specific geographic division. 


y average for pu 


blic-roads projec 
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Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked during Octobe 
1935 in railway-car and locomotive shops on projects finance: fron, 
loans made by the Public Works Administration are shown in ta})le 1 
by geographic divisions. ' 


Table 12.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Railway-Car and Locomotiv- Shops 
on Work Financed from Public Works Administration Funds, October 1935 








——.., 
——— 


Number of wage 

earners = 
Value of 
nateria} 





Amount of 


Geographic division pay rolls 


Maximum 
number 
employed ! 


orders 
placed 


Semi- 
monthly 
average 








Total, railroad and commercial 


2, 624 (*) $213, 326 319, 341 

















Railroad shops 





All divisions 


$105, 991 153, 317 $413, 050 


New England 40, 926 56, 986 a 9.717 
Middle Atlantic 46, 523 68, 195 : 163, 443 
East North Central 5, 540 8, 201 . 676 73, 406 
East South Central 13, 002 19, 935 166, 484 




















Commercial shops 





All divisions 


Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 


0 | 


59 
538 


$107, 335 


82, 637 


166, 024 








9, 848 
121, 029 


18 3, 419 
140 11, 003 
45 7! 


6, 081 
21, 299 
7, 767 

















1 Maximum number employed during either semimonthly period by each shop. 
2 Data not available. 


Compared with September, there was a decrease of more than 5( 
percent in the number of wage earners engaged in the construction 
and repair of locomotives and passenger and freight cars financed from 
funds loaned by the Public Works Administration under the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 


Monthly Trend 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked at the site of 
Public Works Administration construction projects from the begin- 
ning of the program in July 1933 to October 1935 are shown in 
table 13. 





5413, 050 


——.. 
—= 


9, 717 
163, 443 
73, 406 
166, 484 


ction 
from 
ional 
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Table 13.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July 1933 to October 1935, Inclusive, 
on Projects Financed from Public-Works Funds 








Year and month 


Maximum 
number 
of wage 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Average | Value of ma- 
earnings | terial orders 
per hour placed 





—— 


July 1933 to October 1935, inclusive 5. _. 


$559, 555, 415 


908, 678, 434 


$1, 047, 837, 646 











5S 
Bes 


ESS8E 


_ 
— 
= 


3 
S558 888R58 


w 
5 SBBR 
FA 


Ee 
88885 


SEE 


26, 433 
131, 937 

1, 784, 996 
6, 353, 835 
11, 552, 547 
13, 091, 587 


12, 646, 241 
14, 348, 004 
14, 113, 247 
18, 785, 405 
25, 942, 387 
33, 808, 429 


- 
5 


g 
BS3e8s 


~ 
& 


Res 
R32 


i) 
ma 
53 
asl 


BEER BB555 
BURRS E2558 
S8e8 82% 


8 





SSRVEB 
SSEE5 


28 
S2S8e SSPsEs 


AB23 
5 


ge 


ee 
o> 
zeN 


s 


sea 


ae 








(?) 

2 202, 100 
628, 537 
351, 150 
568, 577 
702, 750 


-.7.- 


RRB 


S235 
e382 
onn 


SBS: 
S83 


See SseeRy 
£3 88 


~ee - 
IEWVse 


SASSITS 
PS28N 
s 


BEs 
De 


-—---* 


& 


NBS 
= 


33 
S28 


31, 645, 166 
* 36, 893, 840 


4 42, 017, 642 
: 41, 936, 424 
- 681 5 46, 954, 714 
-701 | 45 40, 988, 896 
- 715 34, 608, 853 








!Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. Includes weekly average for public-roads projects. 
? Orders placed for materials during July and August 1933, with exception of public-roads projects included 


in October 1933. 
‘Includes orders for materials placed for naval vessels prior to October 1933. 


‘Includes orders placed by railroads for new equipment. 
5 Revised. 


From the beginning of the program in July 1933 through October 
1935, orders for materials valued at more than $1,045,000,000 were 
placed for these construction projects. 


The Works Program 


Durine the month of October! there were 632,000 workers em- 
ployed at the site of the construction projects under The Works 
Program—an increase of nearly 300,000, compared with September. 


‘When the month of October is referred to in this study it may be accepted as meaning the month ending 


Oct. 15. 


36780—36——15 
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A detailed record, by type of project, of employment, pay rolls, 
and man-hours worked on projects financed by The Works Progray, 
in October, is given in table 14. 


Table 14.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The w 


Program, October 1935 orks 








Number of wage 


earners Number Aver- 


| 
Value of 
Amountof| of man- | 88 | ... 
Type of project ie payrolls | hours |, carn | ‘on 
gS per 
ee Weekly worked hou. Placed 
employed ! — ; 

















Federal projects 





All projects 129, 064 |119, 609 | $6, 243,023 |13, 669, 524 | $0.457 | $9, 723, 543 


Building construction 19, 456 | 17, 758 956,918 | 1,951, 643 . 490 95 
Electrification 177 168 5, 755 14, 566 . 395 52, 864 

20,016 | 19, 186 968,117 | 2,320, 776 .417 (1) 
Grade-crossing elimination 1,321 | 1, _- 41, 492 107, 696 . 385 107, 998 
Heavy engineering 62 1, 763 2, 662 . 664 3, 389 
Plant, crop, and livestock conservation. 20, 989 | 19, ai 959, 094 | 2, 676,319 . 358 244. #5 








Professional, technical, and clerical 4,867 | 4,867 354, 186 597, 494 . 593 95, 597 
Public roads 7,766 | 6,686 650, 790 416 204, 207 
Reclamation 20,717 | 20,495 1, 476, 968 - 520 | 4,818, 844 
River, harbor, and flood control 22, 404 | 19, 861 2, 608, 199 . 543 | 2, 353, 67 
Streets and roads 6, 181 5, 631 721, 871 . 388 
Water and sewerage 693 686 83, 392 . 369 
Miscellaneous 4,415 | 3,962 457, 148 .414 




















Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 





All projects 3 502, 876 $23, 204, 765 | 50, 376, 656 | $0. 461 ls? 049, 97 


Highway, road, and street 197, 919 7, 137,911 |18, 452, 613 . 387 | 2,752, 602 
Public building 49, 513 3, 259, 655 | 5, 564, 860 - 586 | 1,020, 7% 
Housing 2, 936 216, 346 346, 110 . 625 2, 916 
Recreationai facilities 5 101, 174 5, 215, 251 |10, 150, 117 514 | 2, 141,87 

23, 681, 257 | 1,937,914 . 352 540, 107 
Publicly owned or operated utilities *_.. 32, 290 1, 517, 580 | 3, 312, 919 : 790, 434 


Rural electrification and electric utilities 501 ; 4, 639 
Transportation , 438, . 43! 270, 966 
Professional, technical, and clerical . 74 i 
Sewing, canning, gardening, etc 
Sanitation and healt: 

Not elsewhere classified 410, 466 | 1, 132, 491 





























1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agen oy 4. work. 
ata not re 


Py « Ie Bitters from the sum of individual items since 942 employees worked on more than | typ 
of pro 


¢ Value of material orders placed during the month ending Oct. 31, 1935. 
§ Exclusive of buildings. 
* Exclusive of electric utilities. 

There was a pickup of nearly 60,000 in the number of workers 
employed on Federal projects during this month. The increase was 
spread over all types of work, the largest gain being in river, harbor, 
and flood-control work. The data for miscellaneous Federal projects 
are not comparable, as the classification ‘‘ Plant, crop, and livestock 
conservation” is shown for the first time in October. The employee 
who were working on this type of project in September were included 
under “ Miscellaneous.” 





Jue of 
a teria] 
rders 
laced 


107, 996 
3, 382 
244, 265 


95, 597 
294, 297 

, B18, 8A4 
|, 353, 621 
222, 905 
23, 691 
385, 039 
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There were increases also in all types of projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, the most pronounced gain being in 
highway, road, and street work. On Federal-operated projects the 
highest earnings per hour were shown by employees on heavy engineer- 
ing work. On work operated by the Works Progress Administration 
highest hourly earnings were registered by professional, technical, and 
clerical projects. It will be noted that the ratio of material expendi- 
tures to pay rolls was much larger on Federal projects than on 
projects financed by the Works Progress Administration. 

Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects financed 
by The Works Program during October are shown in table 15, by 
geographic divisions. 


Table 15.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by The Works 
Program, October 1935 








Number of wage 
rns Value of 

Number of ; 

sm tert Amount of material 

Geographic division man-hours 

Maem Weekly| P®Y rolls worked aa 

num aver- 
employed!) age 




















Federal projects 





ll divisions # 129, 064 |119, 609 | $6, 243,023 | 13, 669,524 | $0. 457 | $9, 723, 568 
——- s ———X 

vew England 6,540 | 5,724 344, 744 757, 347 . 455 171, 717 
iddle Atlantic 20, 288 | 19,019 | 1,190,483 | 2, 263,035 -526 | 1, 282, 588 
ast North Central 16, 670 | 15, 017 806,641 | 1, 766, 498 . 457 499, 524 
West North Central 12, 748 | 11, 699 599,090 | 1,329,770 . 451 755, 081 
Bouth Atlantic 24, 474 | 22,909 882,995 | 2, 406, 099 . 367 870, 664 


4,769 | 4,330 146, 077 429, 380 . 340 55, 417 
7,112 | 6,734 188, 572 , .314 147, 832 
18, 845 | 17, 863 969,708 | 2,015, . 481 212, 090 
16, 829 | 15,651 | 1,052,806 | 2,009, .524 | 4,930, 120 
744 618 57, 983 , 57 . 647 57, 629 


























Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 





ll divisions $23, 204, 765 | 50, 376, 656 , $7, 949, 971 


vew England 610, 528 
iddle Atlantic 225, 939 #25, 094, 017 
11, 411, 613 
1, 010, 491 
4, 410, 481 


ast South Central 4, 113, 812 
est South Central 3, 006, 427 


582, 321 ; 
136, 966 . 470 





























‘Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
acy doing force-account work. 


‘Includes data for 45 wage earners and material orders placed, valued at $740,906 for which a distribution 
phie division is not available. 


: ae net available byjgeographic division for value of material orders placed during the month ending 
‘Includes hours credited for time lost due to interruptions in projects beyond the control of the workers. 


Increases in employment were shown in all geographic divisions on 
oth Federal projects and projects operated by the Works Progress 
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Administration. More than 40 percent of the employees under ¢}, 
jurisdiction of the Works Progress Administration were located in the 
Middle Atlantic States, by far the larger part of these being in Noy 
York City. 

Monthly Trend 


Employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on projects finance, 
from The Works Program from the inception of the work in Jyly 
1935 to October 1935 are given in table 16. 


Table 16.—Employment and Pay Rolls, July to October 1935, Inclusive. on 
Projects Financed by The Works Program 








ae 
number of | Amount o 
Month and year wage earn-| pay rolls 


Number of |AVerace 
{| man-hours |°mings, 
worked 








Federal projects 





$11, 490, 625 | 24, 880, 439 


276, 839 4 
1, 215, 990 . 436 
3, 754, 773 . 480 
6, 243, 023 | 13, 669, 5 . 457 




















Projects operated by Works Progress Administration 





$38, 224, 668 | 80, 872, 157 | $0. 473 |$13, 241, 431 
3,291,324 | 5,977,766| .551 | 3, 202.1% 
11, 728, 579 | 24,517,735 | 1478 | 2.089, 3% 

23, 204, 765 | 50, 376, 656 -461 | 7, 949, 971 




















1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 


Pay rolls on this program amounted to approximately $50,000,000 
and expenditures for materials to nearly $30,000,000. Nearly 
110,000,000 man-hours of work have been provided at the site of 
these projects. 


Emergency-Work Program 


Tue curtailment of Federal relief activities is reflected in the 
employment figures of the emergency-work program for the week 
ending October 31. Compared with the week ending September 26, 
employment during the last week of October declined by approxi 
mately 211,000. Pay rolls decreased 36 percent, dropping from more 
than $5,230,000 for the week ending September 26 to less than 
$3,360,000 for the week ending October 31. (See table 17.) 
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Table 17.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, Weeks Ending Sept. 26 and Oct. 31, 1935 


TREND OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 








Number of employees, week 


Amount of pay roll, week 
ending— 


ending— 
Geographic division 





Oct. 31 Sept. 26 Oct. 31 Sept. 26 





, 


All divisions 371, 215 
113, 468 
59, 301 
11, 926 
32, 924 
70, 118 


16, 395 
51, 891 
7, 116 
8, 076 


581, 966 $3, 358, 849 $5, 231, 103 


130, 615 1, 337, 169 1, 651, 651 
69, 668 754, 994 940, 425 
42, 910 132, 678 505, 224 
40, 282 198, 716 270, 785 

101, 356 402, 139 582, 050 


56, 701 74, 905 282, 828 
97, 916 270, 201 539, 055 
29, 816 73, 619 281, 195 
12, 702 114, 428 177, 890 








New England 

Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 


Fast South Central 
West South Central 

















The monthly record of the number of employed and pay-roll dis- 
bursements of the Federal Emergency Relief Administration from the 
beginning of the program through October 1935 is given in table 18. 


Table 18.—Employment and Pay Rolls for Workers on Emergency-Work 
Program, April 1934 to October 1935 








41, 431 
02, 136 
89, 324 
49, 971 


nment 


Number of 
employees 


Amount of 
pay roll 


Number of 
employees 


Amount of 
pay roll 





1 1, 089, 762 


= pat 
#52 835 
E8ZSS LES 


2, 472, 091 
1 2, 459, 730 


$71, 683, 578 
63, 621, 526 


344, 399 
64, 559, 740 
1 54, 382, 876 


1 53, 136, 833 
38, 977, 577 


BRessh 
EB 
2 


1 21, 147, 711 
000 ber 17,630,711 


arly 
e of 























1 Revised, 


The decline in employment and pay rolls on the emergency-work 


program continued in October. According to preliminary figures the 

the @ Stimated employment for the month was 644,639. This does not 

veck (qq. Mean, however, that during any given week this total was reached. 

- 26, Because of the fact that a limit is placed on the earnings of employees, 

‘oxi- qq 20t more than 70 percent of this number are working at any one time. 
nore 
than 
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Emergency Conservation Work 
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EMPLoyYMENT in Civilian Conservation Camps increased in Oc ‘tober. 


Compared with the previous month, there was a gain of more th 
16,000 in the number of workers employed. 


and technical groups. 


(See table 19.) 
disbursements for October were $24,831,000. The enrolled- -personne| 
and educational-adviser group registered employment and pay-r0l| 
gains but small losses occurred in the reserve-officer and supervisory 


an 
P ay-roll 


Table 19.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Emergency Conservation Work, 


September 


and October 1935 








Number of employees 


Amount-of pay rolls 





October 


September 


October 





Enrolled personnel 
Reserve officers 


550, 650 
480, 145 
9, 754 
2, 224 
4 58, 527 


534, 057 
460, 143 
10, 552 
2, 190 

§ 61,172 


$24, 830, 752 
14, 994, 927 
2, 448, 401 
259 


4 7, 007, 165 


September 


—e 


1 $24, 404, 708 
14, 370, 26] 

2, 651, 734 

1 374) 627 








5 7, 008, 086 











1 Revised. 

? Included in executive service table. 

3 Includes carpenters, electricians, and laborers. 

4 44,755 employees and pay roll of $6,209,893 included in executive service table. 
5 44,722 employees and pay roll of $5,815,421 included in executive service table. 


The employment and pay-roll data for emergency conservation 
workers are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 
War Department, the Department of Agriculture, the Department of 
Commerce, the Treasury Department, and the Department of the 
Interior. ‘The monthly pay of the enrolled personnel is distributed as 
follows: 5 percent are paid $45; 8 percent, $36; and the remaining 87 
percent, $30.. The enrolled men, in addition to their pay, are pro- 
vided with board, clothing, and medical services. 


Construction Projects Financed by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation 


EMPLOYMENT and pay rolls on projects financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation declined in October. These projects pro- 
vided employment for 9,192 workers in October as compared with 
9,301 employees in September. Pay-roll disbursements of $953,000 
were $4,000 less than in September. 

Data concerning employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked on 
construction projects financed by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration during October are given in table 20, by type of project. 
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Table 20.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon- 


struction Finance Corporation, by Type of Project, October 1935 








Type of project 


Number of 
wage 
earners 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 





\l] projects 


Bridges : 

Building construction 

Railroad construction 

Reclamation 

Water and sewerage. ..................... 
Miscellaneous 


9, 192 


$952, 790 


1, 269, 273 


$0. 751 


$1, 228, 928 











2, 371 
473 
45 

96 

5, 136 
1, 071 


210, 121 
23, 931 
2, 920 
6, 991 
589, 935 
118, 892 





220, 537 
43, 032 
4, 675 
13, 621 
815, 819 
171, 589 








. 953 
. 556 
. 625 
. 513 
. 723 
. 693 





344, 921 
24, 690 
738 

5, 333 
786, 324 
66, 952 





Water and sewerage work, building construction, and railroad con- 
struction were the only types of projects to register increases in em- 
ployment in October. The total number of man-hours worked on all 
projects was in excess of 1,269,000. 

The number of employees, the amounts of pay rolls, and man-hours 
worked in construction projects financed by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation in October are shown in table 21, by geographic 


divisions. 


Table 21.—Employment and Pay Rolls on Projects Financed by the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, by Geographic Divisions, October 1935 


[Subject to revision] 








Geographic division 


Number of 
wage 
earners 


Amount of 
pay rolls 


Number of 
man-hours 
worked 


Average 
earnings 
per hour 


Value of 
material 
orders 
placed 





East South Central 
West South Central 


Pacific 


9, 192 


$952, 790 


1, 269, 273 


$0. 751 


$1, 228, 928 











15 
253 
19 


45 
148 
96 


1, 250 
21, 532 
1,017 


2, 920 
20, 471 
6, 991 
898, 609 





1, 478 
19, 783 
2, 292 


4, 675 

23, 690 
13, 621 

1, 203, 734 








. 846 
1. 088 
. 444 


- 625 
. 864 
. 513 
. 747 





6, 017 


5, 303 
1, 179, 918 
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Construction Projects Financed from Regular Governmental 
Appropriations 


A PRONOUNCED increase was registered in October in the number of 
workers employed at the site of construction projects financed {roy 
regular governmental appropriations. Compared with the previoys 
month, the gain in employment in October was in excess of 29 per. 
cent. Pay-roll disbursements totaled $4,193,000, an increase of 
nearly $1,000,000 over the previous month. 

Whenever a construction contract is awarded or force-account 
work is started by a department or agency of the Federal Gover. 
ment, the Bureau of Labor Statistics is immediately notified, op 
forms supplied by the Bureau, of the name and address of the con. 
tractor, the amount of the contract, and the type of work to be per. 
formed. Blanks are then mailed by the Bureau to the contractor o; 
Government agency doing the work. These reports are returned to 
the Bureau and show the number of men on pay rolls, the amounts 
disbursed for pay, the number of man-hours worked on the project, 
and the value of the different types of materials for which orders 
were placed during the month. 

The following tables present data concerning construction projects 
on which work has started since July 1, 1934. The Bureau does not 
have statistics covering projects which were under way previous to 
that date. 

Detailed statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked 
in October on construction projects financed from direct appropria- 
tions made to the various Federal departments and agencies are 
shown in table 22, by type of project. 


“ 


Table 22.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Type of Project, October 1935 






































Number of wage 
_— | Value of 
Number of} Average |). 
Type of project Amnmant man-hours| earnings | "!*\*"'! 
Maximum pay worked | per hour beer 
Weekly placed 
number 
employed 1| average 
AT tahedlt.... ..csccacccorses.c22sceed 259,001 | 56,383 |$4, 193, 129 | 6,716,798 | $0. 624 |$7, 181, 155 
Building construction..............-- 6, 901 5,575 | 420,428 | 542,174 705 3, 6Al 
Naval vessels_....-....-.------------ 8,329 | 8,135 | 1,076,034 | 1, 285, 745 . 837 , 480 
PE bd bditcidnincenatcnuoudue. (4) 28,775 | 1,710,020 | 2, 887, 951 - 592 | 3, 252, 610 
SED AR SSR 518 422 34, 839 64, 588 . 539 29, 813 
River, harbor, and flood control-.---.- 10, 428 9, 750 760, 397 | 1, 554, 658 . 489 641, 443 
Streets and roads..................... 2, 612 2, 409 116, 982 263, 472 . 444 8, 198 
Water and sewerage... .-......-....- 41 39 4, 567 4, 690 . 974 888 
I iiiticutdccccaicntness« 1, 487 1, 278 69, 862 113, 520 615 2, 076 





1 Maximum number ompleané during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and governments! 


agency doing force-account work. 


2 Includes weekly average for public roads. 


3 Estimated by 


e Bureau of Public Roads. 


4 Not available; average number included in total. 
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Increases in employment occurred in four of the various types of 
projects in October. Public-road work with 14,897 more workers 
employed in October than in September had the most pronounced 
gain for the month. Losses in employment, on the other hand, were 
shown on river, harbor, and flood-control work, street and road con- 
struction, and miscellaneous projects. 

Statistics of employment, pay rolls, and man-hours worked in Oc- 
tober on construction projects financed from regular governmental 
appropriations are given in table 23, by geographic divisions. 


Table 23.—Employment on Construction Projects Financed from Regular 
Governmental Appropriations, by Geographic Divisions, October 1935 








Number of wage Aver- 
earners age Value | 
earn- materi: 
Geographic division ue » ings orders 
number Weekly Lad ame 
employed ! tia wad 








All divisions $4, 193, 129 | 6,716,798 | $0. 624 | 2 $7, 181, 155 


New England , 455, 868 634, 314 .719 972, 012 
Middle Atlantic 578, 894 758, 251 . 763 994, 755 
East North Central 382, 457 . 600 144, 215 
West North Central ‘ 526, 450 . 539 194, 309 
South Atlantic 609, 668 .721 646, 839 


East South Central 207, 316 . 391 136, 915 
West South Central 362, 909 - 475 365, 6 











, 679 
Mountain 542, 175 - 641 71, 910 
5, 364 


488, 141 . 747 367, 781 
Outside continental United States__-- 39, 251 . 545 34, 124 























1 Maximum number employed during any 1 week of the month by each contractor and Government 
agency doing force-account work. 


? Includes $3,252,616 estimated value of orders placed for public-roads projects which cannot be charged 
to any specific geographic division. 


State-Road Projects 


EMPLOYMENT and pay-roll disbursements for the construction and 
maintenance of State roads declined in October. Compared with the 
previous month, employment decreased 0.1 percent on new road con- 
struction and by 5.7 percent on maintenance work. Of the 187,700 
workers employed during the month, 21.5 percent were engaged in 
the construction of new roads and 78.5 percent in maintenance work. 

Details concerning employment and pay rolls in building and main- 
taining State roads in September and October are given in table 24, 
by geographic divisions. 
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Table 24.—Employment on Construction and Maintenance of State Roads, by 
Geographic Divisions, September and October 1935 ' 








—— 


— 


New roads Maintenance 





Number of 
employees 


Number of 


Amount of pay roll employees | “Mount of pay rol 


Geographic division 








Octo- | Sep- Septem- | Octo- | Se | Septem. 
ber |tember| October ber ber |tember| October | *°)'em 














AJl divisions. ............ 40, 390 | 40,431 '$1, 811, 278 |$1, 840, 666 |147, 324 |156, 187 |$6, 339, 021 |? $6,565,164 
New England_-.......... 14, 943 | 15, 037 683, 369 658,808 | 6,189 | 10,174 377,360 | 615,517 
Midcle Atlantic._....... 1, 831 1, 561 129, 819 116, 599 | 33,291 | 34,732 | 1,151, 244 | 1, 0x0. ang 
East North Central__.._- 4,815 6, 939 275, 651 416, 248 | 24,493 | 23,668 | 1,048,017 | 1, 100 9% 
West North Central-____- 3, 7 2, 195 151, 436 103, 050 | 19, 244 | 21,898 712, 887 75, 69% 
South Atlantic... a 8,372 | 6,874 190, 168 122, 894 | 27,465 } 29,113 | 1,051, 993 | 933, 502 
East South Central_._... 1,995 | 2,176] 90,377] 85,014] 11,504] 9,944 | 449,142 | 333, 0s 
West South Central___.. 1,885 | 2,288 78, 417 86, 000 | 13,479 | 13,774} 653,827 | 668, 997 
| RR ee 901 1, 371 68, 214 103,420 | 6,251 7, 542 440, 957 484. 57 
SE et 1, 944 1, 990 143, 827 148, 633 | 5, 221 5, 187 439,368 | 434,913 
Outside continental 

|” RR. A ER PR ee 187 155 14, 226 ), 283 





























i he employment furnished by projects financed from public-works funds. 
evised. 


Unemployment in Foreign Countries 


S COMPARED with the autumn of 1934, a noticeable reduction 
in unemployment is reflected in the official statistical series at 
the same season in 1935 for the majority of the industrial countries. 
In Austria, Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Norway, and Poland the unemployment figures are lower than 
at the same season in 1934. However, the reverse is true for France, 
the Netherlands, and Switzerland where the number of unemployed 
registered or in receipt of benefit has increased over the 1-year period. 
In Czechoslovakia the figures for late 1935 show that there is less 
unemployment among trade-unionists than a year earlier but the 
registered unemployed as a whole have increased slightly. In New 
Zealand unemployment has continued at approximately the same 
level. 

The number of registered unemployed in Great Britain has re- 
mained below the 2 million level for 5 consecutive months after 
having been maintained at above 2 million for a period of some years. 
The building trades have been particularly active. The usual seasonal 
increase in unemployment occurred between October and November 
in Great Britain following a decline between September and October. 
In Germany the level of unemployment throughout the first 10 
months of 1935 has been lower than in the comparable period of 
1934, no doubt reflecting the removal of young workers from em- 
ployment to make room for older unemployed and the resumption 0! 
manufacturing in the durable-goods industries where activity |as 
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increased markedly of late. The Italian figures show a similar 
decrease Owing in part to the absorption of men into the military 
service. Reductions in unemployment were maintained in Belgium 
throughout the fall of 1935 as compared with 1934; the figures do 
not reflect the usual seasonal rise in unemployment on a month-to- 
month basis after the summer decline. In France, the Netherlands, 
and Switzerland the change in unemployment has not been large in 
recent months but has remained on a higher level than in 1934. 

The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries, as shown in official reports for the years 1928 to 1934, and 
by months beginning with October 1934 to the latest available date. 

Beyond comparisons of the figures in a single series for different 
periods it is not possible to use the official unemployment statistics 
to measure volume of unemployment in a single country or to compare 
conditions in one country with those in another, owing to the fact 
that the coverage is not always complete. For example, only insured 
persons may be reported, or certain categories, such as agricultural 
labor, may be excluded. 


Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 








Australia Austria Belgium 





Unemployment-insurance societies 
Compul- 


‘ Trade-unionists | sory insur- 
Year and date (end of month) z 
(a Wholly Partially 
employed unemployed unemployed 
in receipt 
of benefit 











Number | Percent | Number | Percent 





22, 293 
18, 831 
50, 918 
121, 890 
175, 259 
170, 023 
168, 229 


SRSAISES 
Om mm > Or OO 
SNSSers 
ooocaweo 


ee 


153, 412 
150, 997 
167, 562 


193, 212 
212, 713 


BSm 
wnNoe 


223, 300 . 158, 406 
220, . 157, 160 
148, 408 
127, 419 
114, 534 


ESEREE 


BSSSShEE 
SFEEERERSS 


2 

og 
Cette ell eel 
eon onvroannx~n 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 








Year and date (end of 
month) 


Canada 


Czechoslovakia 


Danzig, 
Free City 
of 





Percent | Number 
of trade- | of unem- 
unionists | ployed on 

unem- live reg- 
ployed ister 





= _~ _ . Trade-uni: i unem- 
employed in re-| Number | Ployment funds— 
ceipt of benefit | ofumem- | Unemployed 
ployed 
registered = 
Number | Percent Number | Percent 
























18.1 818, 005 
18. 2 833, 194 
16.7 804, 794 
17.0 734, 550 
15.9 666, 433 
15. 4 605, 956 
15. 1 566, 559 
14.2 557, 566 
13. 0 573, 362 
13.3 602, 775 
8 | ae 





16, 342 
23, 763 
52, 047 

102, 179 

184, 555 

247,613 

245, 953 


217, 741 
231, 314 
271, 110 


303, 253 
299, 718 
281, 982 


198, 757 
192, 675 




















.5 68, 509 
16.4 20, 395 86, 201 
.0 22, 585 94, 070 


i} Saver 50, 226 
22 12, 905 42, 817 
4.6 18, 291 39, 631 
8.3 24, 898 53, 019 
13. 5 33, 244 99, 508 | 
16.9 31, 408 97, 417 | 
17.4 3 1 81, 756 


21.0 23, 032 111, 418 
20. 8 21, 077 105, 961 
19. 4 18, 611 84, 342 
17.6 18, 410 70, 397 
16. 0 18, 353 55, 504 
14.3 16, 212 48, 855 
13. 6 14, 341 48, 937 
13. 3 14, 445 53, 041 
12.9 14, 610 57, 923 
bes 4 te 16, 447 67, 264 
sebntepncnanshiidies &., 331 





Year and date (end of month) 


Estonia 


Finland 


Germany 





Number 
unem- 
ployed re- 
maining 
on live 
register 


Number 
of unem- 
ployed 
registered 


Number | Number 

ployed in of os 

receipt of Taeaned 
benefit reg 









3, 181 
3, 054 
3, 632 
7, 121 
8, 210 
2, 970 


pee 


Rwy 
SS822eS88S 88s 








— 


> ly AB My By a a 
ESSyESSzZ85 





4, 834 1, 353, 000 
928 1, 678, 824 

2, 514 3, 144, 910 
56, 112 4, 573, 218 
273, 412 5, 579, 858 
276, 033 4, 733, 014 
342, 165 2, 657, 688 





343, 795 2, 267, 657 
369, 248 2, 352, 662 
418, 933 2, 604, 700 
478, 844 2, 973, 544 
502, 668 2, 764, 152 
483, 866 | ? 2,401,889 
452,007 | ? 2, 233, 255 
428,126 | ? 2,019, 293 
402,661 | ? 1,876,579 
380,960 | ? 1,754,117 
380, 296 | ? 1, 706, 230 
373, 446 | 21,713,912 
380,719 | 21,828,721 
408,466 | 7 1,984,925 











1 Provisional on. 
2 Includes the Saar. 
3 Apr. 15, 


Great Britair 


Number of 
persons reg- 
istered with 
employment 
exchanges 


to 


bh BO PS DO 


2, 119, 635 


— et et et BOS BD DO PO PO PO 















































































555, 000 
, 251, 000 
297, 000 
668, 000 
757, 000 


20, 616 





1), 785 


, 085, $1 


) 
‘ 


25, 373 
285, 463 
153, 870 
044, 460 
44, 752 
000, 110 
, 972, 941 
, 947, 964 
158, 610 
U16, 390 


918, 562 













Yi 


77 


1928. 
1929. 


5 1930- 


1931. 
1932- 
1933. 
1934. 


Octo 
Nov 
Dect 


Jant 
Feb! 
Mal 
Apr 
Ma’ 
Jun 
July 
Aug 
Sep 
Oct 
No’ 


Ye 


ozo 


ho Oe ee be SS 
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Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 








Great Britain and Northern 


Ireland Hungary 





Compulsory insurance 





Trade-unionists 


Wholly unemployed 


Temporary 
unemployed 


stoppages 








Christian 


Number (Buda- 


Percent | Number 





980, 326 
994, 091 
1, 467, 347 


14, 715 
15, 173 
43, 592 
52, 305 
66, 235 
60, 595 
52, 157 


a tT 
OCA aQwne 


1, 801, 913 


1, 776, 244 
1, 807, 661 
1, 793, 047 


October 
November 
December 


52, 987 
53, 641 
53, 168 


1, 934, 811 
1, 913, 133 
1, 819, 147 
1, 744, 814 
1, 703, 952 
1, 636, 037 
1, 589, 590 
1, 605, 036 
1, 644, 723 
1, 658, 720 
1, 679, 912 


54, 368 


2 PhO PO = Go PS = 
“SS me Ow OF 





re PprpermrmryNyNyny 
NICK OK OOnwo*® 


























Irish Free 


State Japan 


Netherlands 





Unemployment 
insurance so- 
cieties—unem- 


Compul- 
sory in- 
surance— 


Official estimates, 


Year and date (end of month) unemployed 


unem- 


number 
unem- 
ployed 





ployed 

remain- 
ing on live 

register 


ployed 





Number | Percent 





22, 721 
20, 860 
22, 176 

230 


25, 
4 62, 817 
4 72, 255 
* 103, 671 


#117, 057 
* 123, 890 
4 128, 084 


4 138, 779 
4 141, 626 
4 137, 870 








“rE 
So 
= 
= 


_ 
- 


BESSRES 
S8SSSS8 


E35 
EES 


BBESE S35 


BSEBRERE 


gee 


& 


B 
a2 58582 


eh he 
Seaan2OfO 


s 











4, 700 


Seegeysses ez 


ss 


HP MPPMPAAPNN 
_—©o Ea 


22, 009 
27,775 
41, 281 
96, 751 
177, 557 
176, 429 
170, 681 


156, 929 
162, 993 
215, 997 


241, 432 
225, 370 
191, 115 
166, 502 
163, 718 
159, 411 
161, 535 





S 
FESzone 
oronnao 


SEE 
owo 


SESSESESS 
NIDWOOCAarKos 








‘ Registration area extended; incomplete returns July-September 1935. 
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Statement of Unemployed in Foreign Countries—Continued 



















































































— Norway Poland | Rumania 
Number | Trade-unionists | wumpber | Number | | 
Year and date (end of month) uaem- (10 unions) un- | “unem- a a 
ployed employed loyed ployed unem- 
registered oineninten registered ployed 
by employ- on tive € | withem- | ™ maining 
- , QD live 
jc ; | Number | Percent | register ——“~; register 
| 
tl Tair EE OS: rine, end Thi. 6, 502 19. 2 21, 759 125, 552 | 10,373 
TE SER EAE RTE EM | 2, 895 5, 902 15. 4 19, 089 129, 450 | 7, ORR 
"See 5, 037 7, 175 16. 6 19, 353 226, 659 | 95 338 ] 
A et Seer: * ) a oe 22.3 27, 479 299, 502 35, 851 
ER er ae oe ® 51, 549 14, 790 30.8 6 32, 705 255, 582 38, 899 
EE CE ERE: RS 53, 382 16, 588 33. 4 6 35, 591 249, 660 29, 060 
ARIE SC ES ea. ae | 47, 028 15, 963 30.7 35, 121 342, 166 16, 87 buil 
1934 citi 
a RES TE a 48, 094 14, 631 27.1 34, 292 296, 801 12 5% 
eS TS 45, 963 15, 771 29. 1 38, 556 332, 818 13, 887 dec: 
a a SS a 44, 283 17, 792 32.8 40, 056 408, 173 16, 523 
1935 by 
EE a EE 43, 784 18, 809 34. 2 39, 328 501, 300 20, 669 the 
RGSS Ba 42, 906 17, 976 32. 6 40, 637 516, 293 21, 704 
ae RS TT 43, 654 17, 506 31.3 40, 682 508, 027 19, 379 ( 
I SPST 44, 672 17, 221 30. 6 40, 450 476, 250 15, 140 
RC 46, 551 14,446 | 25.5 33,962} 413, 882 12; 003 reg 
RE SE Si: IS 48, 641 12, 200 21.1 28, 930 366, 949 11, 332 
Sl adnaistenmcdibvcnnettrecacal 50, 437 11, 241 19.1 25, 600 318, 412 10, 792 per 
EE OS ae ea | 51, 072 11, 846 19.7 27, 820 275, 661 9, 399 
ES aT 50, 825 12, 099 19.8 31,7 257, 550 |............ cor 
i tll I ES: Le eh 264,109 |........... 
EE ee: Se Pe RR EMR Learns 308, 888 j............ res 
res 
— Sweden Switzerland hood ex] 
ppt Unemployment funds 
Year and date (end of , 
month) Number Number 
of unem- of unem- 
ployed Wholly Partially ployed (i 
regis- unemployed unemployed regis- 
- tered | Number | Percent tered 
Number |Percent| Number | Percent 
SR SS ee eee 29, 716 ft ) aes 3 yo 1.1 6, 781 
ERS 6, 591 32, 621 8g SERRE LEA oO ee 1.7 8, 465 
RE FS ENA ‘ 42, 016 3, eRe ge eS 7.2 8, 198 
EE LO, Se FE { 64, 815 4 , are SL Serer 12.1 10, 018 
RS RES SIR 28 41, 373 89, 922 it 4 ete 3) See oe 12,2 14, 761 
Se art a a 38, 749 A se (eae tf eer 8.5 15, 997 
Peicnabetlindnebidbettetes 34, 541 80, 216 _ , RET _* | Serene 6.1 15, 396 
1 
EEL a 32, 539 71, 417 15.7 42, 100 8.2 28, 900 5.5 11, 211 Al 
November.........-....-- 33, 81,406 | 17.8] 52,700} 10.3] 30,300 5.7 11, 721 
December... ............- 35, 114, 695 25. 0 72, 326 13.3 32, 522 6.0 16, 947 . 
Ai 
1935 Ay 
0 BOP ee 100,839 | 21.7} 91,100} 17.2] 35,600 6.6 27, 218 b 
F A SPC 98, 720 20. 3 88, 600 16.8 36, 600 6.8 29, 893 
ee 90, 754 18.8 72, 981 13.4 36, 495 6.7 27, 058 
GR OES Pe 82, 221 16.9 58, 500 10.6 34, 400 6. 2 16, 112 
Ree es TP Ee * {=a 50, 600 9.1 30, 800 5.5 12, 619 
i inindunssdenbedraihwine , 572 12.3 45, 445 8.3 29, 865 5.4 10, 935 
Be iiakditk Shineinnhonteaa 54,401} 111] 45,900; 8.3] 20,200} 5.2| 11,215 Dp 
SRO See 56, 552 11.4 48, 300 8.7 30, 900 5.5 12, 260 i 
September................ t 60, 810 12.2 51, 045 9.2 30, 861 5.6 12, 54 
ONO nss0sdsascpcscesso 69, 372 8 Dees |e Ss eee ae 10, 564 ( 
November...............-. SP Papen iapenanenksacscsubedinnsebetisknsesschehescces-|---------- 
— ; 


1 Provisional figure 


. 6 Revised +-—— 
‘ Includes not only workers wholly unemployed but also those intermittently employed. 
7 Included with Germany. 
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Summary of Building Construction Reports for 
November 1935 


EASONAL influences were responsible for a moderate curtailment 

in building-construction activity in November. The value of 
building construction for which permits were issued in the principal 
cities of the United States in November amounted to $78,193,000, a 
decrease of 11 percent in comparison with the $88,041,000 reported 
by the same cities in October. All classes of construction shared in 
the decline. 

Compared with a year ago, however, building-construction activity 
registered a pronounced improvement. The value of construction 
permits issued in November 1935 was 89 percent greater than in the 
corresponding month of 1934. The largest increase occurred in new 
residential buildings but marked gains also were shown in new non- 
residential buildings and in additions, alterations, and repairs to 
existing buildings. 


Comparisons, November 1935 with October 1935 


A summary of building construction in 777 identical cities for 
October and November 1935 is given in table 1. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 777 Identical Cities, 
October and November 1935 








Number of buildings Estimated cost 





Class of construction 


Novem- | October mm November} October 
ber 1935 1935 change 1935 1935 





All construction 34, 831 —27.1 |$78, 193, 199 |$88, 041, 302 


New residential buildings 4,770 —21.8 34, 865, 503 
New nonresidential buildings 6, 914 —29.6 30, 736, 244 
Additions, alterations, and repairs 23, 147 —27.4 | 17,316,765 | 22, 439, 555 
































A decline of 27 percent occurred in the number of buildings for which 
permits were issued in November as compared with the previous 
month. Estimated cost of construction decreased by nearly $10,- 
000,000. Measured by the value of permits issued a decrease of 
$5,123,000 in expenditures was indicated for additions, alterations, 
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and repairs, $4,084,000 for new residential buildings, and $641 (9 


for new nonresidential buildings. 

The estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and the numer of 
families provided for by dwellings for which permits were issiied jy 
October and November 1935 are shown in table 2. 


Table 2. 





Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of the 


Number of Families Provided for in 777 Identical Cities, October ang 


November 1935 








Number of families 

















Estimated cost of housekeeping provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 
Kind of dwelling . eee 
November | October er- | Novem- | October | Per- 
centage 2 F centag 
1935 1935 | Change | Der 1985 | 1935 | itage 
I Bek cidd ded wieandcintinbecddaans $30, 716, 559 |$34, 491, 333 —10.9 8, 033 8, 722 —79 
SE eee REET: ee Pee 18, 478, 521 | 23,593,287] —21.7| 4,325] 5,633  —x9 
a es nail abil 1, 232,368 | 1,342,189 —8.2 436 450 31 
Eee a 11, 005,670 | 9,555,857 | +15.2 3, 272 2, 639 +24 0 




















1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


In comparison with the previous month, the estimated cost of new 
housekeeping dwellings for which permits were issued declined 11 
percent in November. An increase in expenditures was indicated for 
multifamily dwellings, but losses were reported for one-family and 
two-family dwelling units. The number of families provided for by all 
types of dwellings decreased by 8 percent in November. The number 
of families provided for in multi-family-dwelling units increased, but 
a loss was shown in the number of families provided for by one-family 
and two-family dwelling units. 


Comparisons, November 1935 with November 1934 


A summary of building construction in 769 identical cities for 
November 1934 and November 1935 is given in table 3. 





























Table 3.—Summary of Building Construction in 769 Identical Cities, 
November 1934 and 1935 
Number of buildings Estimated cost 

Class of construction Per- | Per- 

we ses a ys cent- | November | November | cent- 
change change 
All construction........-----------------+-- 34,715 | 28,552 | +21.6 |$78, 279, 655 |$41, 418,233 | +89.0 
New residential buildings_................. 4,728 | 2,084 |+-126.9 | 30,683,503 | 9,970,619 | +207.7 
New nonresidential buildings_-_...........- 6, 888 5, 645 22.0 | 30, 202,067 | 18,521,893 | +63. l 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_--...... 23,099 | 20,823 10.9 |. 17,304,085 | 12,925,721 | +84.6 
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Permits were issued for 2,644 more new residential buildings in 
November 1935 than in November 1934. Substantial gains were 
also shown in the number of new nonresidential buildings and in 
additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings. The gain 
in November over the corresponding month of 1934 in the estimated 
expenditures for new residential buildings was more than $20,000,000; 
for new nonresidential buildings the increase was nearly $12,000,000; 
and for additions, alterations, and repairs to existing buildings the 
gain was in excess of $4,000,000. 

Table 4 presents, in summary form, the estimated cost of house- 
keeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in such 
dwellings, for the months of November 1934 and November 1935. 
Table 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and of the 


Number of Families Provided for in 769 Identical Cities, November 1934 and 
1935 


——— 








Estimated cost of housekeeping | Number of families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 





Kind of dwelling 


November Novem- | Novem- P — 
1934 ber 1935 | ber 1934 change 


All types...........-- TE IE ot $30, 618, 503 | $9, 962, 619 7, 989 2,798 | +185.5 
1-family 18, 379, 965 , 4, 283 1,923 | +122.7 


2-family ! .~1, 236, 868 , 438 217 | +101.8 
Multifamily ? 11, 001, 670 ’ 3, 268 658 | +396.7 
































| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Compared with the corresponding month of last year, the number 
of families provided for in new dwellings in November increased by 
185 percent. All types of family dwelling units for which permits 
were issued registered substantial increases. The estimated cost of 


housekeeping dwellings in November 1935 was $20,650,000 greater 
than in November 1934. 


Important Building Projects 


PreRMIts were issued during November for the following important 
building projects: In Boston, Mass., for school buildings to cost 
nearly $1,400,000; in Newburyport, Mass., for a high-school building 
to cost nearly $500,000; in Providence, R. I., for a school building to 
cost nearly $500,000; in Newark, N. J., for an institutional building 
to cost $3,000,000; in New York City—in the Borough of The Bronx, 
for apartment houses to cost over $1,600,000; in the Borough of 
Brooklyn, for apartment houses to cost over $3,312,000, and for. school 
buildings to cost nearly $2,000,000; in the Borough of Manhattan, 
for an institutional building to cost over $1,400,000; and in the Bor- 
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ough of Queens, for apartment houses to cost over $1,000,000: jn 
Peoria, Ill., for a warehouse to cost over $360,000; in St. Louis Mo, 
for a school building to cost nearly $500,900; in Sioux Falls, S. Dak, 
for an addition to a high-school building to cost over $600, 000; ‘ 
Baltimore, Md., for factory buildings to cost over $200,000; in F rank. 
fort, Ky., tor a ‘seheol building to cost over $200,000; and i in Dallas, 
Tex., for stores and mercantile buildings to cost nearly $400,000. 
Contracts were awarded by the Procurement Division of the 
United States Treasury Department for a post office and Federg| 
courthouse building at Vicksburg, Miss., to cost nearly $450,000: for 
a post office and Federal courthouse in Galveston, Tex., to cost 
nearly $600,000; and for a post office and Federal courthouse jy 
Waco, Tex., to cost over $300,000. A contract was awarded by the 
Housing Division of the Public Works Administration for the West 
Side housing project in Cleveland, Ohio, to cost over $3,000,000. 





Building Construction in October 1935: Revised Figures 


ETAILED figures on building construction, as compiled by the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics for the month of October 1935, are 
presented in this article. The data are the same as published in 
the monthly pamphlet for October, except for certain minor revisions 
or corrections. 


Building Construction in Principal Cities 


Tue value of all building construction for which permits were issued 
totaled $87,145,000 in October 1935 as against $74,100,000 in Septem- 
ber, a gain of 17.6 percent. The details are shown in table 1. 

During the first 10 months of 1935 permits were issued for buildings 
valued at more than $674,000,000, an increase of over 64 percent 
compared with the first 10 months of the preceding year. Permits 
were issued during the first 10 months of 1935 for residential buildings 
valued at $232,000,000, an increase of over 162 percent in comparison 
with the corresponding period of 1934. 


Table 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 753 Identical Cities, September 
and October 1935 



































Number of buildings Estimated cost 
Class of construction 
October| , 5°P-_| Percent-| October | September | Pee?" 
1935 | em age 1935 1935 ge 

1935 | change ch: ange 
All construction.......................... 47,378 | 43, 685 +8. 5 |$87, 144, 722 |$74, 092, 872 +17.8 
New residential buildings-_............... 5,962 | 5,163 +15. 5 | 34,372,492 | 25, 609, 347 +34.2 
New nonresidential buildings... .......-- 9,672 | 8,012 +20.7 | 30,427,029 | 27, 936, 287 bry 

Additions, alterations, and repairs. ----.-.- 31, 744 | 30, 510 +4.0 | 22, 345, 201 | 20, 547, 238 +8. 
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The information in this study is based on reports received by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics from 753 identical cities having a popula- 
tion of 10,000 or over. The data are collected from local building 
officials on forms mailed by the Bureau, except in the States of Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Penn- 
sylvania, where the State departments of labor collect and forward 
the information to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in the 
accompanying tables are estimates made by prospective builders 
on applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. Only 
building projects within the corporate limits of the 753 cities covered 
are included. In addition to the reports furnished by local building 
inspectors, the Bureau collects data concerning the value of contracts 
awarded for Federal and State buildings. This information is in- 
cluded in the study for the 753 cities. In September the value of 
Federal and State awards amounted to $10,747,000; in October, 
38,210,000. 

Index numbers of indicated expenditures for each of the different 
types of building construction and of the number of family-dwelling 
units provided are given in table 2. The monthly trends for the 
major classes of building construction and for the number of family- 
dwelling units provided during 1933, 1934, and the first 10 months 
of 1935 are shown graphically by the accompanying charts. Not 
since October 1931 has the index of the value of permits for residential - 
construction nor the index of families provided for been so high as 
in the current month. 
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INDEXES VALUE % BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


(Monthly Average 1929-100) 
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Table 2.—Index Numbers of Families Provided for and of Indicated Expenditures 
for Building Construction 


[Monthly average, 1929= 100] 
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Comparison of October with September 1935 


A.rnoues for the country as a whole the total value of building 
construction for which permits were issued in October was 17.6 per- 
cent above the September level, the increase was by no means evenly 
distributed. (See table 3.) With the exception of the West North 
Central and the South Atlantic regions, however, all parts of the coun- 
try shared in the improvement. The largest increase was registered 
by the East South Central Division where the total value of buildings 
for which permits were issued advanced 63.9 percent. In the East 
North Central Division the total valuation of buildings for which 
permits were issued was 52.6 percent greater than in September. 
Substantial gains were likewise reported for the Middle Atlantic and 
New England regions. The increase in the Mountain and Pacific 
regions averaged about 11 percent. On the other hand, the West 
South Central States showed only a fractional advance. 
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Table 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 753 Identica] 
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Cities 
September and October 1935 : which 
: ; pes. Septe! 
New residential buildings (esti- New nonresidential buildings (est 
mated cost) mated cost) — 
Geographic division ‘ilies. 
October | September a October | September | Percent. 
1935 1935 ohne 1935 1935 | te AL 
‘i show’ 
All divisions. ..........-....- $34, 372, 492 | $25,609,347 | +34.2 | $30, 427,029 | $27,936,287 +4, of 19 
New England__............-- 2,458,315 | 1,647,846 | +49.2| 1,399,139] 1,520,253; —. 
Middle Atlantic...........__. 10, 581,575 | 7,510,709 | +40.9| 11,927,869] 8,396,167) 44, Me WO): 
East North Central -_........- 8, 009, 220 4, 775, 944 +67. 7 7, 728, 474 4, 391, 380 476 b ild 
West North Central_........- 1, 650,621 | 1,868,023} —11.6| 1,035,501] 4,450,340, _ +9: ul 
South Atlantic_....-..--._._- 3,814,495 | 3, 715, 467 +2.7| 2,675,545 | 3,805,118 | > HR, Oc 
East South Central... ....._- 862, 624 405,610 | +112.7 674, 421 “647,303 | +423) fee 
West South Central_.......-- 2, 000, 805 1, 353, 032 +47.9 2, 227, 157 2, 354, 226 | ~5.4 f th 
NS ESR PETS. 699, 677 672, 715 +4.0 541, 513 208,935} +159) Mee? 
SE. POO TR 4, 295,160 | 3,660,001} +17.4] 2,217,320] 2,253,565| 1, perce 
Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated denti 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) as gl 
Nun : 
Geographic division ber of oqins 
October | September Mal October | September —. cities gain 
1935 1935 |Change| 1985 1935 | Shanes by tl 
es cost 
All divisions................- $22, 345, 201 |$20, 547,238 | +8.8 |$87, 144, 722 |$74,002,872 | +17.6/ 71 MR table 
New England_.............- 2, 203,673 | 1,657,314 | +33.0]| 6,061,127 | 4,834,413 | +25.4| 0; 
Middle Atlantic............ 8, 036,413 | 7,146,458 | +12.5 | 30, 545,857 | 23,053,334 | +32. 5 i) Je abl 
East North Central. _......- 3, 582,712 | 3,491,728 | +2.6| 19,320,406 | 12,659,052 | +52.6 18) 
West North Central_.....-.- 1,110,966 | 1,310,769 | —15.2| 3,797,178 | 7,629,132 | —50.2 6) a 
South Atlantic. .......-..... 2, 548, 591 | 2,006,493 | +27.0| 9,038,631] 9,527,078) —5.1 1 — 
East South Central_........- 803, 989 475,021 | +69.3 | 2,341,034] 1,427,934 | +63.9 n 
West South Central .......-- 824,193 | 1,335,190 | —38.3| 5,052,155] 5,042,448/ +0.2 45 
OE ER ET 394, 022 581, 144 | —32.2| 1,635,212 | 1,462,794 | +11.8 2 Ge 
Bi Pacneanabthpconncesodehd 2,840,642 | 2,543,121 | +11.7| 9,353,122 | 8, 456,687 | +10.6 
Living quarters for 8,596 families will be provided in the new dwell- & avai 
ings for which permits were issued in October. Compared with the IB new ; 
. >. . > > .* . . Mid 
6,676 family-dwelling units provided in September, this is an increase East 
° . : jest 
of 28.8 percent. Details of the number and cost of the family-dwelling Sout 
. > * > > > ° ast 
units provided in September and October in the 753 cities for which West 
. . . * . a our 
information is available are given in table 4. Pacit 
Table 4.—Summary of Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Units Bee 
Provided in 753 Identical Cities, September and October 1935 
Number of families provided for nar G 
in new dw Estimated cost 
Kind of dwelling Percent: 
October | September | ” ral October | September | f°": “7 
1935 1935 change 1935 1935 change Alld 
es be 
Bi webe iii  Daabak 8, 596 6,676 | +28.8 | $33,998,322 | $25, 512, 347 q +3.3 pe 
Sie 5. 22535. ee 5, 503 4,776 | +15.2| 23,100,776} 20,171,729 +14.5 ion 
EN Scckiincadncenecbattinnct- 439 447 —1.8} 1,301,689 1,338,080 ~2/ East 
Multifamily ?_...............-- 2, 654 1,453 | +82.7] 9,595,857} 4,003,038 | +139. Wes 
— Mot 
Paci 


1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 


2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Permits issued in October showed a decided increase in multifamily 
and 1-family dwellings. The increase in multifamily dwellings was 
especially pronounced in the Middle Atlantic States. The number 
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of dwelling units that will be provided by the 2-family dwellings for 
which permits were issued in October fell somewhat short of the 
September level. 


Comparison of October 1934 with October 1935 


Au branches of the industry in virtually all parts of the country 
showed increases in October, compared with the corresponding month 
of 1934. Residential construction, however, continued to lead the 
way. As against a total valuation of $11,527,609 for the residential 
buildings for which permits were issued in October 1934, the valuation 
in October 1935 was $34,312,021, a gain of nearly 200 percent. Each 
of the nine geographic divisions showed an increase of more than 100 
percent and in the East South Central Division the value of the resi- 
dential buildings for which permits were issued was nearly six times 
as great as in the corresponding month of 1934. Part of the large 
gains in residential construction was accounted for by awards made 
by the Housing Division of the Public Works Administration for low- 
cost housing projects. Details by geographic division are shown in 
table 5. 


Table 5.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in 746 Identical Cities, 
October 1934 and October 1935 








New residential buildings (estimated | New nonresidential buildings (esti- 
cost) mated cost) 





Geographic division 


October October Percentage October October | Percentage 
1935 1934 change 1935 1934 change 





All divisions $34, 312,021 | $11, 527, 609 +197.7 $19, 371, 965 +56.7 


New England 2, 453, 815 1, 156, 185 +112, 2 2, 252, 513 —37.9 
Middle Atlantic 10, 575, 575 4, 452, 150 +137. 5 4, 178, 617 +185. 4 
East North Central 7, 983, 1, 234, 287 +546.8 +91.3 
West North Central x 719, 032 +127.2 —12.8 
South Atlantic 1, 270, 712 +199. 8 “ —.8 
East South Central +-595. 7 +5.6 
West South Central +149. 0 ‘ +130. 3 

292, 800 +140.8 173, 114 +213. 2 
Pacific 4, 295, 160 1, 478, 387 +190. 5 3, 282, 711 —32.5 
































Additions, alterations, and Total construction (estimated 
repairs (estimated cost) cost) 





Geographic division 


age 


1935 1934 age one 


change 


October | October | Percent- October Percent- 
1 





$22, 339, 515 |$17,952,775 | +24.4 


2, 203,623 | 1,992,211 | +10.6 
8, 036, 163 +26. 5 
3, 580, 032 +24. 2 
1, 110, 791 +16. 2 
2, 548, 591 +36. 4 
807, 289 +38.1 
817, 387 +16.5 
394, 997 +20. 4 
2, 840, 642 +24. 1 
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Although lagging behind residential construction, new nonreg). 
dential building and additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures were well above a year ago. The October valuation {y 
additions, alterations, and repairs showed a gain of 24.4 percent jy 
comparison with the corresponding month of 1934, with each of th. MPtable 
geographic divisions sharing in the improvement. In new nonreg. 




















tem 
dential construction the gain over October 1934 was 56.7 pe reent, J —— 
but confined to 5 of the 9 geographic divisions. 

The type of dwelling and estimated cost of the dwelling units = 
provided by the new residential buildings for which permits wer, ' 
issued in 746 identical cities in October 1935 and October 1934 are 
shown in table. we 

All typ 
Table 6.—Summary of Estimated Cost and Number of Family-Dwelling Unit; ner 
Provided in 746 Identical Cities, October 1934 and October 1935 Forest! 
=—= Hydro 
i Naval 

Number of families provided f 
Bae nay mt oes ~ Estimated cost Cc 
Kind of dwelling — a 
‘i October | October | Percentage} October October | Percentage Gr 
1935 1934 change 1935 1934 change -. 
? ——_—_—___—. repa 
| All types......------------- 8,574 | 3,319 | +158. | $93,987,851 | $11,408,334 | +1059 fe RC 
i 1-family_---.----------.---- 5, 481 2, 220 +146.9 | 23,040, 305 8,169,811; +1929 a. 
| 2-family 1........----------- 439 247 +77.7 | 1,301, 689 936, 320 +39. Water 
| Multifamily *..--....------ 2, 654 852 +211.5| 9,595,857 | 2,362, 203 +306.2 White 
b Misce 























? 1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. == 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Living quarters will be provided for more than two and one-half 
times as many families by the buildings for which permits were issued & 
in October 1935 than the number provided for in the same month B 
of 1934. All types of dwellings shared in the increase, but the gain 
was most pronounced in multifamily dwellings. 


} Construction from Public Funds P Allty 
Dus chiefly to the decided pick-up in awards for new non-F ederal Feet 
projects by the Public Works Administration, public construction Nav 
awards in October showed a sharp gain over September. The largest aa 
increase occurred in awards for road-building and water and sewerage . 


projects. The value of awards for naval vessels and for building & Rive 
construction was also higher than in September. The largest decrease J ste 
occurred in river, harbor, and flood-control work. Mis 

Data concerning the value of contracts awarded and force-account  — 
work approved during the months of September and October 1935, for 1] 
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ederal construction projects financed from the Public Works Admin- 
‘stration fund, from regular governmental appropriations, and by The 
Works Program are shown in table 7, by type of construction. 


able 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on 
Construction and White-Collar Projects Financed from Federal Funds, Sep- 


tember and October 1935! 








Type of construction 


Total 


The Works Program ? 


Regular Governmental 
appropriations 





October 
1935 


September 
1935 


October 
1935 


September 
1935 


October 
1935 


September 
1935 





Building - -. 

Electrification 

Forestry - - - - 

Hydroelectric power plants. -- 

Naval vessels 

Plant, crop, and livestock 
conservation 

Public roads: 
Reads....ncicitece= wogeee= 
Grade-crossing elimina- 


Reclamation 
River, harbor, 

control 
Streets and roads * 
Water and sewerage systems. 
White-collar projects 
Miscellaneous 


§$132, 172, 215 


3 $117,213, 364 


$45, 514, 708 


3$49 493,728 


$38, 538, 014 


3 $32, 401, 819 








5 36, 800, 654 
330, 502 

960 

2, 344, 800 
4, 305, 872 
418, 532 

42, 755, 588 


3, 562, 956 


0 
5, 240, 910 





331, 126, 115 
90 


3 25,329, 552 
1, 288, 367 


0 
33, 105, 771 
5 30, 380, 639 


6, 403, 915 
204, 570 
960 


974, 164 





7, 179, 602 


3 3, 007, 166 


31, 712, 577 
8 24, 779, 511 
846, 908 


3 6, 427, 788 
3 2, 461, 483 


9, 102, 729 
65 


2, 672, 337 
48, 471 





3 8, 426, 249 
44 


3 4, 135, 036 
236, 427 


635, 616 














Type of construction 


Public Works Administration 





Non-Federal 





N.L. 


R. A. 


E.R. A 


. A. 1935 6 





October 
1935 


September 
1935 


October 
1935 


September 
1935 


October 
1935 


September 
1935 





F All types 


Building 
Electrification 


—— 


$12, 699, 773 


$11, 519, 024 


$17, 482, 000 


$21, 003, 660 


5$17,937,720 


$2, 795, 133 

















3, 218, 957 


10, 182, 974 





10, 713, 886 





5 9, 515, 767 
60 


7, 730, 583 
112, 016 











' Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Does not include data for that part of The Works Program operated by the Works Progress Adminis- 


Re 


vised. 
‘ Other than those re 


b 
' Includes $2,569,975, low cost 
‘Not ineluded in The Works 


the Bureau of Public Roads. 
using project (Housing Division, P. W. A.). 
Program. 
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The value of public-building and highway-construction yap, 
financed wholly by appropriations from State funds, as reported }y 
the various State governments, for October 1934 and September an; 
October 1935, is shown in table 9, by geographic divisions. 


Table 9.— Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly by State Funds ' 






































Value of awards for public Value of awards for highway 
buildings construction 
Geographic division , 
October | September! October October | September he 
1935 1935 1934 1935 1935 4 
| L i 
Be GHW oo i on esol? $1, 213, 520 | $1, 659, 829 $871,013 | $3,125,671 | $7,032,633 | $5, 920 ga 
New England...........-....- 20, 628 33, 749 28,600| 292,386 | 594,064 | 24 = 
Middle Atlantic.............-- 185, 573 0 266, 926 428, 046 556, 940 345, 564 
East North Central_........-- 57, 736 98, 196 329, 365 65, 497 358, 545 1, 440. 073 
West North Central_......._.- 165, 375 86, 092 0 119, 492 | 475, 483 392, 439 
South Altantie................ 470, 009 169, 324 108, 906 138, 032 1, 764, 366 594. 39 
East South Central... .-......- 0 33, 000 0 192, 703 | 37, 677 )21.8 
West South Central_._.....__- 310, 061 1, 198, 997 67, 923 690, 127 871, 123 
= a ea 1, 248 2, 656 550 133, 548 | 67,001 29.777 
ES ROC as Eee 2, 890 37, 815 68,743 | 1,065,840 | 2,307,434 | 2, 194 59: 








The value of awards for public buildings financed from State funds 
was considerably lower in October than in September, but. higher 
than in October 1934. The value of State awards for highway con- 
struction in October amounted to over $3,000,000. It was less than 
the September valuation, but was only slightly more than half the 
October 1934 valuation. 
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Food Prices in November 1935 


URING November retail food costs continued the gradual 

upward trend which began in July. The index rose from 80.5 
vercent of the 1923-25 average on October 22 to 81.5 percent on 
November 19. When converted to a 1913 base these indexes are 
127.6 and 129.2. 

The 1.2 percent rise in the index of food costs in November followed 
rather closely the pattern of normal seasonal change. The outstand- 
ing group changes during the month were increases in the cost of 

Pdairy products, and fruits and vegetables, and decreases in the cost 
of meats, and fats and oils. Less pronounced changes took place in 
the remaining four groups with slight increases in cost of cereals, and 
ugar and sweets, and slight decreases in cost of eggs, and beverages 
and chocolate. 

The rise of 4.2 percent in the cost of dairy products was due prin- 
cipally to a 12.5 percent increase in the price of butter. Advances 
in the price of butter were reported by each of the 51 cities, and ranged 
from 4.7 percent in Butte to 17.6 percent in Indianapolis. Cheese 
prices rose 1.1 percent and both cream and fresh milk prices advanced 
eight-tenths of 1 percent. There was virtually no change in the price 
sof evaporated milk. 

The retail cost of fruits and vegetables rose 9.9 percent, due almost 
entirely to an advance of 12.0 percent in the cost of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Potatoes, with an increase of 27.2 percent, made the 
largest price change of any of the 84 foods during the month. Ad- 
vances ranging from 5.6 percent in Cleveland to 72.2 percent in 
Seattle were reported by each of the 51 cities. The increases were 
slightly less marked in the East North Central area than in the other 
sections. Banana prices advanced 13.0 percent with all cities except 
Mobile, New Orleans, Los Angeles, and Detroit reporting increases. 
The only item in the fresh fruit and vegetable group which showed a 
significant price decline was green beans, which dropped 13.3 percent, 
partially offsetting the sharp October advance. An increase of 2.6 
percent in the price of beans canned with pork, and decreases of 
2.4 percent in the price of navy beans and prunes were the most 
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important price changes in the canned and the dried-fruit and vege. 
tables groups. 

Meat costs declined 3.4 percent, continuing the downward move. 
ment which began in September. The decline was greatest for beg 
and pork, particularly the more expensive cuts. Veal and lam} 
prices fell only slightly, and poultry prices remain practically yp. 
changed. The cost of meats declined in all of the 51 cities, with th 
exception of Dallas where there was no change. The downwari 
tendency was most pronounced in the northeastern cities and leas 
pronounced in the southwestern cities. The most significant change 
took place in the price of pork loin, which declined an average of 
8.0 percent, and sirloin steak, which dropped 5.4 percent. 

The 3.2-percent decline in the cost of fats and oils resulted largely 
from a 7.5-percent drop in the price of lard. The decrease in lard 
prices was less marked in the South and far West than in other sections 
of the country. San Francisco is the only city which reported an 
increase. | 

An average increase of 1.1 percent in the price of white bread was 
the most important change in the cereal and bakery-products group. 
Twenty-three of the 51 cities included in the index reported price 
advances and 5 reported slight reductions. Increases ranging between 
5.5 and 10.3 percent occurred in the following seven cities: Milwaukee, 
Bridgeport, New Haven, Indianapolis, Houston, Kansas City, and 
Norfolk. The price of no other item in the cereal and bakery-prod- 
ucts group advanced as much as 1.0 percent during the month. The 
only significant decline took place in the price of cornmeal which 
dropped eight-tenths of 1 percent. The index of the group as a whole 
rose six-tenths of 1 percent. 

Eggs show a lack of uniformity in price changes, with decreases 
reported by 26 cities and increases by the remaining 25. In general 
the price of eggs declined in cities along the Atlantic seaboard and 
in the southern and western sections of the country. With few 
exceptions the cities in the north central areas reported increases. 

Chocolate prices dropped 2.8 percent in November, continuing the 
decline which began in August. This was the only item in the bever- 
ages and chocolate group which showed a significant change in price. 

There was little or no change in the price of the commodities included 
in the sugar and sweets group, which cost advanced less than two- 
tenths of 1 percent. 
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Table 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by 
Commodity Groups 


November and October 1935 and November 1934 


[1923-25 = 100] 








Commodity group 








foods 
sas C eres uls and bakery products 


Dairy products 
Eggs 
Fruits = vegetables 


Beverages and chocolate 
Fats a0 @itaescbonons--...-< Seer 
Sugar and sweets 
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1 The indoass for individual cities, computed by weights representing purchases of all foods, are combined 
with the use 0 es weights. 


? Computed with revised weights and based on prices of 42 foods prior to Jan. 2, 1935, and of 84 foods since 
that date. 


Average prices of 84 commodities for 51 large cities combined are 
shown in table 2. These average prices are weighted both by family 


purchases in the cities represented and by the population affected. 


This table compares average prices in November with those for 
October 1935. 


Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined! 


November and October 1935 
[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to January 1935] 








1935 





Oct. 22 





Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
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Table 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined—c,, 


November and October 1935—Continued 




















Article 
Nov. 19 
Meats—Continued 
Pork: Cents 
| ED EE EE Se a, ae pound 35.8 33.4 
J SSR Se ea hs 30. 1 28. 1 
NR EES CRIES A Ae 44.2 45.4 
tare RI TE A alictS lella E S. 38.9 39. 5 
= IE TE A RR, Mle i tN, Gs: le 49.9 50.3 
lie ane ole A (lh ATE, Se de 32.9 33. 2 
ec RY Sa ES RAC RORRS FT: 28. 5 28.9 
EE EE A 2 a a =e 12.9 12.6 
MRS eee tangle ee Me ee RR BL 21.6 21.4 
BRS GIT. a es Re ea 28. 0 27.5 
pens ha ES Se ial LINE Recline Bi, 33.8 33. 5 
Poultry: 
ee a cn dune 30.9 30.8 
EE ISIE 16-0z. can... 13.2 13.2 
RA A 24.5 24. 2 
Dairy products: 
ee pound... 38.8 35. 4 
en eee ee eee een 27.1 26.9 
EE eee ae a ae ne \% pint-. 14.5 14. 5 
AE ar RI A ei uart.- 11.5 11.5 
<< ~ are 1444-02. can... 6.8 6.8 
» «sd LE, ow bl i RR Sy) ERD RES. ead? pea) 44.2 45.1 
Fruits and vegetables: 
Fresh: nee 
a ee: Se ee eee ee und. 4.8 4.6 4.4 
. ‘siti tea SERE 46 Be CORPS PS ao 7.0 6. 5 6.2 
SEE TT EE ES dozen.. 31.5 31.1 30. 3 
CO te aN RET OF de A PRE TD IIS 6 5° d 33.9 33. 0 33. 5 
| NSS NGO Se es eee pound... 11.3 12.1 13.1 
Sie lian elec Nae iia aie do__.. 2.7 2.6 2.5 
eS ee ee ee ee bunch... 5.0 4.8 4.5 
Re a cg el hi lO: aig acs. stalk_- 8.9 8.6 8.1 
rks are 0 DLE) i ee head_. 9.3 9.3 8.4 
a pound.. 3.9 3.8 3.7 
| ARR SRE -V PET ey eee See he d 2.3 1.9 1.8 
i Rao se A NE sl AR "nae 6.3 6.1 6.4 
Sweetpotatees a oe ey el ee ee eee 3.1 2.8 2.8 
RTS Ass Naa no. 2% can.-. 19.1 19.3 19.3 
a ligllRS ag te EE ATE te d 22. 6 22. 5 22.7 
SGT EL PLO ILI TEE LS do_..- 22.6 22. 6 22. 6 
SSS ae no. 2 can_- 25. 7 25. 7 25. 7 
ES ERE BS CELI: 11.5 11.5 11.5 
eal CTR a lala 16-0z. can_- 7.2 7.0 7.0 
, SR aa ORHAN A Rae ee ETS no. 2 can.. 11.8 11.8 11.9 
pe A Area ae ieaie: amebie d 16.4 16.3 16. 4 
| ERT aa EN chee eee 9.4 9.4 9.4 
Ec dtibedocheotbbtubatbadmacs 1044-02. can.. 8.0 8.0 8.0 
i nsndubiiitcannmpeitibencendeeabiidibead pound.. 16. 4 16.3 16. 4 
| NEE SDE PERE TT ee DER Ree cee do.... 10. 2 10. 2 10. 5 
— EE eR ok SCE MRF eae _ je 9. 6 9.6 9. 6 
OSS TS PRPS BE a pers, Sena eseee Bdusiuk 8.6 8.6 8.6 
FR ee as SE Se G0. aa 9.9 9.9 9.9 
» i SAE ro Ce Re do... 5.9 5.9 6.0 
Beverages and chocolate: 
. RET CP ees , Cae do_..- 24.3 24.3 24.4 
~~ Ree Rete © eRe reer ach ree | 68. 1 68.1 68. 2 
ge fatananewianineseuednsseennnnbscenneres 8-02. on... 10.9 = re 
ES SP SRRSRT SE a 8-0z. package 17.5 - . 
Fats and oils: 
PS ES Pe eee: eee pound... 20. 1 21.0 21.7 
esisaetntaag | 3] zo) Bs 
egeta ENE SS Se ee he 
Pi hebclstdttsuiaempagieccochitbimenanatel pint. 24.8 24.9 24.9 
pS ORE 2 SAGES Ree ee ¥ pint... 16.9 16.9 16.9 
eo ae ere cee 19.0 19.0 19.0 
RE SS OE: Eee do... 21.9 22.0 22.0 
Sugar and sweets 
0 8 Re ee a ee a) ee ee 5.9 5.9 5.9 
RE EE I ASC: 24-0z. can... 13.8 13.8 13. 8 
it. condkinibtenccodedéhbactusksatbbhed 18-0z. can_. 14.4 14.4 14.4 
20. 2 20.3 20. 4 
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Details by Regions and Cities 


Durina November retail food costs rose in 44 of the 51 cities in- 
cluded in the index. All six of the cities which reported lower costs 
were in the South Atlantic and the East South Central areas. The 
seventh city, Milwaukee, reported no change. 

The largest increase in costs, 4.8 percent, occurred in Seattle where 
there was a marked advance in the prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
At the other extreme, Birmingham reported a 1.8 percent decline in 
food costs largely as a result of lower prices for beef, pork, poultry, 
and eggs. 

Between November 20, 1934, and November 19, 1935, food costs 
advanced in all of the 51 cities. These increases ranged from 4.1 
percent in Seattle to 14.0 percent in Indianapolis. Although the rise 
in costs was rather uniformly distributed among the various cities, 
the upward movement was most marked in the North Central, the 
Middle Atlantic, and the South Atlantic areas, and least marked in 
the South Central, New England, and the Pacific sections. 

Index numbers of the average retail cost of all foods by cities are 
shown in table 3 for November and October 1935, and for earlier 
periods as indicated, beginning with November 15, 1930. 


Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of all Foods, by Cities! 


November and October 1935 and November 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1930 
[1923-25 = 100} 








1935 2 1933 ? 
Region and city 





Nov.19} Nov. 5|Oct. 22 y .6|Nov.21| Nov.7 





Average: 51 cities combined..| 81.5 | 80.4 70.8 | 70.8 
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! The indexes for individual cities, eeisiine by weights eaeatie purchases of a!l foods, are aebtied 
with the use of population weights. 


Computed with revised weights and based upon prices of 42 foods prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods 
ike that date. . 
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Table 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of all Foods, by Cities— (ont, only 
November and October 1935 and November 1934, 1933, 1932, and 1930 —Con, fp ©t 
[1923-25 = 100] whic 
—=: Fe 
1935 1934 1933 1932 | 1939 for } 
Region and city — ou 
iu 
Nov.19| Nov. 5) Oct. 22) Oct. 8) Nov.20) Nov. 6|Nov.21| Nov. 7|Nov.15 Noy; Br 
a ie date 
East North Central_.._....-- 80.8} 79.9] 80.2| 80.1] 73.1] 73.5] 698) 69.4| 63.3 95; fae elgb 
I ceneneieergetes 80.8 | 79.7] 80.3] 801] 73.5| 73.7] 69.9] 70.2] 67.5 yy peri 
Cincinnati. -.-..-.....- 84.7] 83.2] 84.2] 83.4] 75.7] 760] 725] 71.0] 629) 102) I 
Cleveland............... 79.1] 79.1] 787] 79.0] 726] 73.2] 68.9] 68.2] 61.1) go¢ D 
Columbus, Ohio--------- 82.6] 81.6] 81.5] 822] 75.5] 75.9] 704] 69.7] 61.3) 55 
a it cetht eadagiall 80.8] 79.5 | 79.9] 79.2] 71.4] 72.0] 68.6] 67.4! 57.5) gm com 
Indianapolis_...........- 79.9) 78.5) 78.4)° 78.2] 701) 70.4) 69.3) 68.8) 61.9) %% N 
Milwaukee..------_..__- 82.5] 81.5] 825] 81.7| 75.8] 760] 71.9] 728] 66.2! 955 to 
NN iiss 81.3} 80.4] 80.4| 809] 74.8] 74.2] 71.3] 71.3] 63.0) 95) h 
Springfield, Ill.......... 79.9| 78.5| 783| 782| 71.7| 729| 680| 680| 6.2) gw; me Dne 
West North Central___.._... 84.1] 821] 824] 81.6| 77.2] 77.6] 70.5] 70.9| 64.6) 95, food 
Kansas City__.......--- 82.7] 80.8] 81.4] 80.9] 77.1] 788] 69.7] 70.8] 66.6) 950 Tabl 
Minneapolis_...........- 86.4) 84.7} 837] 827] 782] 782] 726] 72.6) 65.6) 979 a 
tai 81.5} 80.0] 80.6] 80.9| 74.6] 74.8] 67.5] 67.0| 61.4) 92) 
8 Pe ee 85.5} 82.9] 83.5] 83.0] 77.8| 78.0] 711] 71.7] 64.7! 95 
ue cara Sie 83.4] 81.4] 81.2] 80.2| 77.4| 77.1] 71.6] 71.4] 63 r 
ry South Atlantic. ...........-- 81.9} 81.1] 81.7] 81.0| 74.6] 747] 70.0] 706] 641!) 43 — 
; | "peta 78.7| 786) 78.7) 784) 71.7] 720] 65.7) 682| 59.8! 3¢ 
a Baltimore. .---.......-.. 84.6] 83.8] £4.9| 83.8] 77.3] 77.2] 73.0] 73.4] 66.5) 9414 
2 Charleston, S. C_-_----- 82.0] 81.8] 821| 81.6| 74.0] 73.8] 69.6] 69.9| 640 957 
Ds Jacksonville. ............ 78.8 | 78.0] 78.5 | 78.4] 71.7] 71.4] 66.1) 66.5) 61.0 1.9 
4 Des wn nstaudenceee 81.8} 80.7] 80.7] 79.7] 74.8] 749] 70.9] 71.7] 66.6) we 
A ss PBST 78.1 | 76.4 | 77.4| 77.6| 71.7] 722] 67.3] 67.5] 61.1) 913 
r avannah. -............-. 81.5} 82.0) 82.0) 81.7] 74.3] 74.1) 60.6) 68.6) 63.3) 937 
bs Washington, D. C__.-_-- 85.7) 84.9] 85.2] 84.5] 77.4] 77.6 | 73.6] 73.4] 67.5 06.3 —- 
4 
# East South Central__.....--- 77.0| 76.9} 77.6| 77.0| 71.7] 724] 66.3] 66.6] 61.0) %41 a 
3 =a as Ch. 
: Birmingham-_.......... 71.8| 72.5] 73.1) 74.1] 67.6] 686] 63.7] 63.7] 59.2 926 — 
a Louisville. .............- 87.0] 86.3] 87.5] 86.6] 78.6] 78.8] 70.3] 71.4] 63.3 9.9 - 
q ee gy SES 78.8 | 77.5) 77.6] 76.2) 74.9] 75.4] 69.2] 69.1] 63.2) 93.9 
; ch aE 76.4] 75.4) 763| 762) 71.1] 71.3| 65.4] 66.3] 620) 953 on 
West South Central........- 79.2| 783) 77.8| 79.3] 75.4] 761) 69.2] 68.3] 623) 4.3 — 
| eee eres 79.7! 79.3) 78.9) 788) 75.2] 75.4) 68.8! 68.0) 63.1 %8 
Houston--.. -- ra eee 79.1 | 781) 77.3) 77.5| 746| 75.4] 67.3] 65.8| 587) 914 oe 
Little Rock... ........... 78.1) 77.2| 76.8] 77.0) 73.1] 73.9] 66.3] 665) 60.0) 2 Nov 
New Orleans--_........-- 84.5) 83.1) 83.0] 82.8) 77.2] 78.6] 72.9| 72.7} 66.6 04. f Nov 
Mountain...........-.-.-.-- 83.8| 83.4] 823| 825] 77.5] 783] 69.2] 69.3| 64.2, v0 Be De 
} Rule 5 Ji ca.csaialiibe 78.2] 76.7| 76.3) 76.5) 74.9| 744] 63.9] 63.9] 61.9) 80.5 
OS os es Leese 86.3} 86.0| 85.2| 85.4] 79.0] 79.9] 71.2] 720] 66.2 9.6 Oct 
Salt Lake City. _-.-...-- 81.1} 80.7] 79.2| 79.4] 75.6] 76.9) 67.4| 66.4] 61.5) 94 Ot 
Pe, ciitednecondsabie 79.3| 78.0| 77.1] 75.9| 748] 75.2] 705) 70.7| 66.4) 029 Me NO 
Los Angeles. ........---- 75.5| 73.8| 73.6| 71.6| 70.7| 71.3| 684) 69.2| 62.5, s8 Me D% 
Portland, Oreg..-....--- 80.1} 78.9} 76.9| 76.4| 73.9] 74.0] 65.7| 663] 64.4) 887 
San Francisco. -.--......- 83.0} 81.8] 81.4] 80.5) 79.7] 79.8] 741] 73.8) 71.5, 97.9 
"SRR REMRORER? ea 80.9} 80.4| 77.2] 768] 75.2| 75.6] 701] 70.0] 65.4) 917 hen 
— Apr 
Me 
: P a 
Retail Food Costs, 1930 to November 19, 1935 Ms 
Tue rise of 8.7 percent in the retail cost of food between Novem- —& & 
ber 20, 1934, and November 19, 1935, resulted very largely from Oe 
increases of 26.7 percent in meats and 26.3 percent in fats and oils. No 
The rise in the cost of cereals, dairy products, eggs, and sugar and > 
sweets was relatively uniform, ranging between 2.9 and 3.7 percent bi 


Beverages and chocolate, with a decrease of 7.3 percent, was the sin 
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only group which declined in cost. A slight upward trend in the 
cost of fresh fruits and vegetables more than offset the declines 
which took place in the cost of canned and dried fruits and vegetables. 

Food costs on November 19, 1935, were 16.7 percent below the level 
for November 15, 1930. Cereals and sugar and sweets were the only 
groups Whose costs were higher than they were on the corresponding 
date 5 years ago. As indicated by the index, the costs of each of the 
eight groups were lower in 1935 than they were in the 1923-25 base 
period. 

Index numbers of the average retail cost of food in 51 large cities 
combined are shown in table 4 for those dates from October 15, 1930, 
to November 19, 1935, for which revised indexes have been computed. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend in the retail cost of all 
foods from 1919 to 1935, inclusive. 


Table 4.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,! by 
Commodity Groups, 1930 and 1932-35, Inclusive ? 


[1923-25 = 100] 
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Food Prices in Hawaii 


ReratL food prices in Hawaii are given in the biweekly press 
releases Showing prices of foods by cities. Copies are available upon 


request. 
Collection and Tabulation of Food Prices 


Tue method used by the Bureau in its collection, review, and 
tabulation of retail prices of food may prove of interest. This state- 
ment was released at the time of the revision of the retail food index 
in October 1935. 

Blank food price schedules are forwarded to branch offices of the 
Federal bureaus in each of the 51 cities for which indexes are com- 
puted. These agents render valuable service in the prompt dis- 
tribution and collection of schedules throughout the cities on alter- 
nate Tuesdays. The schedules go to approximately 2,000 food 
dealers, including grocers, bakers, and dairymen, patronized by wage 
earners and lower-salaried workers. Prices are representative of 
both independent and chain stores. When a dealer can no longer 
continue his service, another is substituted. 

On Wednesday, the schedules with the prices filled in for the cur- 
rent reporting period are returned to the Bureau. These schedules 
begin coming into the Bureau on Thursday, those from a distance 
not arriving until the following Saturday or Monday. All schedules 
are examined for completeness, accuracy, and comparability with 
prices quoted at the preceding period. An effort is made to keep 
the reports from each dealer as nearly comparable in brand, size of 
package, etc., as is consistent with seasonal changes and with chang- 
ing consumer practices. When it is no longer possible to secure prices 
for identical grades or sizes of a given food, in order to make the 
comparison valid from one pricing period to another, prices for a 
similar article are substituted for the current date and for the pre- 
ceding date. 

All prices for each article must be converted to a common unit, 
that which is most generally used. Schedules are then coded for 

‘machine tabulation. Prices from chain stores and from independ- 
ents are weighted by ratios which give them their proper importance 
in the city average. These ratio weights are based upon the reports 
of the Census of Retail Distribution for the year 1929. They will 
be revised when later reports are available for all cities. 

When the schedules have been examined for a city, they are for- 
warded to the machine-tabulation unit for computation and sum- 
marization. There a sheet is prepared for each city showing for 
each of the 84 foods, the number of quotations, the sum of the reported 
prices, the average price and the aggregate weighted for quantity 
purchased, and population. All machine tabulations are then 
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verified back to the schedules. City indexes are computed fr: in ¢}, 
aggregates on the tabulation sheets. Indexes for the United Stato, 
and for the regional areas are computed from a machine sumn Iry of 
these tabulations. From this summary, the average prices {, 
food are also calculated. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics could not render this service to the 
public were it not for the hearty and intelligent cooperation of foo, 
dealers throughout the United States, who not only report prices, y; 
assist the Retail Price Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics jy 
improving this service by responding to memoranda sent out a; 
each price-reporting period requesting explanations as to changes jp 
brands, 1 in sizes of packages, or as to any seeming inconsistency jn 
prices reported. 


’ each 


Gas Prices in October 1935 


ESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured quarterly from 50 cities, 

For many years past these rates have been used for computing 

average prices based on the consumption of 3,000 cubic fect of man. 
ufactured gas and of 5,000 cubic feet of natural gas. 

A new method of reporting prices of gas for household use has 
recently been developed by Ruth J. Powers, a member of the Bureau’: 
staff, and is presented here for the first time. Under this method 
prices for all cities are based on a definite number of heat units, 
instead of the variable number of heat units represented by 3,00 or 
5,000 cubic feet of gas of widely different heating values. Total net 
monthly prices and average prices per thousand cubic feet and per 
therm have been computed for each city for four service classifications 
which include appliances most generally used for domestic purposes 

These prices are based on consumption factors representing the 
heating value of the gas expressed in therms (1 therm equals 1(0,(00 
British thermal units). The services and consumption factors used 
for computing prices are: Range, 10.6 therms; range and manual: 
type water heater, 19.6 therms; range and automatic-storage or 
instantaneous water heater, 30.6 therms; and range, automatic-st orage 
or instantaneous water heater, and refrigerator, 40.6 therms. 

These blocks of consumption have been determined from a careful 
analysis of reports representing conditions in all sections of the United 
States. They have been approved by engineers in the utility field a 
typical of the average use of gas for each service for a 5-room |ouse. 
Prices based on these blocks of consumption provide a means of com 
paring the cost for a specific service in each of the 50 cities. 

The amount of gas used for various services is affected by local 
practices and conditions. This is particularly true of cities located 
in the natural gas fields where low prices encourage a generous Us 
for the services covered in this report and, in addition, promote tlt 
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yse of radiant-type heaters. In cities served with manufactured 
gas, venerated from fuel shipped from a considerable distance, the 
tendency is toward a conservative use of the product. These dif- 
ferences, however, do not detract from the value of a comparison of 
prices based upon a definite standard of consumption. 

The number of cubic feet used for computing prices varies from 
city to city in accordance with the heating value of the gas. The 
heating value for the cities covered in this report ranges from 500 
to 600 British thermal units for manufactured gas and from 800 to 
1,150 British thermal units for natural gas or mixed manufactured 
and natural gas. 

Although the heating value of natural gas is greater than that of 
manufactured gas, the efficiency per British thermal unit that can 
be utilized by the customer is somewhat less because of the sluggish 
nature and lazy flame of natural gas. No adjustment has been 
made for this difference in efficiency. Should further study indicate 
the need for such an adjustment, it will be included in later reports. 

Since November 15, 1934, changes in residential rates for gas have 
become effective in 7 of the 50 cities for which these data are 
collected. These seven cities are in the Atlantic and Central areas. 
For most cities these rate changes resulted in a downward price 
movement for all four services. In Newark, only those customers 
using over 5,000 cubic feet of gas per month were benefited by the 
reduction of rates. Advances of from 7.5 to 7.9 percent were shown 
for the four services in Detroit, and an increase of 2.0 percent for the 
use of a range in the Brooklyn Borough of New York. 

The total monthly bill for gas and prices per thousand cubic feet 
and per therm for each of the 50 cities are shown in table 5. 

Specifications used as the basis for computing prices are those 
applicable to a 5-room house, consisting of living room, two bed- 
rooms, dining room, and kitchen, as shown in the rate schedules. 
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East North Central: 


a 


aa 
4 


il 
Eaenerervensons 
West South Central: 


ns camel 


Springfield_.......... 
Kansas City §........ 


West North Central: 


i 


En cob encties 


Ceeeeees. .......--.. 


a 


EE 
Scranton_..-.-.-.- 


Indiana 


| 
Milwau 
1 The different kinds of gas are indicated as follows: M, 


3 Minimum charge. 


San Francisco... - 
seu nens 


Los Angeles... --.-.---- 
Portland, Oreg-.----- 


Salt Lake City *..-..- 


SEL EIS 
Pacific: 


Little Rock ?.....--- 
Mountain: 
LN 


Washington........-.- 
i 


re oo a aianes 
South Atlantic: 

Richmond...---.-.---- 
East South Central: 


Birmin 


Louisv 


Mem 


Mobi 
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Percentage changes in the monthly bills of specified amounts of 
gas from November 15, 1934, to October 15, 1935, are shown in tible¢. 


Table 6.—Percentage Decrease in the Total Monthly Bill of Specified A; 














Fy: hounts 
of Gas, by Cities 
Oct. 15, 1935, Compared with Nov. 15, 1934 
Heating value Percentage decrease from Nov. 15, 19::;, to 
Kind cubic foot Oct. 15, 1935 
Region and city of * British 
gas ' | thermal units a? 
10.6 therms | 19.6 therms | 30.6 therms | 40.6 therms 
Middle Atlantic: 
es M 525 0 0 4.0 10.1 
New York 
Ee M 537 18.9 19.1 19.1 19.9 
OS SEE M 537 14.7 15.1 15.0 15.0 
Richmond. .-............. M 537 22.0 3.0 8.1 10.0 
East North Central: 
NES deine cette nctben M 800 2.0 5.4 8.0 10.8 
se a M 530 17.5 27.5 27.9 177 
West North Central 
I N 980 6.9 8.0 8 
South Atlantic: 
RS: SET SP N 980 12.7 11.5 10.9 10.4 
| Ea ae M 575 13.9 13.8 13. 7 13.8 























1M indicates manufactured gas, N indicates natural gas. 
2 Increase. 


Retail Prices of Food in the United States and in Certain 
Foreign Countries | 


HE accompanying table brings together the index numbers of 

retail prices of food published by certain foreign countries and 
those of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The base 
periods used in the original reports have been retained. Indexes are 
shown for each year from 1926 to 1931, inclusive, and for the months 
as indicated since January 1932. 

As shown in the table, the number of articles included in the 
indexes for the various countries differs widely. The indexes are not 
absolutely comparable from month to month over the entire period for 
certain countries, owing to slight changes in the list of commodities 
and localities included on successive dates. 
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Table 7.—Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries 





— 





United Czecho- 
Countr YT essennneual States Australia Bulgaria Canada China slovakia 





inistry 
Bureau of ee of General | Domin- Central 


Computing agency..| Labor end Sta- try. ion Bu- | Tariff Bureau of 


reau of 
Statistics tistics Statistics Statistics 








Number of localities- Prague 





Commodities in- 
cluded 





: 
& 


July 1914 


g 
g 


July 1914 





116 
119 
119 
122 
118 
108 


£28 


3117.8 
3126.2 
# 125.5 
3123.1 
114.3 
104. 2 


~~ -— 
——. 7s 
_ 
Seiiemel 
BSSS 
aeonrKsIO 


enn oor 
= 

NZ= 

2Q2cearoS 

S= 

“NS 


109 
113 
110 
109 


100. 1 


NOon 
oorom 
oe wre 


08. 
04. 
03. 
04. 
98. 
80. 
70. 
67. 
66. 
64. 
59. 
64. 


00 OO 
SRBS RBRS 


SSE28 ERRS 


oon. 
oorw 


71 
69. 


SAS 
aown 
COwoae 
~~ Ie O 


479.7 
482.0 
479.9 
480.2 
481.0 


B88 253 
SSSR SERS 


BS3S SBAN 





























! Preliminary, based on average of 1 month in each quarter. 
i computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


y. 
‘ Based on 84 foods after January 2, 1935. 
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Table 7.—Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States ang in 
Foreign Countries—Continued 























.,l Estonia | Finland | France | Germany| Hungary} India Ireland 
Depart- 
se Commis- 
Minist: Federal | Central ment of 
Computing agency-- non of Soc 5; ote Statistical] Office of Leber Industry 
Affairs Livin Bureau | Statistics and Com- 
8 merce 
Number of localities | Tallin 21 Paris 72 Budapest} Bombay 105 
Commodities in- 
eS 52 foods | 14 foods | Foods | 24 foods | 12 foods | 17 foods | 29 loods 
October . 
= January- | January- 
Base=100........... 1913 June 1914| June 1914 — _ 1913 July 1914 | July 1914 | 
ee eee 118 1107.8 2 529 144. 4 113.3 2152 179 
i iicntcictiicmmdaiiniated 112 1115.1 1 536 151.9 124.8 1151 170 
RES. 9". 120 1150. 2 2 539 153. 0 127.7 2144 169 
NED AES 2 e 126 1123. 5 2 584 155. 7 124.1 1146 169 
aE ie 103 971.2 2609 145.7 105. 1 2134 160 
Ec atthiettallscetliente-nchinal 90 869. 0 7611 131.0 96. 2 2102 147 
1932 
ae 83 911.2 561 117.3 89. 8 103 151 
Se ae 80 871.0 567 115.6 93.3 99 144 
September........-. 79 891.4 534 113. 6 92.9 101 134 
December-.--.....--.- 75 910.2 531 112.9 86.7 103 135 
1933 
os aaa 75 869. 8 542 109. 4 86.1 98 5 130 
SE RE 74 881.7 532 113.7 84.4 95 5 126 
September._......-- 81 920. 1 530 114.4 77.3 O4 § 129 
December--......-- 79 881.2 548 117.8 74.3 88 § 140 
1934 
IE sate nknhccdemcienel 78 865. 3 548 116. 5 75.7 R4 $133 
eee ew 77 852. 0 544 117.8 79.6 85 § 129 
September._....-.-- 73 885. 7 525 119.2 77.9 90 § 134 
December. --.....-.- 72 922. 1 516 119.1 75.7 90 § 143 
1935 
Se chitudinindinemenses 76 8 Lee Se aaaiae 118.8 78.2 89 5 136 
ee eine 7  & eee 120. 6 79.8 92 § 132 
September-_-_-.....- OF he EE ek | lee gy de Bay 5140 
a See 2 eee | SE a Ea een Oe 
RR MR Sod ail, OES of SE a a a he 




















ee, 
—— 


T 
italy 
—_ 
Office 
Provin- 


Cial of 
Conomy 


Milan 
] 5 fc ods 
T 
J anuary- 
June 1914 











a Avene computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
or preceding month. 


5 Index 
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Table 7.—Index Numbers of Retail Food Prices in the United States and in 
Foreign Countries—Continued 


—— 
= 


Country 


Computing agency -- 


Number of localities- 


Commodities in- 


cluded 


September 


December. ......... 








Nether- 
lands 


New 
Zealand 


Norway 


Poland 


South 
Africa 


United 
Kingdom 





Bureau 
of Statis- 
tics 


Census 
and Sta- 
tistics 
Office 


Central 
Bureau 
of Sta- 
tistics 


Central 
Statisti- 
cal Office 


Office of 
Census 
and Sta- 
tistics 


Ministry 
of Labor 





Amster- 
dam 


25 


31 


Warsaw 


49 


34 


509 





15 foods 


58 foods 


89 foods 


25 foods 


43 foods 


28 foods 


14 foods 





1911-13 


July 1914 


July 1914 


June 1914 


July 1914 





2161.3 
2 163.0 
7 166.4 
2 162.4 
4150.2 
9 135. 8 


118.8 
119.2 
119.7 
119. 2 


115.5 
116. 5 
121.1 
128.3 


125.5 








3198 
$175 
168 
158 
152 





tate 











3 158 
2152 
3154 
2150 
4140 
9131 


$125 
$124 
#125 
$123 


$119 
6 120 
6123 
* 120 


* 120 
$123 
6125 
$124 





160 
158 
157 
156 
152 





164 
160 
157 
154 


130 





? Average computed by Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


tJu 


ly. 
* Index for following month. 







































WHOLESALE PRICES 





Tab 
Wholesale Prices in November 1935 (With Summary 


Data for First Half of December) 


OLLOWING the recession during October and the first part of 

November wholesale commodity prices strengthened and cop. 
tinued their upward trend through the first week of December 
During the week ending December 7 the all-commodity index rosp 
to within a fraction of a point of the high for the year—81.0—reached 
on September 21. The net gain from November 2 to December 7 
was 1.4 percent. 

Toward the middle of December a general weakening was evidenced. 
and the combined index fell to 80.8 percent of the 1926 average. 

The all-commodity index during the month of November advanced 
0.1 percent to 80.6. The index for the large industrial group of all 
commodities other than farm products and processed foods rose ().4 
percent between October and November and was 1 percent above 
the level of November 1934. During the week ending December 14 
this group remained unchanged at 78.9. 

Wholesale prices of agricultural commodities declined nearly | 
percent during the month interval. They advanced slightly, how- 
ever, from December 7 to December 14. Compared with November 
1934, farm products were higher by 9.5 percent. 

During the 6-week interval from October 26 to December 14 the 
all-commodity index registered an advance of 0.6 percent from an 
index of 80.3 to 80.8 and brought the level to 5.3 percent above the 
corresponding week of 1934, when the index was 76.7. During the 
same period 6 of the 10 major groups of commodities showed increases 
ranging from 0.3 percent for hides and leather products to 1.9 percent 
for fuel and lighting materials. Two groups, building materials 
and chemicals and drugs, decreased ; and two groups, textile products 
and miscellaneous commodities, showed the same level. Non- 
agricultural commodities (all commodities less farm products) ad- 
vanced 0.5 percent from October 26 to December 14, and in the same 
period the “All commodities other than farm products and foods” 
rose 0.6 percent. 

Compared with the corresponding week of 1934, the indexes for 
each of the groups except house-furnishing goods and miscellaneous 
262 
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commodities showed increases ranging from 0.4 percent for building 
materials to 13.8 percent for processed foods. The industrial group 
all commodities other than farm products and processed foods) 
advanced 0.9 percent during the year period. 

Table 1 shows a comparison of the present level with 6 weeks ago 
and the corresponding week in 1934. 


Table 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices Week Ending Dec. 14, 1935, 
Compared With Oct. 26, 1935, and Dec. 15, 1934 


[1926 = 100.0} 








Per- 
centage 
change, 
Oct. 26, 

to 
Dec. 14 





All commodities 
Farm products 


Foods 

Hides and leather products... -...............-...-.....--. a HP 
Textile products 

Fuel and lighting materials 

Metals and metal products 

Building materials 

Chemicals and drugs 

House-furnishing goods__ 

Miscellaneous commodities 

\ll other than farm prod 

\ll commodities other than farm products and foods 
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iis 





RE 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


FoLLOwIne@ a decline of 0.6 percent for the first week of Novem- 
ber, the composite index of wholesale prices was featured by 2 succes- 
sive weekly advances of 0.4 percent. During the following 3 weeks 
the upward movement continued, but at a more moderate pace. 
' For the weeks ending November 23 and 30 the all-commodity index 
advanced 0.2 percent and for the first week in December a gain of 
0.1 percent was recorded. Wholesale commodity prices, however, 
weakened during the week ending December 14, with 6 of the 10 
major groups included in the index declining. The general level fell 
0.1 percent, to 80.8 percent of the 1926 average. 

Farm-product prices followed a steady upward trend throughout 
the 7-week period, the group index rising from 77.4 for the first week 
in November to 79.2 for the week of December 14, an increase of 2.3 
percent. This gain took place in spite of a sharp decline in prices of 
grains. Livestock and poultry, on the other hand, averaged higher. 
Prices of cotton, eggs, hay, seeds, and potatoes were also higher. 

The trend in wholesale food prices was upward for November and 
the first week of December. During the second week of December, 
however, they fell 0.7 percent. The decrease was the result of lower 
prices for dairy products, cereal products, fruits and vegetables, and 
meats. The current foods index—85.8—is nearly 14 percent above 
the corresponding week of 1934. 
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The pronounced upward movement in hides and leather prodict< 
which began early in the year was halted temporarily during the |ag 


half of November and the first week of December. The index 
declined 1 percent during this period. The upward movement wag 
resumed, however, during the week ending December 14, when ay 


increase of over 4 percent in prices of hides and skins brought the 
index for the group to 95.4. 

Textile product prices remained fairly steady from November 2 to 
December 14 with a slightly lower tendency prevailing in the firs; 
half of December. Minor decreases were recorded for certain cottoy 
goods and knit goods, but clothing and silk and rayon averaged 
higher. 

The fuel and lighting materials group followed an upward course 
until the week ending December 14 when lower prices for bituminous 
coal and electricity caused the index for the group as a whole to 
decrease 0.3 percent, to 75.7. 

Metals and metal products as a group showed little change during 
November and early December. Agricultural implements and cer- 
tain iron and steel items were higher, and motor vehicles were lower. 
Plumbing and heating fixtures remained steady, following a fractional 
drop from the October level. 

During the first 3 weeks of November the index for the building- 
materials group advanced. Thereafter a gradual recession began 
which continued through mid-December. The decline was due 
primarily to falling prices of lumber, although prepared. roofing was 
also lower. Prices of brick and tile and paint and paint materials 
were firmer in December. 

A slightly lower tendency was registered in the index for the chemi- 
cals and drugs group, which declined from 81.1 in early November to 
80.5 for the week ending December 14. The decrease was the result 
of weakening prices for chemicals and fertilizer materials. 

The index for the house-furnishing goods group, which has 
fluctuated within a narrow range during the year, advanced fraction- 
ally during December. Higher prices for furniture accounted for 
the rise. Prices of furnishings also strengthened in November. 

Cattle-feed prices were unstable during November and the first 
half of December. Crude rubber declined throughout November 
and the first week of December, but a slightly firmer tone was re- 
corded during the week ending December 14. Paper and pulp 
declined 0.8 percent over the 7-week period. 

The index for the large group of all commodities other than farm 
products and processed foods rose from 78.4 on November 2 to 79.0 
on November 16, a new high for the year. The index remained at 
this level for the 2 weeks following, then dropped to 78.9. No change 
was shown for the week ending December 14. 
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Table 2 shows index numbers for the main groups of commodities 
for each week of November, December 7 and 14, 1935, December 15, 
1934, and December 16, 1933. 


Table 2.-Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100.0] 








Dec. | Dec. 
14, 2 
1935 
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Hides and leather products 
Textile products 
Fuel and lighting materials 
Metals and metal products 
Building materials 
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and foods 
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Wholesale Price Level in November 


THE steady rise of wholesale-commodity prices from November 2 
through November 30 brought the composite index for the month to 
80.6 percent of the 1926 average. This represents a gain of 0.1 
percent over the October average and places the index 5.4 percent 
higher than for the corresponding month of 1934. 

The gains during the month were well scattered as 7 of the 10 
major commodity groups included in the index—foods, hides and 
leather products, textile products, fuel and lighting materials, metals 
and metal products, chemicals and drugs, and house-furnishing 
goods—increased. Farm products, building materials, and miscel- 
laneous commodities decreased. Average prices of 242 of the 784 
individual price series covered showed increases during the month. 
In contrast 106 price series registered lower averages and 436 showed 
no change from the levels for October. Table 3 summarizes the 
changes in wholesale prices during November by commodity groups 


Table 3.—Number of Commodities Changing in Price from October to 
November 1935 








Increases No change 
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The index for the large industrial group “All commodities othe, 
than farm products and processed foods” advanced 0.6 percent {, 
78.8, the highest level reached in 1935. Although this group is a; 
the high point of the current year, it is only 1 percent above » vear 
ago. A minor increase was also reported for the large group o/ “|| 
commodities other than farm products” (nonagricultural comio4j. 
ties). Compared with the level of November 1934 this group shows 
an increase of 4.4 percent. 

The raw-materials group which includes basic farm products and 
other raw materials advanced 0.1 percent. The group of semimany- 
factured articles declined 0.1 percent during the month. Despite 
this decline the November index—76.2—was more than™7 percent 
above the level prevailing in the corresponding month of 1934. The 
finished-products group which includes more than 500 manufactured 
articles was unchanged at 82.7 percent of the 1926 average. It was, 
however, 4.3 percent above November 1934. 

Table 4 shows index numbers for the groups and subgroups of 
commodities for November 1935 in comparison with October 1933 
and November of each year, 1930 to 1934. 


Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
































Commodities 
[1926= 100.0} 

No- Oc- No- | No- | No- | No-! N 

vem- vem-;| vem-/| vem-/| vem-. vem- 

Groups and subgroups ber = ber | ber | ber | ber | ber 

1935 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 

LEE TE Le 80.6 | 80.5 | 76.5 | 71.1] 683.9) 70.2 381.3 
RETEST AS er ee eens 77.5 | 78.2; 70.8 | 56.6 | 46.7) 58.7) 79 
TTS TSS eS 77.9 | 86.4 | 87.2] 61.3 | 33.2) 51.3 64.( 
Livestock and poultry............................._... 83.1 | 86.6 | 54.0 | 41.2) 41.91 55.7. 77 
Other farm products..............................___.. 73.5 | 70.3 | 75.8 | 64.3 | 53.9 | 63.1) 85.4 

Di dihintinhidiniidiiiehnadbine ob hddaeddniéeiriduces encanta 85.1 | 85.0 | 75.1} 64.31 60.6! 71.0 86.2 
Butter, cheese, and milk......................... 81.1 | 76.9 | 78.6 | 67.21) 62.3 | 80.7) 95. 
ee 97.2 | 98.9 91.0 | 85.8 | 62.7 | 73.1) 75. 
Fruits and vegetables............................__. 63.2 | 59.1 | 65.3 | 61.7 | 52.4/ 65.1 829 
EE cnhsthh ocdekiibootibnbinnwienssedcascaiial 04.3 | 97.1 | 68.4 | 48.2] 53.7 67.7. 91.4 
eth ti ES oi aa Be A be ep binine deka 80.8 | 81.2 | 74.0 | 66.4 | 67.7 | 68.0 4! 
Hides and leather products..............................__ 95.0 | 93.6 | 84.2 | 88.2) 71.4) 81.6) 44 
EE Lidibocipeabihichitincnceeeenidciduachucect 99.6 | 98.8 | 97.3 | 99.0) 84.2| 92.5 10 
PN TTS Re See RENTER 96.0 | 92.9 | 63.1 | 70.1 | 46.1 | 49.0 75.) 
Leather.....................-....-.-.-.-...............] 8&1] 86.61 70.81 79.31 61.9| 78.8| 93 
Other leather products.............._..........._.___..] 86.3 | 85.0 | 85.7 | 87.9 | 81.9 |101.1 | 104.5 
Textile etal alll ip agi 73.4 | 72.9 | 69.7 | 76.8| 53.9 | 62.2) 74 
SS EE ES STS ea 80.7 | 80.8 | 78.4 | 88.0] 62.2| 72.6 »3 
= Satna tanadein te ies. hereelarce mpl. 85.8 | 84.6 | 84.4 86.0] 53.6) 58.1) 7 
Die abit anesenoséts osnckewetaschen. col 63.2 | 63.2 | 61.0 | 72.5 | 51.0) 59.0 72.5 
GR O06 SFOR. 22-2 seeeeenesence-- =e 35.0 | 35.1 | 25.8 | 30.4 | 20.5) 41.8 46.6 
Woolen ES SII aT ee 80.7 | 79.1 | 74.11) 84.41 55.3 .2| 74.7 
Other textile products.........-......-..---2---2-.222. 68.5 | 68.3 | 68.5 | 75.8 | 67.1 | 72.5 7.0 
Fuel and lighting materials... ............................- 74.5 | 73.4 | 74.4| 73.5] 71.4| 69.4 75.3 
SE iebnedchivcnescccasyecteanessbncccnenn 83.0 | 82.5 | 82.1] 81.8 | 888) 94.2 80.6 
I iicicbciel Khahcinncnacctoceceséesnnain 98.5 | 98.0] 96.4] 90.7] 80.4/ 83.7. 89! 
| et ee a emia 88.9 | 88.8 | 85.6 | 83.2) 75.6) 81.4 83.9 
I Rilinntce nal silpidnjiccittiih dS Abimaccnccmeeceiab , 86.3 | 94.0 | 93.8 |103.1 |103.4 102.2 
Tiacsinhiiindnisedsndbidivonsteneibadecedaaccespecne 1) | 89.0 | 92.4 | 94.6 [100.0 [100.1 | 97.! 
Petroleum products... .............--.-...-.--+--..--- 5 | 50.1 | 50.5 | 61.6 | 48.2) 42.5) 53.3 
Metals and he bis ckikncesassdooreccevccssees 86.9 | 86.5 | 86.2 | 82.7] 79.6 | 82.6 | 87. 
implements... ..------..-..-.---.--.----. 94.6 | 93.7 | 91.9 | 83.7 | 84.6 | 85.5) 4.5 
Iron and steel. .............-.--.-.--------------00--+- 87.0 | 86.9 | 86.0 | 81.5 | 79.4 | 81.5) 86.5 
el yp eS ne 93.8 | 92.9 | 94.7 | 90.9 | 92.7 | 95.2) 96.1 
I nncnduintlintmotsuadacteewresonecsecos 71.3 | 70.9 | 67.7 | 68.0 | 49.1] 54.7) 70.6 
Plumbing and heating.................-...-..2.2.-..- 71.1 | 71.1] 68.8 | 73.7 | 67.5 | 81.4 83.3 


' Data not yet available. 
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Table 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
Commodities—Continued 


{1926 = 100.0] 
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Abolition of Ration Cards and Fixing of Food Prices 
in the Soviet Union 


N ILNCR#ASED demand for bread in the Soviet Union was ono 
of the results of the rapid growth of the cities, the development 
of new industrial districts, and the forced development of farming 
for technical products used in various manufactures, which followed 
the introduction of the first 5-year plan. At the same time produc. 
tion of grain was retarded by the reorganization of agriculture fron 
individual peasant farming into large-scale State farming (sovkhozy’; 
and kolkhozy’s), by local droughts, and by insufficient transportation 
facilities. In 1928, only 650 million poods? of grain were procured 
by the Soviet Government, which was insufficient for feeding the 
people in the cities, the manufacturing centers, and the technical 
farming areas. 
Ration-Card System 


IN ORDER to meet this situation a system of bread cards was 
established early in 1929, first in Moscow, Leningrad, and other 
industrial centers, and shortly thereafter in all parts of the Soviet 
Union. Issuance of ration cards for other provisions and for prac- 
tically all consumers’ goods followed. Thereafter centralized public 
provisioning and feeding in the Soviet Union gradually increased, 
the number of city dwellers fed and provided for by centralized pub- 
lic methods being 26,000,000 in 1930, 33,200,000 in 1931, 40,300,000 
in 1932, 39,000,000 in 1933, and 40,300,000 in 1934. In 1934 about 
22,100,000 of these were in special classes with certain privileges. 
As students, insurance beneficiaries, homeworkers, and other smaller 
groups are not included in the preceding figures, the total number of 
persons provisioned and fed by centralized Soviet efforts in 1934 
exceeded 50,000,000. 

By the end of 1934 the situation had changed considerably. 
Although there was an increasing demand for bread, the mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture had increased production to such an extent that 
about 1% billion poods of grain, or more than twice the amount in 
1928, had been procured, together with about 1 billion poods of other 
agricultural products, as compared with 416 million poods in 1928. 

These considerable increases were attributed by the Soviet authori- 
ties chiefly to the collectivization of agriculture, the introduction o! 
labor-saving machinery, and more efficient methods of farming. In 





! Data on which this article is based are from the following official sources: Soviet Union (U.S. 5S. &.), 
Central Executive Committee of the Soviet Union and All-Russian Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviets, Izvestia for Nov. 30 and Dec. 8, 1934, and Sept. 26, 1935; and People’s Commisariat of Commerce 
of the Soviet Union and the Txentrosoyuz, Sovietskaya Targovlia for Dec. 27, 1934, and Jan. 4 and |, 1939. 

2? Pood =36 pounds. 
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1929 about 86 percent of the procured grain came from individual 
peasants and only 14 percent from the sovkhozy’s and kolkhozy’s, 
while in 1934 about 92 percent came from the socialized large-scale 
farms and only about 8 percent from individual producers. 

The acting commissar of domestic commerce of the Soviet Union 
states, however, in a report published in Izvestia for September 26, 
1935, that although considerable progress has been made in increas- 
ing the production of food and improving its quality, there are still 
food products the supply of which is insufficient for the demand and 
the quality of which requires improvement. 

The present Soviet commercial policy in the domestic market is to 
carry on a system of centralized trade through the cooperative stores; 
to study the varying needs of the consumers with a view to satisfying 
those needs; and to bring about a uniform price level, varied only by 
zones. The abolition of ration cards is expected to result eventually 
in lower prices and increased value of the ruble in domestic financial 
transactions, thereby stabilizing the entire Soviet financial system. 
Distribution is to be improved. The number of stores is to be 
increased and they are to be redistributed in location. Under the 
system of ration cards the consumers were obliged to go to certain 
stores for their provisions; hereafter the stores are to be located near 
the consumers in order to serve them in the best possible manner. 

There are two chief groups of retail stores in the Soviet Union— 
cooperative stores and commercial stores. 

Under the ration-card system consumers were required to obtain 
supplies through the cooperative stores, in which the prices were fixed 
or standardized to a large extent according to the earnings of the 
consumers and were lower than those in other stores and important 
retail trading places. 

Prices in the Soviet commercial stores, established a few years ago 
to combat, through competition, the high prices in the open market 
and to secure revenue for the Soviet treasury, were between those in 
cooperative stores and those in private trade. The rapid growth of 
the Soviet commercial stores is indicated by the following figures 
showing the percentage of the total retail trade done through these 
stores: 1931, 3 percent; 1932, 11 percent; 1933, 15 percent; and 1934 
(estimated), 24 percent. 


Decrees Abolishing Ration Cards and Fixing Retail Prices 


Bread and cereals.—In view of the gain in agricultural production, a 
decree was issued on December 8, 1934, abolishing the ration-card 
system for bread, flour, and grits, and providing for the unrestricted 
retail sale of these commodities in Soviet stores under certain con- 
ditions, the most important of which was the fixing of a single price 
for bread, flour, and other cereal products within certain specified 
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zones. Up to this time there were several prices for the same ni; 
of a food product i in the same locality, that in cooperative stores }e ing 
lowest, that in the Soviet commercial stores being conside rably 
higher, and that in private trade being highest of all. 

Eight price zones were designated for the fixing of prices of ¢ere,|s 
in accordance with local conditions of production and the cost of 
processing, distributing, and transporting the commodity. hp 
prices in the first zone were to be the lowest and in the eighth) zon. 
the highest, those. in the other six zones to be between these ty, 
extremes. Each zone comprised certain Republics, Provinces, and 
districts in the specified areas. 

In order to suppress speculation, as the prices fixed aré lower thay 
the prices in the private market, the decree provided that not more 
than 2 kilograms * of bread or 1 kilogram of flour might be sold to any 
person at one time. In certain districts where the cooperatiye 
bakeries were not sufficiently developed to meet the demand {or 
bread, the amount of flour that might be sold to any person «it one 
time was temporarily limited to 2 kilograms. 

On September 26, 1935, another decree fixing prices for bread, {lour, 
etc., was issued, which became effective October 1, 1935. A con- 
siderable decrease in the retail prices of these products was made by 
this decree, as may be seen from table 1. 


Table 1.—Retail Prices of Bread, Flour, and Other Cereal Products in Soviet 
Government Stores, Jan. 1 to Sept. 1, and Since Oct. 1, 1935 


{Gold ruble (100 kopeks) at former par =51.5 cents) 









































Price per pound ! (in kopeks) 
Zone 3, includ-|Zone 4, includ- ‘ . 
- Zone 1 ing Moscow ing Leni d Zone 
Product " 
Jan. 1-| Since |Jan. 1-| Since |Jan. 1-| Since |Jan. 1-| Since 
Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct. | Sept. | Oct 
30, FB 30, 1, 30, 7 30, l, 

1935 ? | 1935 | 19852 | 19353 | 19035? | 19852 | 1935’ 1935° 

—— from 95 t of ‘ 36| 27| 451 391 sol 43| 6s ; 

e, Of Milling *........ . 61 

Wheat, from $6 percent of tailing Ri didh as 41 32 50 43 55 50 73 68 

Wheat, from 85 percent of milling 4._.._- 55 43 91 77 100 86 127 114 
Flour: 

Rye, from 95 Jf ne Sa iad 61 41 95 73 105 82 141 18 

Wheat, from 96 percent of milling......- 64 45 102 82 116 95 157 136 

Wheat, from 85 percent of milling... --_-. 95 59 127 109 141 123 200 182 

Macaroni: From flour of 72 percent of mill- ” 

SE nntdmycncampedatatnnenteiges 182 145 195 159 205 168 264 27 
Grits: 

Py: PID. onccccncasneccconsees 73 68 100 95 105 100 123 1 18 

Buckwheat... ........-..----.----------- 182} 173) 205| 195 | 200) 20) 227, 2 

Semolina......--....-...--------------- 205; 182] 227) 205) 22) 200/ 250 2 

Pearl-barley, nos. 3 and 4......_......-.- 127 109 145 127 150 132 168 150 

eals: , 

ON EE ee See Sena 55 45 68 59 73 64 91 8 

ins catensnnticanaaertsstasadidediaes 50 45 59 55 64 59 82 a 

ice: ° y 

si rirst eB SS BM ESE Se te EES 227 182 364 295 364 295 364 205 

Second grade... -.....------.------...-- 205 159 318 250 318 250 318 2 

1 In the ba: (2.2046 pounds); prices per pound in this table sre cal: 


culated be! ca es 


2 Prince fined b y decree of 26, 1 
¢ Amaunt of Gem i milling, in percent of grain. 


‘Kilogram =2.2046 pounds. 
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The Soviet of Labor and Defense is required to fix the retail prices 
of grain and beans, and of all other kinds of baked bread, flour, grits, 
and macaroni, on the basis of the above prices. 

The number of Soviet stores and stands selling bread at retail was 
to be increased by 8,000 beginning January 1 and by 2,300 beginning 
February 1, 1935, while the productive capacity of all bakeries was 
to be increased on those dates by 7,100 and 3,650 tons, respectively, 
per day. For the purpose of adjusting the system of baking and 
selling of bread to the needs and shopping time of the consumers, a 
special study of selling facilities and customers in each store was made. 

As the bread-card system required complicated administrative ma- 
chinery, its yearly cost amounting to not less than 8 rubles per person, 
or an aggregate of more than 300 million rubles, the abandonment of 
bread cards resulted in considerable economy and in a greater amount 
of Soviet retail trade. 

Other foods—The satisfactory results from the abolition of bread 
cards, coupled with the continuous improvement in agriculture, led 
to the abolition also of ration cards for meat, meat products, fish, 
fish products, sugar, fats, oils, and potatoes. 

The prices fixed by the decree of September 26, 1935, for these food 
products in the various zones are shown in table 2. The territory 
in the different zones varies with the main product, and prices are 
therefore not comparable for all products in one zone. 


Table 2.—Retail Prices of Food Products in Soviet Government Stores in Force 
from Oct. 1, 1935 


[Territory included in numbered zones varies with main product] 








Price per pound (in rubles) ! 
Zone 1 Zone 2 Zone 3 Zone 4 


Product 
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' Gold ruble (100 kopeks) at former par=51.5;cents. 
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On the basis of the prices shown above, retail prices are to be fixe; 
for all other kinds of meat, dressed fowl, canned meat and vegetables 
sausages and other smoked meat products, food fish, and animal fa; 
and vegetable oils. The prices of fish shown in the table are to }y 
increased 15 percent for localities distant from railways and wate; 
transport. 

The price of candy, comfits, marmalade, chocolate bars, and othe; 
sweets was decreased, on an average, 14 percent, and the price oj 
cookies, biscuit, crackers, and other similar products from flour was 
decreased 10 percent from previous prices. 

No more than 2 kilograms of meat or sausage, fish, and sugar, and 
one-half of a kilogram of butter, fats, and oils may be sold to any 
person at one time. 

The retail price of potatoes per pound is fixed by the decree for 
certain cities as follows: 


Kopeks 

i nn nn... 8 sn eumenapeecanesqee. 11. 4 

RL PL be 8 Le CES SE Eg > ae ae 8 13. 6 
Leningrad, Sverdlovsk, Chelyabinsk, Stalingrad, Rostov-on- 

Don, Kiev, Dnepropetrovsk, and Kharkov. -_-.-.-..----- 15. 9 

EE EE St SOON ey eee 17. 2 


In all other larger towns in the Soviet Union the price is to be fixed 
on the basis of the above prices. 


Wages 


As THE prices fixed under the decree of December 8, 1934, were 
higher than the former standardized prices in the cooperative stores 
under the card system, the decree provided tor an increase of wages, 
insurance benefits, and stipends. The sum of 4,200,000,000 rubles 
was appropriated for 1935 by the Soviet Government, to be appor- 
tioned among wage earners, salaried employees, and other groups. 
The workers of an establishment who, under the ration-card system, 
were provisioned and fed by the same system and in the same amount 
were to receive equal wage supplements, which in the Moscow indus- 
trial area, for instance, amounted to from 20 to 25 rubles per montli 
per person. The supplementary wage was not subject to tax or 
deductions. 

Textile workers in certain occupations in Moscow received at the 
end of 1934 the following money wages per month, which were in- 
creased by the monthly wage supplement: 


Rubles 
SD EES See ee eee eens een 138 
A EE EL ee. 182 
CT tence ck oe an. 1. oo cman akeeieanes 195 
ns SUN ce gong he eo So ces ec hc dcececewccceecte 170 
Polishers on 3 machines, female_-____................-.-_-- 264 
| ee cme iedcacn cities 168 
RE ET dio St a Re aaa 222 
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Cooperative Movement 


BuLcARIA. Direction générale de la Statistique. Statistique des sociétés coopéra- 
tives, 1981, 1982. Sofia, 1935. 1389 pp. (In Bulgarian and French.) 


FasTeRN STATES CooPpERATIVE LEaGusE. The Cooperator, No. 1, November 1935. 
New York, 112 East 19th Street. 8 pp. 
The first issue of a periodical to be devoted to the problems and expansion of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement. 


SwiTzERLAND. Département Fédéral de l’Economie publique. Commission 
d’Etude des Prix. Le commerce de détail des produits alimentaires en Suisse 
(deuxiéme fascicule). Berne, 1935. 48 pp., charts. (21™¢ supplément de 
La Vie économique.) 

This second part of the report of the Swiss Federal Price-Study Commission 
on the retail prices of food in Switzerland presents data on the operations of the 
Union of East Switzerland Agricultural perative Societies, both as to the 
marketing of the products of the members and the purchasing of the farm and 
household supplies. 


Unirep States. Department of Agriculture. Library. Bibliographical Con- 
tributions No. 26: Selected references on the history of agriculture in the United 
States, by Everett E. Edwards. Washington, November 1935. 28 pp. 
(Mimeographed.) 

Contains some references relating to cooperation in agriculture. 


Unirep Statrs. Farm Credit Administration. Cooperative Division. Bulletin 
No. 1: Cooperative purchasing of farm supplies, by Joseph G. Knapp and 
John H. Laster. ashington, 1935. 92 pp., diagrams, maps, illus. 


Unrrep States. Farm Credit Administration. Cooperative Division. Coopera- 
tive purchasing of farm supplies in Oregon, 1933, by John H. Lister. Wash- 
ington, 1935. 27 pp., map, charts. (Mimeographed.) (Research, Service 
and Educational Series, Miscellaneous Report No. 3.) 


Credit 


Russet, Saee Founpation. - Library. Bul. No. 133: Credit for the wage 
earners; a bibliography compiled by John E. Hamm. New York, 130 East 
22d Street, October 1985. 6 pp. 


Economic and Social Problems 


BrRooKINGS INsTITUTION. Institute of Economics. Publication No. 68: Income 


-_— economic progress, by Harold G. Moulton. Washington, 1935. 191 pp., 
charts. 


Brooxines Institution. Institute of Economics. Publication No. 69: Cartel 
problems, by Karl Pribram. Washington, 1935. 287 pe. 
An analysis of collective monopolies in Europe, with American application. 


— Sruart. Government in business. New York, Macmillan Co., 1985. 
Pp. 

in this study of the trend toward collectivism, the author, defining public 
business as ‘the communal draft of manpower and materials necessary to keep a 
community vigorous’’, analyzes the extent to which collective action, particularly 
since 1929, has undertaken to regonstruct the social and economic fabric, and 
outlines the probable direction of future development toward wider collectivism 
and guaranteed security. 
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Cooperative Distrisutors, INc. Collective bargaining for consumers—a | 
for the hundred million. New York, 30 Irving Place, 1935. 31 pp. 
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Corey, Lewis. The crisis of the middle class. New York, Covici-Fried 193; The 
379 pp. : satisfi 
In this historical study of the position of the middle class in pres: t-dqay satisf 
civilization, the author holds that in its defense of small property against | hie hip satisfi 
capitalists, the middle class has experienced recurring crises which have le!{ mos bette! 
of its constituent elements propertyless. The present crisis, as the sutho, ble fa 
analyzes it, involves not property but employment, and the middle-class s/ rigo\, lowA 
for economic and political survival must be based upon realization of that condi. r 
tion. ti 
Epcewortn, K. E. The price level—a further problem in national plunning / 
London, George Allen & Unwin, Lid., 1935. 166 pp. ) OREG 
The conclusion is reached that the appropriate instrument of managemeit {y; i 
the control of the price level is the average rate of wages. nea 
FILIPetti1, GEORGE, and Vaite, RoLanDS. The economic effects of the N. /}. .\. 7 ] 
a regional analysis. Minneapolis, 1935. 108 pp., charts. (University of Ay 
Minnesota Studies in Economics and Business, No. 11.) of 14 
An appraisal of the effects of the N. R. A. on the Minneapolis-St. Paul region, HB tinua 
which the authors consider a good section for study because of its highly diversi- enter 
fied industries. welfa 
JOHNSON, CHARLES S., EmBREE, Epwin R., and ALEXANDER, W. W. The cui. and ¢ 
lapse of cotton tenancy—summary of field studies and statistical surveys. Srra’ 
1933-35. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, i935. 81 jp. I 
Includes information on earnings and living conditions of cotton tenants. Th 
Myers, James. Churches in social action. New York, Federal Council of th porta 
Churches of Christ in America, 1935. 39 pp. neces 
A discussion of the author’s idea of the function of the church in social relations, Je" 
Includes sections on slum clearance, consumers’ cooperative societies, unem)loye: UNIT 
workers, and the church and labor. 
NETHERLANDS Economic Institute. [Publication] No. 13: Economic policy in 
Belgium during the depression, by H. M. H. A. Van der Valk. Haarlem, 1935. Th 
98 pp., charts. — 
Printed in Dutch with brief summaries in English and French. we 
Scort, F. R., and Casstpy, H. M. Labor conditions in the men’s clothing industry. comy 
Toronto, Thomas Nelson & Sons, Ltd. (for the Institute of Pacific Relations), of 
1935. 106 pp. Unt 
A survey of predepression and current conditions in the men’s clothing , 
industry of Canada with suggestions for a program of control. | 
Education, Training, and Occupational Adjustment 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ApuLT EpucaTion. Adjustment Service Series Puss 
Report No. V: Development w informational resources of the Adjisimeni 
ren by L. S. Hawkins. ew York, 60 East 42d Street, 1935. °°) pp. Ty 
charts. | 
A description of the many varieties of information brought together ani m 
organized at the Adjustment Service with a view to their use in effecting a |ctter re | 
adaptation of the Service’s clients to their environment and opportunities. mays 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ApuLT Epvucation. The school in the camps: The Bi cirey 
educational program of the Civilian Conservation Corps, by Frank Ernes! Ilill. BB to re 
New York, 60 East 42d Street, 1935. 84 pp., map, illus. inal 





A description of the difficulties as well as the opportunities of an educational 
program which is meeting with notable success and demonstrating new )0ss- 
bilities for improving both school work and adult education in American col- 
munities. 

Git, Eric. Work and leisure. London, Faber and Faber Lid., 1935. 142 pp. 

Three lectures, delivered by the author in a university course, covering art and 
manufacture, art and commerce, and art and holiness—that is, art produced for 


the pleasure of creating beautiful objects. The economic basis underlying work 
in all these fields is stressed. 
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HoppocKk, Ropert. Job satisfaction. New York, Harper & Brothers, 19365. 
303 pp, chart, illus. (A publication of the National Occupational Conference.) 
The data obtained in the study indicate, the author states, that workers dis- 
satisfied with their jobs constitute a minority group and that ‘‘work brings more 
gatisfaction than leisure.”’ A special investigation of teachers showed that the 
satisfied group were older than the dissatisfied, were more religious, enjoyed 
better human relationships with their superiors and colleagues, had more favora- 
ble family influence and social status, and felt more successful. 


jowa State Couiece. Industrial Arts Department. Leisure time bibliog- 
raphy: A guide to books and magazine articles pertaining to leisure time and 
to avocational interests related to industrial arts education, by Fred J. Schmidt. 
Ames, Iowa, 1935. 84 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


OrecoN. Office of Superintendent of Public Instruction. Plans and procedures 
in the emergency recreation program. Salem,1935. 18 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


PoLITICAL AND Economic PLANNING (PEP). The entrance to industry. London, 
16 Queen Anne’s Gate, S. W. 1, 1935. 56 pp. 

A proposal for a constructive policy in dealing with juveniles between the ages 
of 14 and 18 leaving school for work, containing in outline a program for con- 
tinuation schools to provide vocational and cultural education for young persons 
entering employment and suggestions for dealing with other phases of their 


welfare which are regaracd as essential to produce intelligent and efficient workers 
and citizens. 


SrRATHMORE GUIDANCE Bureau. Planning a career through vocational guidance, 
by Ralph Strathmore. New York, 119 W. 57th Street, 19385. 107 pp. 

This volume was prepared to acquaint the public with the meaning and im- 
portance of vocational guidance and includes a discussion of the various factors 
necessary to an intelligent selection of a career. Pertinent data concerning a 
number of the professions are also given. 


Unitrep States. Department of the Interior. Office of Education. Bulletin, 
19385, No. 14: Federal student aid program, by Fred J. Kelly and John H. 
McNeely. Washington, 1935. $9 pp. 

The major purpose of the relief project described in this pamphlet is to assist 
needy young people to work their way through college by means of socially 
worthwhile jobs. Of particular significance in this connection, the pamphlet 
states, is the high scholastic achievement of the Government-aided students as 
compared with other students. 


Unirep Srates. Library of Congress. Division of Bibliography. A list of 
recent books on vocational guidance (supplementary to typewritten list of Sept. 
9, 19382). Washington, July 9, 19385. 8 pp. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Fuss, Henrt. Unemployment and employment among women. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1985. 38 PP. Reprinted from Internationai Labor 
e Fou 


Review, April 1935. (World Peac ndation, American agent, Boston.) 

The author concludes that the Ps difficulties in the placement of women 
are due, in part, to the unequal distribution of national income, this being also 
one of the causes of the depression. When economic equilibrium has been re- 
stored on more stable foundations of social justice, the writer holds, there will 
be work for both men and women. He is of the opinion that under existing 
circumstances it would add to the present elements of discord in human society 
to regard employment opportunities as matters of sex rivalry. 


Irish Free Strate. Department of Industry and Commerce. The trend of 


Ls ton and unemployment in the Saorstét. Dublin, 1935. 50 pp., 
chart. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


liverPooL, University or. Social Science Department. Statistics Division. 
Merseyside: Trade and employment. Liverpool, 1985. 39 pp. 

_ The first of a series of reports comgned to keep up to date some of the statis- 

tical material included in the “ Survey of Merseyside”, published by the 

University of Liverpool in 1934. This report covers the state of trade and the 

trend of employment and unemployment in the Merseyside area since the former 

survey was made. 
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New ZeaLanp. Unemployment Board. Fifth annual report. Wellington, 199; QxI0. 
88 pp., chart. 0. 
A statement on measures taken to alleviate unemployment and rediice tip 
number of unemployed. Separate sections are devoted to such matters ag the Rose! 
raising of funds for unemployment relief, farm- and building-subsidy scheme, C 
and plans for sustenance without work. ' The 
Family Allowances = 
ConeriEs NATIONAL DES ALLOCATIONS FamiLiaALes, XV*. Compte rendu, Cher. y 
mont-Ferrand, 29 Mai 1935. Paris, Comité Central des Allocations }'amjjj. Re 
ales, 31, Rue Guyot, 1935. 142 pp. UNIT! 
Report of the proceedings of the Fifteenth National Congress on Family Allow. ae 
ances. Among the major — of discussion were the French law of Mare) ( 
11, 1932, for compulsory family allowances; unemployment and the birth rate: Re’ 
the demographic situation in relation to family allowances; and family allowance 
in Belgium and Italy. F UNIT! 
Housing ] 
Iowa. Planning Board. The forgotten house: A graphic bulletin of housing con- a 
ditions among the lower-income groups in Iowa. |Des Moines, 1935?) 47 py. 
A pictorial presentation of the need for better housing provision in Iowa cities. ; 
New York City. Housing Authority. First houses. New York, 1935. 32 pp, She 
plan, illus. . infort 
Reviewed in this issue. rock | 
Unitep States. Federal Housing Administration. Mutual mortgage insurance, 
administrative rules and regulations under title II of the National Housing Aci 
(except operations under section 207—Low-cost housing insurance). Revised lev 
June 24, 1935. Washington, 19385. 14 pp. : 
Unitep States. Public Works Administration. Housing Division. Research Jor 
and Information Branch. The Housing Digest [vol. 1], no. 1. Washington, dealit 
November 1935. 49 pp. (Mimeographed.) meth 
This initial issue of a periodical which is intended to be ‘“‘an abstract and himse 
index of current thought on housing problems, foreign and domestic ’’, presents Unit 
reviews of magazine articles and new books in housing and related fields. | 
Industrial Accidents, Health, and Hygiene 
France. Ministére du Travail. Direction du Travail. Bulletin de l’inspection Unit 
du travail et del hygiene industrielle, 1932, numéros 146. Paris, 1985. 540 pp. 
This bulletin contains laws and decrees relating to labor inspection and indus- 
trial health and safety measures, and reports on these subjects. 
GreAT Britain. Mines Department. Regulations and orders [made under the 
Coal Mines Act, 1911] relating to safety and health, revised to January 1, 1935 
London, 1935. 1765 pp., illus. Can, 
Massacuvusetts. Department of Labor and Industries. Division of Occupa- . 
tional Hygiene. Report for the year ending November 30, 1934. Boston, aia 
19385. 6 pp. (Reprint from annual report of Department.) ad 
The pamphlet contains the text of the act creating the Division of Occupational Gre 


Hygiene, and includes a brief statement regarding special studies of conditions 


in dusty trades and the program recommended for the control of dust diseases. D: 
MerropouraNn Lire Insurance Co. The mortality from external causes: 4 publ 
study of suicide, homicide, and accidental deaths among the industrial policy- IRIs) 
holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1911 to 1980. New Yorl, 
19385. 147 pp., charts. (Monograph 8 in a 20-year mortality review.) 

. New York TvuBErcu.osis AND Heatta Association. Committee on Col- qT 
munity Dental Service. Health dentistry for the community: A study of Rev; 
present needs and general trends in the provision of community-wide dental 
care. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 85 pp. TRA 


Various problems connected with dentistry and the public health are discussed 
and there is a section on the trend toward socialization. 
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Ono. Industrial Commission. Division of Safety and Hygiene. Proceedings 
of Sixth All Ohio Safety Congress, Columbus, April 23-25, 1935. Columbus, 
19385. 4873 pp. 


Rosenav, Minton J. Preventive medicine and hygiene. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Co., Inc., 1935. 1481 pp., map, charts, ilius. 6th ed. 
There is a section on industrial hygiene and diseases of occupation. 


Uxrrep States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 386: 
Quarry accidents in the United States during the calendar year 1933, by William 
W. Adams and Virginia E. Erwin. Washington, 1935. 62 pp., chart. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Unrrep States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Bulletin 387: 
Coal-mine accidents in the United States, 1933, by W. W. Adams and L. E. 
Geyer. Washington, 1935. 118 pp., charts. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Unrrep States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Information 
Circular 6853: Questions and answers on first-aid training, by J. J. Forbes and 
M. J. Ankeny. Washington, 1935. 19 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Uxrrep States. Department of the Interior. Bureau of Mines. Report of 
Investigations 3295: Rock dust in bituminous-coal mines during 1930-33, by 
W. W. Adams, L. E. Geyer, and M. G. Parry. Washington, 1935. 7 pp., 
charts. (Mimeographed.) 
Shows number of men employed, man-hours worked, production, and related 
information for underground bituminous-coal mines in the United States using 
rock dust as a preventive measure against explosions of gas and coal dust. 


Industrial Relations 


Levinson, Epwarp. I break strikes! The technique of Pearl L. Bergoff. New 
York, Robert M. McBride & Co., 1935. 314 pp., illus. 

Journalistic reports of the activities of the Bergoff strike-breaking agency, 

dealing with specific strikes, Bergoff’s recruiting and strike-breaking methods, 


methods of employers in engaging his services, and a character study of the man 
himself. 


Unitep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial No. 
R. 299: Employee elections conducted by Petroleum Labor Policy Board, by 


David A. Moscovitz. Washington, 1935. 6 pp. (Reprint from October 1935 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Unirep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial 
No. R. 800: Employee elections conducted by National Labor Relations Board, 
up to June 16, 1985, by George Shaw Wheeler. Washington, 1935. 4 pp. 
(Reprint from October 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Labor Organizations and Congresses 


CanaDA. Department of Labor. Twenty-fourth annual report on labor organiza- 

tion in Canada (for the calendar year 1934). Ottawa, 1935. 217 pp., charts. 

Data on union membership and benefits, taken from the report, are given in 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Great Brirarn. Registry of Friendly Societies. Registered trade unions: Sta- 
tistical summary, 1925-34. London, 1935. 6 pp. 
Data on membership of all trade unions in Great Britain in 1933 and 1934 were 
published in the December 1935 Monthly Labor Review. 


Irish TRADE Union Conaress. Forty-first annual report, being the report of the 
National Executive for 1934-35, and the report of the proceedings of the forty-first 
annual meeting, held at Derry, July 31, and August 1 and 2, 1935. Dublin, 32 
Nassau Street, 1935. 192 pp. 


The proceedings of the meeting are reviewed in this issue of the Monthly Labor 
view. 


TraDES AND LaBor Conaress or Canapa. Report of the proceedings of the fifty- 
jirst annual convention, held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, September 16-20 (inclu- 
sive), 1935. [Ottawa?], 1935. 196 PP. 

A short account of the proceedings at this convention was given in the December 

1985 Monthly Labor Review. 
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TrapEs Union Coneress (Great Britain). Report of proceedings at th. sizty. 
seventh annual trades union congress, held at Margate, September 2-6. 193° 
London, 1935. 512 pp. 

A brief discussion of the proceedings of the congress was published in thy 

December 1935 Monthly Labor Review. 


Unirep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serj) 
No. R. 308: Action of American Federation of Labor Convention on interna) 
licies. Washington, 1935. 6 pp. (Reprint from November 1935 Month, 

abor Review.) 


Land Utilization 
CALIFORNIA, UNtversity oF. Bureau of Public Administration. Land «(ili 2). 


tion: A bibliography, compiled by Dorothy Campbell Culver. Berkeley, Ma, 
15, 1935. 222 pp. (Mimeographed.) ) 


Includes references to publications on land settlement and land colonies. 
part-time farming, subsistence homesteads, recreation, social welfare, etc. 
Migration 


Tate, Levanp B. The rural homes of city workers and the urban-rural migration. 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1934. 53 pp., maps, charts. (Cornell University Agricultura) 
Experiment Station Bul. No. 595.) 

A study of the extent and rapidity of the urban-rural migration of city workers 

into the areas adjacent to Rochester, N. Y. 





Occupation Descriptions 


Unitep States. Department of Labor. Employment Service. Division of 
Standards and Research. Job specifications for the cotton-iextile industry. 
Washington, 1935. 254 pp., chart, illus. 

The job specifications presented in this volume are the result of an analysis of 
the jobs in 4 textile mills, 2 in Massachusetts and 2 in North Carolina. 


Personnel Management 





ComMISSION OF INQuIRY ON PuBLic SeRvICE PERSONNEL. Minutes of evidence 
at hearings held in Washington, New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, Si. Paul, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Berkeley, Palo Alito, Los Angeles, Richmond, 193). 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. 721 pp. 

The Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel (appointed in 1933 
by the Social Science Research Council to study government service, Federal, 
State and local, from the personnel-management viewpoint) held public and 
private hearings in strategic locations which “‘would serve to give the Commis- 
sion a fair cross section of the United States as a whole.” Qualified individuals 
representing government officials, the rank and file of workers in public service, 
civic and reform groups, personnel administrators in public offices and in private 
industry, and students of government, were invited to give testimony. This 
volume presents abstracts of this evidence, upon which, to a considerable extent, 
the report of the Commission on ‘‘ Better government personnel” was based, and 
contains an extensive analytical index designed to ‘‘open up the material” and 
‘lead the reader to the topics in which he has an interest.” 


Commission OF Inquiry ON Pusiic Service Personnev. Monograph \o. !?: 
Government by merit, by Lucius Wilmerding, Jr. New York, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1935. 294 Pp. 

After a critical analysis of “‘the machinery which affects the selection and 
management of personnel” employed by governments—covering methods of 
recruiting, promoting, and retiring civil servants, classification procedures, and 

machinery of negotiation—the author presents detailed recommendatiis [0 

corrections and improvements to place the civil-service system on a career basis 

that will attract and hold efficient workers. 


Planning 
Untrep States. National Resources Committee. Some recent references (sinc 
1928) on National and State planning in the United States, compiled by //arold 
Merrill, James T. Rubey, and William H. Heers. Washington, 1935. 4 P?. 
(Mimeographed.) 
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Restricted to material readily available in the Library of Congress at Wash- 
ington or the library of the National Resources Committee. 


Unitrp States. National Resources Board. State planning—a review of activi- 
ties and progress. Washi , 1935. 310 pp., maps, charts. 

Sections of this volume are devoted to the activities of State planning boards 
in various fields such as land planning, water and power supply, and transport. 
The continuing support of State boards is urged because of their demonstrated 

fulness. 

- Prices and Cost of Living 


Unitep States. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics. wove Agricultural Economics Bibliography No. 58: Price studies of 
the United States Department of Agriculture showing demand-price, supply- 
price, and price-production relationships. Compiled by Louise O. Bercaw. 
Washington, 1935. 38 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Unirep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial 
No. R. 258: Changes in cost of living, July 15, 1935. Washington, 1935. 


46 pp., chart. 
Productivity of Labor 


NaTioNaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE Boarp, Inc. Machinery, employment, and 
purchasing power. New York, 247 Park Avenue, 1935. 103 pp., charts. 

Shows existing relationships of machinery and unemployment; population, 

employment, and production; mechanization, employment, and production; and 


machinery, income, and purchasing power. A chapter is devoted to develop- 
ments during the depression, and the outlook. 


Relief Measures and Methods 


Inano. Emergency Relief Administration. Department of Self-Help Coopera- 
tives. Semiannual report No. 2 [covering the period January 1 to July 1, 
1935]. Boise, 1935. 16 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


InpIANA. Governor’s Commission on Unemployment Relief. Manual of policies 
and procedure: Social service division, 153 pp.; Institutional care and public 
welfare, 140 pp.; Manual of procedure for administering, accounting, and financ- 
ing of poor relief, 102 pp. Fndianapolis, 1935. (Mimeographed.) 


Missourt. Relief Commission. Work relief in Missouri, 1934-35. Compiled by 
Wiliam Gammon. Jefferson City, 1935. 168 pp., maps, charts, illus. 
Contains data on the special types of projects carried on under The Works 


Program, including the “‘little industries’’—i. e., those operated to produce goods 
for the use of the relief clients. 


New York (State). Temporary Emergency Relief Administration. Aiding the 
unemployed: A survey of methods and trends in 24 foreign countries made for 
advisory committee on planning of the Temporary Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, by Hertha Kraus. Albany, 1935. 104 pp. 


New Yorxk (State). Temporary Emergency Relief Administration. Public un- 
employment relief in New York State—fourth year, September 1, 1934, to 
August 31, 1935. Albany, 1935. 37 pp. 


New York Strate Cuarities Arp Association. Committee on Mental Hy- 
iene. Relief and mental health. New York, 105 East Twenty-second Street 
(19857. 30 pp. 
A statement of desirable methods and procedures in the administration of relief 
which it is suggested may serve as a guide to the necessary minimum standards 
in maintaining morale among the recipients of relief, 


Paris (France). Administration générale de 1’Assistance publique. Memento 
des divers modes de secours. ontevrain, 1935. 86 pp., illus. 
A report on public assistance in Paris, including provisions for maternal and 


child care, medical and hospital service for adults, and assistance to old persons, 
the infirm, and incurables. 


Texas. Relief Commission. Statistical and financial report, August 30, 1934. 
|\Austin, 1935.] Various paging. (Mimeographed.) 
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Urau. Emergency Relief Administration. Division of Research and Statist, 
Annual report, 1934. Salt Lake City, 1985. 113 pp., charts. (Mime. 


graphed.) 
Social Insurance 


District or Cotumpia. Social Insurance Board. Rules and regulations lating 
to employers under the District of Columbia Unemployment Compensation Ap; 
Washington, 1985. 20 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

These regulations dealing with the rights and duties of employers are tentatiy. 
only and are released in order to secure suggestions. They have not beer 
adopted by the Board and are subject to change before such adoption. 


Hawau. Board of Trustees, Employees’ Retirement System. Ninth annuq) 
report, June 30, 1984. Honolulu, 1935. 78 pp. 

Contains a summary of the benefit and contribution provisions of the system 

with statistical data as to its operations during the fiscal year covered. _ 


POLITICAL AND EcoNoMIc PLANNING (PEP). The exit from industry: A survey of th, 
provision for old age and for retirement from gainful occupation in the United 
Kingdom, together with proposals for a national retirement scheme presented 
as a contribution toward a new employment policy. London, 16 Queen Anne's 
Gate, S. W. 1, 1985. 52 pp. 

Includes statistics on the number and occupational distribution of elderly 
persons in Great Britain in 1931, amounts paid in old-age pensions, and the 
estimated future cost to the State at present rates. 


Unirep States. Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Retirement system for interstate carrier; 
employees: Hearing before a subcommittee (74th Cong., 1st sess.), July 16 ani 
17, 1935, on H. R. 8651, to establish a retirement system for employees of carrier; 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. Washington, 1935. 138 pp. 


Unitep Srates. Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Retirement system for employees of carriers 
subject to the Interstate Commerce Act: Report Wo. 1711 (74th Cong., 1st sess.), 
to accompany H. R. 8651. Washington, 1935. 12 pp. 


Unitep States. Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on the 
District of Columbia. Old-age pensions: Report No. 891 (74th Cong., 1s! 
sess.), to accompany H. R. 6623. Washington, 1935. 4 pp. 


Unitep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial 
No. R. 297: Old-age pension law of District of Columbia. Washington, 1935. 
1 p. (Reprint from October 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Unitep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial 
No. R. 298: District of Columbia Unemployment Com ation Act. Wash- 
ington, 19385. 2 pp. (Reprint from October 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Unitep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial 
No. R. 307: Public old-age pension legislation in the United States as 0/ 
October 15, 1935. Washington, 1935. 7 pp. (Reprint from November 1935 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


WasHineTton. Department of Public Welfare. ari = No. 7: Putting social 


legislation into action. Olympia, 1935. 10 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Wisconsin. Industrial Commission. Unemployment Compensation Depart- 
ment. Rules of the Industrial Commission relating to the Unemploymen! 
Reserves and Compensation Act. Madison, 1935. 46 pp. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


JeEwKEs, Joun, and Gray, E. M. Wages and labor in the Lancashire colton 
a industry. Manchester, Manchester University Press, 1935. 222 pp. 
tagrams, illus. 

In addition to a detailed analysis of the cotton-spinning industry in the prin- 
cipal English center, and of wage rates and earnings over a period of years under 
the complicated methods of wage determination in use by that industry, this 
study gives a nontechnical description of processes and machinery. One chapter 
discusses the theory and relative fairness of the various methods of wage payment, 
and another chapter deals with trade unionism in the industry. 
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QuezNsLAND (Austra). Public Service Commissioner. Fifteenth annual re- 
port, for the year ended June 30, 1935. Brisbane, 1935. 29 pp. 

The report includes a statement of the operation of the system of wage fixing 

for government employees and shows the changes made in salary scales for 


diferent classes of employees since the practice of making basic-wage declarations 
was commenced in 1921. 


Uxrrep States. Congress. House of Representatives. Committee on Insular 
Affairs. “wes y (74th Cong., 1st sess.), March 29 and April 4, 1935, on 
H. R. 6653, a bill to protect American and Philippine labor and to preserve an 
essential industry. ashington, 1935. 90 pp. 
Includes comparative statistics on wages and hours of labor in the cordage 
industry in the United States and the Philippine Islands. 


Uxrrep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial No. 
R. 294: Salaries and working conditions in police departments, 1934. Washing- 
ton, 1985. 8 pp. (Reprint from October 1935 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Unrrep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial No. 
R. 295: Wages and hours of labor in the drilling and production branch of the 


petroleum industry. Washington, 1935. 27 pp. (Reprint from October 1935 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


Unrrep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial No. 
R. 296: Man-hours of employment in 35 manufacturing industries in 1938. 


— = 1935. 20 pp. (Reprint from October 1985 Monthly Labor 
Review. 


Unrrep States. Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Serial No. 
R. 305: Salaries and working conditions of fire-department employees, 1934. 
——* 1935. 7 pp. (Reprint from November 1985 Monthly Labor 
Review. 


Women in Industry 


INTERNATIONAL LaBor Orrice. Women’s work in 1934. Geneva, 1935. 23 pp. 
(World Peace Foundation, American agent, Boston.) 
This pamphlet, which is a reprint of chapter 2 of the I. L. O. Year Book, 
\934-35, presents a review of employment and unemployment, working condi- 
tions, and legislation, in their relation to women during the year 1934. 


Unirep States. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin No. 107: 
Technological changes in relation to women’s employment, by Ethel L. Best. 
Washington, 1985. 39 pp., illus. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Casuanty ActTuarIAL Society. Proceedings, May 24, 1985. New York, 90 
John Street, 1935. 201 pp., charts. 


The papers include a statistical analysis of benefit payments under workmen’s 
compensation acts. 


Quepec (CANADA).—Workmen’s Compensation Commission. Seventh annual 
report, 1984. Quebec, 1985. 69 pp., folders. 

Contains financial statements covering operation of the workmen’s compensa- 

tion find during 1933 and 1934. Preliminary figures on industrial accidents are 

given for 1934, with complete analyses for 1933. The accidents reported in 1934 

numbered 35,436, as against 30,462 in 1933. 


QUEENSLAND (AusTRALIA). Insurance Office. Nineteenth annual report, for the 
year ended June 30, 1985. Brisbane, 1935. 40 pp. 
A review of the insurance business handled during the year. The risks covered 
are workers’ compensation, fire, life, miscellaneous accident, and marine. 


Youth Problems 


Connecticut. Employment Service. Youth in search of jobs! [Hartford?], 


1935. 36, xxviii pp., map, charts. (Mimeographed.) 
Reviewed in this issuc. 


Great Brrrain. Ministcy of Labor, Report on juvenile employment for the year 
1934. London, 1985. 24 pp. 
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_ Data given in this report show that 168,200 juveniles were placed in t! 
jobs in 1934, as scmueee ee to 122,500 in 1933. In spite of a pronounced 
in the number of children attaining school-leaving age in 1934, the great 
of juveniles, outside the depressed areas, who left school for work wer 
registers of the employment exchanges for only a few weeks at most. 


Unitep States. Department of the Interior. Office of Education Con 
mittee on Youth Problems. Circular No. 162: Youth—a contemporary }j}j; 
ography, with annotations, compiled by Elaine Exton. Washington, \ 
1935. 16 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

A compilation of references pertaining to youth today and the proble ; which 
have grown out of the changes in the economic and social picture. 


Unirep States. Department of the Interior. Office of Education. (op, 
mittee on Youth blems. Circular No. 153: Youth—activities of librar;, 
and museums, compiled by Alice Bodwell Burke. Washington, Novembe, 193; 
26 pp. (Mimeographed.) 


Unitep States. Department of the Interior. Office of Edueation. (oy. 
mittee on Youth Problems. Youth—how can communities help? (with q. 
counts of what some communities are doing). Washington, September 199; 
76 pp. (Mimeographed.) 

Part I of this publication deals with, the coordination of community resources 
in connection with planning for young people; Part II with communities in actio, 
in behalf of youth; and Part III with special activities for and by youth 


Unitep States. Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Research Library 
Relief Notices No. 75 (Foreign No. 36): The world of youth. Washington 
November 11, 1935. 36 pp. (Mimeographed.) | 

Summaries in English of a series of articles on the youth movement in varioys 
countries in 1933, which were originally published in Le Temps (Paris). 
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CoPpENHAGEN (DENMARK). Magistrats. Fors¢rgelsesvxsenet i Kgbenhavn, 1933- 
34. Copenhagen, 1935. 2 vols., 134 and 102 pp. 
Annual report on the activities of social-welfare institutions in the city oi 
Copenhagen during the fiscal year 1933-34, including data on social insurance, 
legislation for and organization of various welfare institutions, etc. 


ae Teedeministeerium. Tédkaitse Eestis, 1934. Tallinn, 1935. 56 pp, 
illus. 

Report on labor protection in Estonia in 1934, including information on indus 
trial disputes, industrial accidents and their prevention, and cases of violation of 
labor protection laws by employers and employees. 


GerMANyY. Statistisches Reichsamt. Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche 
Reich, 1935. Berlin, 1935. Various paging, charts. 

The subjects covered in this statistical yearbook include social insurance, 
public-welfare work, unemployment, employment service, wages, prices, cost of 
living, and consumers’ cooperation. Most of the information given in the volume 
is for 1934 and earlier years. A large section is devoted to international statistics. 


Great Britain. Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions 1 
Egypt, July 1935, by G. H. Selous. London, 1935. 116 pp. 
Includes information on housing, cost of living, consumption of bread, labor 
conditions, and cooperative societies. 


Great Britain. Department of Overseas Trade. Economic conditions in 
Palestine, July 1935, by C. Empson. London, 1985. 96 pp. 

Contains some data on wages and working hours, employment and uneip!oy- 

ment, labor organizations, housing, cost of living, and the cooperative moy emetl. 


Mittowners’ AssocraTIon, Bompay. Report for the year 1984. Bombay, 193). 
409, viz pp. - 
The volume contains discussions and information regarding matters «(/ecting 
the Indian textile manufacturing industry. The subjects of particular terest 
to labor include social insurance, labor legislation, and wages. As a result of 8 
ial investigation in 1934 by the Bombay Labor Office, the Milli wner® 
ssociation established new wage scales in the cotton mills which m:‘criall’ 
lessened existing disparities and set minimum-wage standards for timewo: ««'. 
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yrssourI. Labor and Industrial Inspection Department. Fifty-fourth and 
" fifty-fifth annual reports, 1933-34. Jefferson City, |1985?]. 44 pp. 


New YorK. Department of Labor. Annual report of the industrial commis- 
sioner for the 12 months ended December 31, 1934. Albany, 1935. 284 pp. 
(Legislative Doc., 1935, No. 21.) 

In addition to the report of the industrial commissioner reviewing the depart- 
nent’s activities during the year, the volume contains the detailed report of the 
industrial board, on industrial accidents and workmen’s compensation, and 
opinions of the Attorney General construing provisions of labor laws. 


Norway. Statistiske Centralbyr&. Norges bergverksdrift, 1934. Oslo, 19386. 
41 pp. 
This annual report on the mining industry in Norway for the fiscal year 1934 
includes statistics as to number of workers employed and their wages. 


Union OF Sout Arrica. Office of Census and Statistics. Official yearbook of 
the Union and of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protectorate, and Swaziland, 
1988-84. Pretoria, 1985. 1153 pp., maps, charts, illus. 

Contains a section on labor and industrial conditions with statistics of employ- 
nent, unemployment relief, trade unions, wages, and apprenticeship. 


Vienna (Austria). Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte. Wéirtschafts- 
statistisches Jahrbuch, 1983-35. Vienna, 1935. 496 pp., charts. 
This year book includes statistics on employment, unemployment, working 
hours, public works, wages, cost of living, and other labor matters. 


O 





